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HERTHA. 



AN EVENING PAETY. 



*' No where," says the proverb, " do things happen 
more oddly than in this woiid." And no where in the 
World did things happen more oddly than on a certain 
evening in our good town of Kungsköping ; for there was 
a great party there, and people were heard talking in 
this style :— • 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, we must set to and 
arrange everything ! Every group in order ! Camellias, 
mignonettes, and roses, you all stand in that corner; 
good fairies and hobgoblins in the opposite one. Gods 
and goddesses, stand forward — Olympus to the right, 
Valhalla to the left ! — Jupiter, Colonel Jupiter, where is 
he ? — Ton my l^onour, standing and shaking hands with 
Odin. Colonel Jupiter, do you hear ? What have you 
to do with Valhalla ? You belong to the Olympian divi- 
sion. Mrs. Frigga, be so good as to take charge of Odin 
and his people. We must keep order in the world." 

" Yes, certainly : only don't forget that Odin must 
dance with Juno, and I with Jupiter." 

" Of course, in the grand Polonaise. But now every 

one must go to his own post. Colonel Jupiter, be so 

^ good and stand here beside your worthy oflfspring, Mars 
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and Vulcan, Apollo and Bacchus ! General Odin, march 
forward ! — if I may be so bold ! Lieutenant Thor — 
süperb ! Assessor Balder ; vcry good ! Miss Iduna, be 
so obliging ! — Iron-master Brage — where the deuce is he 
gone to ? Ha ! ha ! he Stands bowing to the Oraces of 
Olympus. Do you hear, my good sir, leave all that tili 
the great polska. Your place, for the present, is in 
. Valhalla, and on this side. The Parctc here ; the Nomor 
there ; that is as it should be. Good fairies and goblins, 
let me see you in your own region ! No deserters now. 
It is enough to tum one's head ! Apropos of head, 
where have we a Mimer's head ? Where can we get a 
Mimer ? " 

" Professor Methodius ! " 

" Our one-eyed uncle ! Splendid. But where is he ? " 

** There ; standing with his forefinger to his nose, 
demonstrating his System to the Countess P. He is, no 
doubt, at this very moment amid the creation of the 
World. I can see it in his face." 

And that was true enough. The Professor, called 
Methodius, was really standing before the Countess P., 
and replying to her somewhat mischievous inquiry of 
" how the System was going on ? " 

*' Thank you for the inquiry ; oh yes, it rocks to and 
fro like the Seaman aground in his vessel.'' And the 
Professor laughed heartily at his own conceit. '* The 
fact is, that as yet I cannot get it rightly in order, cannot 
sct it to work, as they say. Nevertheless I have got part 
way. And if one is only sure of the foundation, one niay 
feel quite safc in building up the house and putting the 
roof on. In the same way if one will improve the state 
of the World, one must know something about the 
boginning of the world, and therefore must begin at the 
beginning. One must go methodically to work. Sui)poso 
now that we imagine the boginning, I mcan the creation. 
Imagine then, my gracious Countess, a — movement, yes. 
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jüst a movement, as of an immense mass of meal porridge, 
which fills all Space ; and the whole of this mass moves 
and moves and seathes, just as one sees porridge heaving 
and seathing in a big pot. But through all this heaving 
and this seathing, the grains (the atoms, as the leamed call 
them, but we will express ourselves in a populär manner), 
collect or mass themselves together into small lumps and 
clumps, and these again lump themselves together into 
still larger and larger lumps and masses — and so it goes 
on tili — tili at last all the porridge -grains have adhered 
in one great lump or mass, which we call the earth. 
Now it is ready ; now there it lies, like a great ball, and 
now it gets a good sound blow or bang on its side, 
which sends it spinning round and round into infinite 
Space tili *' 

" But, my dear Professor, who gave it the blow ? " 
inquired the Coimtess. 

" Blow here and bang there ! '* exclaimed Major von 
Post, the lively maitre des plaisirs of both the town and 
the present Company, interrupting at this point the 
history of creation ; " pardon, good uncle, but since you 
helped our Lord in the creation of the world, be so good 
as to help us a little in bringing our Valhalla into order, 

« 

and lend us your head for Mimer's head." 

The good Professor seemed at the first moment some- 
what confounded by this unexpected proposal, but 
immediately replied with a good-tempered smile ; 

" Most willingly, if I can only be sure about what is 
going to happen to my head. For as I remember, Mimer's 
head had to undergo some extraordinary Operations, such 
as being cut off, being boiled, and " 

" Ah, dear papa, there is no danger. I'U be answerable 

for your head," interrupted, laughing, an elegantly attired 

lady, over whose füll, but still youthful countenance, such 

a sunshine of joy and kindliness was diffused, that it 

seemed as though it could never have any wrinkles ; and 

^1 
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while Mimmi Svanberg endeavoured with her white 
and soft hand to smooth down the Professor's disorderly 
gray-streaked locks, she continued; "we assume here 
many dissimilar shapes, but always remain ourselves 
nevertheless. I am going to be, one after another, first 
a witch, then a goddess, and lastly, Pax Domestica, with 
a whole train of sweeping-brooms and dust-pans ; — ^papa, 
be a splendid Mimer ! " 

" Well, just as you like, my dear Mimmi ; but " 

" Everybody must come ; one go after another. Let 
US begin, let us begin, ladies and gentlemen, or we shall 
never be ready ! " exclaimed the Major. 

" One moment ; just one moment more, my dear 
Major," besought the lady of the house ; " let us first 
have tea. It is just ready. And everything will go on 
with so much more spirit when j^eople have had some 
refreshment." 

We hope that by this time we have corrected the sus- 
pieion which our readers at the beginning might have 
entertained, namely, that they were in a Company of fools. 
They are now aware most likely that they are in Com- 
pany with very rational people, assembled to amuse 
themselves with a merry scheme. The Company have 
this evening met in Merchant Dufva*s large drawing- 
room, for the rehearsal of a great fancy-ball, which was 
to take place a few days later in the splendid new 
Assembly ßooms of the town, and which was to be 
the crowning festivity of all the festive occasions of the 
present winter ; " altogether most exquisitely, most 
divinely amusing," said the young girls. 

People had enjoyed this winter many public festivities 
in the good town of Kungsköping, which, although not 
properly belonging to the small towns, yet, nevertheless, 
under ordinary circumstances, participated in the ordi- 
nary mode of Ufe peculiar to small Swedish towns, 
which has been described by a lady, residing in a 
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small town as follows : — " One day is so terribly like 
another that people don't know how to distinguish one 
from another/' For this reason many an inliabitant of a 
litüe town, that he may not drop fast asleep from sheer 
weariness, endeavours to keep himself awake by drinking 
punch, playing at cards, and many other such pastimes, 
which have the result of making the purse light, and the 
heart heavy. The ladies again, when they do not par- 
take of the gentlemen's pastime — which sometimes hap- 
pens — generally endeavonr to amuse themselves with 
coffee-parties, novel-reading, and petty scandal, by way 
of a Uttle spiee to the thin, spiritual soup of daily life. 
And this especially during onr long northem winters. 
But this winter in Kungsköping formed a brilliant 
exception to ordinary winters. The raihroad, which 
was being laid down just outside the town, had brought 
to its social circles a number of young engineers, for 
the most part hvely and intelligent men, who had 
given a new spring to every pleasure, and people had 
especially afforded them opportunities for cheerful exer- 
cise at their balls, and their suppers, which had taken 
the character of balls. In short, nobody could remember 
there ever having been so gay a winter before at 
Kungsköping. 

People talked also about three marriage engagements 
which were on foot, besides one which was a settled thing. 
This last was between the eldest daughter of the house 
where the Company were now assembled, and the rieh 
ironmaster, Tackjem, " a very good match," said every 
body, because Eva Dufva would have her own house, her 
own carriage — to say nothing of having a very respectable 
man for her husband. 

Eva Dufva, however, looked pale, and not very happy. 
But she was one of many sisters of a family not rieh, 
though tolerably well to do — and they all, parents and 
sisters, had been delighted with this wealthy offer* She 
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would be able to make them all happy ; could invite 
her parents to dinner, and her sisters out into the 
country. to visit her at her country-house. Eva Dufva 
Said yes to the iron-master Tackjern, who offered her all 
this. The wedding was therefore to take place in May, 
upon the silver wedding-day of her parents, and the 
golden wedding-day of the old grand-parents ; and in pre- 
paration for this great occasion Mr. Alderman Dufva 
repaired, added to, and put in order his house, and the 
approaching three-fold marriage festival cheered the house 
and the minds of all with every kind of happy preparation. 
Mrs. Dufva herseif, a handsorae woman, who loved to do 
every thing on a magnificent scale^ appeared to be the 
moving soul in everything, arranging and determining all 
with the utmost pleasure ; only now and then she cast a 
Stolen and troubled glance at the pale and grave bride 
elect, her daughter. But thought she to herseif, " wlien 
she is married, and sees herseif possessed of everything 
so splendid and good, then " 

And so thinks many a mother. 

Now whilst tea and other refreshments are carried 
round, and the gods and goddesses, good fairies and 
goblins seat themselves in window-nooks and at little 
tables, and enjoy themselves and talk together, we will 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with some persons and groups of the 
party, and listen to the conversation which is going on 
amongst them. 

We will first approach a married couple, who look 
particularly comfortable, because we love comfortable 
people and manied couples, and we can see plainly 
enougli that they are such ; that little clergyman, with 
his somewhat undersized figure ; his broad ehest, his 
almost child-like, round, and open countenance, and that 
little larly whose appearance gives u§ a foreknowledge that 
she unites in her own person both Mary and Martha, and 
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who now, laying her hand so confidentially on the pastor*s 
Shoulder, says in a low voice : 

" Now, my little old man ! Now I think it is a good 
opportunity for you to bring forward your proposal." 

"Now? How so?" sighed the little pastor with a 
Comic expression of terror, ** my dear little old woman, 
let me strengthen myself first; let me get a little 
power and courage by the help ,of this good tea, and thesQ 
good biscuits, and — and — a little glass of rum ! Do you 
see — ^this is a subject which it is not so easy to intro- 
duce. Do you see — here comes Mimmi Svanberg ; only 
don't talk about that proposal. Sit down and drink 
tea with us. What would you like ? what would you 
have ? A pair of old boots ? I would very willingly keep 
them for myself. Mother, don't you forget that Mimmi 
is to have my old boots — nota bene — only I must wear 
them out first." 

" Ah, what is it that you good people are laughing at ? " 
asked a lady with a singularly dark and moumful physiog- 
nomy, as she advanced towards the trio. This was the 
widow Ulrika Uggla. 

Mrs. Uggla and Mimmi Svanberg are the greatest 
contrasts in the world. The latter smiles, and is 
always endeavouring to make life more easy for her- 
seif and others; the former sighs over everything, 
and sees everywhere only that which is painful and 
unsightly. 

" I do not know," continued she, " how people can be 
so merry when there is so much sorrow and vexation in 
the World." 

"For that very reason," replied Mimmi Svanberg, 
" one must endeavour to make it more cheerful. Besides, 
there is also a great deal which is very good, and which 
makes one very happy." 

" Yes, so it seems to you ; but to those who think a 
little more seriously on things in general — in this very 
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house, for instance, it seem« to me that all this joy is 
really sorrow in disguise." 

" In this house ! But where, in all the world, can one 
find a more comfortable home, — a more agreeable family, 
— a more beautiful understanding between parents and 
children, — more amiable young girls ? 

" Yes, those seven Miss Dufvas! — it is really a cheer- 
ful prospect to have so iminy girls ; poor girls to be got 
rid of ; what is to become of them all ? '* 

** Oh, time enough for that yet; such nice girls as they 
are. Besides, one of them is already engaged/' 

" Yes, but how does she look ? As if she were ready to 
make away with herseif. Nothing but sorrow will come 
out of that marriage, that I can foresee ; and all the 
other girls — they will, all of them, be like superfluous 
Cards/' 

** There are no longer any such cards in the world,'* 
Said Mimmi Svanberg, laughing ; ** now-a-days all people 
are needed for the well-being of the imblic, and may each 
one take his i)roper place and help the others in private 
or public societies." 

'* Psha ! with your public societies ; they are the most 
troublesome things that I know, and, if I have my will, 
Ingeborg shall have nothing to do with them, They are 
all downright nonsense, and good-for-nothing schemes. 
Girls can make fools enough of themselves in the world 
without adding these i)ublia societies to their foUy ! " 

Mrs. Uggla's doleful countenance, and mode of ex- 
prcsKing herseif, seemed so absurd to Mimmi Svanberg, 
that she burst into an uncontrollablc fit of laughter : the 
clergyman, however, took up the subject more seriously, 
and replied: 

" I do not think so. If girls make fools of themselves 
in the world, it is their own fault and the fault of their 
mothers. Would to God that I had twice as many 
daughters as Mrs. Dufva ; I should find ways and means 
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and employment for them all, partly at home and partly 
from home, precisely in some of these excellent Bocieties 
for the well-being of the commonity, which offer to all 
and every one an opportunity of being useful, and serving 
our Lord, each one according to bis several talents and 
tum of mind." 

" It is all talk ! " said Mrs. Uggla, with an wcigry 
expression ; ^* a girl ought to get married and have her 
own family and domestic affairs to look after. And that 
Ingeborg might have had, if she had not in her youth 
been a romantic simpleton, and refused a good offer, 
merely beeause she was not in love with the man. For 
that reason she now sits there like a piece of fumiture, 
and is red-nosed, and old, and never will be anything but 
an old maid. It is altogether nothing but stupidity and 
vexation." 

She, of whom these hard words were spoken, was a 
young woman of about thirty, or somewhat more, and 
whose appearanee and manner betrayed a painful con- 
sciousness of a youth which was passed, and a restless 
endeavour still to retain it. She had handsome teeth, 
and therefore she oftentimes smiled, although her smile 
was deficient in gladness, while her dress was more 
youthful than became her age and her appearanee. When 
her mother*s restless and gloomy eye was fixed upon her, 
she might especially be seen to assume a gaiety and 
liveliness which eyidently did not proceed from the heart. 
Hence it followed that she appeared affected and was 
considered to be so. 

Mimmi Svanberg, who understood and valued Inge- 
borg Uggla better than her splenetic mother did, said : 

" Ingeborg is not a common character, and may yet 
marry well if she likes. In the meantime I think that 
she showed her good taste, and her noble, right feeling, 
by remaining rather in her mother's house than marry a 
man whom she could not like." 
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With these words Mimmi Svanberg, as if afraid of 
further contention on the subject, rose up "to speak with 
some other persona in the room, calling forth, for the 
most part, wherever she came, cheerful conversation and 
laughter, 

We will now listen to what that group of young men 
are saying. 

A. *^It is dreadfully slow here. There won't be a 
Single card-table this evening." 

B, ** I doubt it. Let*s make the best of a bad business, 
I'U go and talk with the ladies.'' 

A. " The deuce you will ! It is such hard work making 
polite Speeches, No, I'U be off to my club, sraoke a cigar 
and have a bowl of punch, which you're very welcome to 
empty with me." 

B. ** Not a bad idea ; but — I'U just have a little talk 
first with little Miss D. She is a very nice little girl, and 
is Said to have in expectation her fifty thousand banko." 

C ** Introduce rae to her, my good fellow ! Be so 
good as to introduce me ; but stay, teil me first, for I am 
only just come to this place, which are the riebest girls 
here this evening." 

JB. " I can't exactly say — not precisely ; let's look round. 
First there are the young ladies of the house ; my friend 
Von Tackjem is betrothed to one of tliem ; but the other 
six or seven are yet to be had.'* 

C. " The sweet little doves ! but are they worth any 
thing ? you understand me ! *' 

B, '* Not much to speak of, I fancy, except handsome 
feathers — a good outfit." 

C\ ''Well, we'll let them fly. There are two very 
pretty girls sitting there, as much alike as if they were 
sisters." 

B. '' The Miss Roses ; the Roses, as they are gene- 
rally called : most charming girls ; they are ^ very 
accomplished " 
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(7. " Yes, but haye they any money as well ? " 
B. " They have nothing but hearts and roses." 
C ** Well, we'll leave them sitting there, then. Now 
let's go on in the fair." 

B. Beside them sits Miss Uggla ; not exactly poor, 
and rather a niceish sort of girl ; but she*s getting old 
now ; has been at balls for I don*t know how many years, 
so that she is quite faded and passe." 

C. " Pass her by then and go on to somebody eise. 
Who is that who sits beside her, dressed in black ? she 
has a fine figure, but she looks so eursedly positive.** 

J3, '^ Be on your guard against her, for she has a sharp 
tongue ! She is, nevertheless, worth her twenty thousand 
banko, that is to say^ when papa, old Falk, is dead; 
because, so long as he is aUve, he won't part A\ith a 
Single stiver, that's'a certainty.** 

C " Twenty thousand banko ! nay, that is too low a 
figure for me to put myself under the petticoat govem- 
ment of such a iniler. Such bondage as that must be 
pretty well gilded." 

B. '^ Here comes the bridegroom elect, the future son- 
in-law of the house, my friend Von Tackjem, a rieh and 
capital fellow — Coming to speak to me." 

C '* Introduce me to him, my good fellow ; I am only 
just come to the place, and should like to become 
acquainted with the respectable " 

The introduction took place. Mr. Von Tackjem was a 
formal, substantial gentleman, who liked evidently that 
people should bow down before him, but was not very 
much inclined to bow to others. He looked as if an iron 
poker were run through him from head to foot. To the 
congratulations of his friend on his betrothal with so 
amiable a young lady, he rephed coldly : 

" She is a good girl, and will, I hope, be an excellent 
wife, and make me happy. I look for the reality in 
happiness as well as in life." 
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B. "A very right and prudent way of thinking; it 
would be well if every one thought as rationally." 

Voll Tackjern. "Yes, peoi)le would render themselves 
and their country better service in that way than by 
giving themselves up to every kind of fantastic and 
Philanthropie whim. That philanthropy, with all its 

societies and coUections, it totally ruins " 

B. ** Don't speak so loud, for here comes a lady very 

formidable on this score, one of our fellow citizenesses " 

** Say formidable, because she is irresistible by her 
good heart and her good temper, this tutelar saint of the 
poor," Said a young man who stood near the Speakers, 
" and one cannot possibly say no to anything which she 
desires." 

" It is one of my principles never to put my name down 
to any subscriptions," said von Tackjern, and buttoned 
up his coat." 

** And it is one of mine always to do so," said the 
former Speaker, *^when they are promoted by persons 
whom I know to be really tlie friends of the poor, as is 
the case with my coiisin Mimmi Svanberg." 

Mimmi Svanberg came np to the last Speaker at this 
very moment and asked in a merry and low voice ; 

** My good Yngve, your father was a warm friend of his 
country, and you are his worthy son, and — you have no 
doubt an old pair of boots ! I want a pair this week." 

" They shall stand before your door to-morrow moming» 
my dear cousin ; because if I have not any, some of my 
friends have which will be quite at your service. Whose 
old legs are you going to make happy with tliem ? — though 
it is all one to me. But do you not want two pair ? Go 

and ask our rieh ironmaster here *' 

** No thank you ; I shall take care not to do so. I know 
to whom I go. Thank you, dear Yngve. But I have 
not done with you yet. I want to tiun this evening to 
good account ; and you must help me to do so. I want 
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the price of the tickets to be applied to the benefit of 
OUT Infant school. Cannot you propose it, Yngve ? We 
must speak to our good pastor about it and endeayour 
to interest Mrs. Tupplander in the subject. Where 
is she ? " 

Mrs. Tupplander säte in the middle of the sofa, 
glittering in füll feather and pomp of attire, enthroned 
like a queen, or rather as one who would enactthe queen. 
Mrs. Tupplander would in fact be very willingly queen- 
regent of the town, the greatest chicken in the hen-coop, 
as the saying is, the first lady in Company, and as yet no 
one has contested the place with her, because she is a rieh 
widow, who gives liberal alms, and extremely good dinners, 
to which her housekeeping companion, a lady of good 
family, the Honourable Miss Krusbjöm, greatly contri- 
butes. Miss Krusbjörn has a genius in this line, and 
manages Mrs. Tupplander's house both in a clever and 
splendid manner, which is precisely according to Mrs. Tup- 
plander's notions. Mrs. Tupplander and Miss Krusbjöm 
diyide the rule of the family, as in a constitutional 
govemment, into the upper and lower house ; but in case 
of difference of opinion, which frequently occurs, the 
lower house generally carries its own point. Mrs. Tup- 
plander bears the name, but Miss Krusbjöm has the power. 
Yet Mrs. Tupplander and Miss Krusbjöm could not live 
without each other. But enough for the present about 
these ladies. 

Mimmi Svanberg, who saw the weaknesses of her 
fellow creatures, and smiled at them rather than let them 
annoy her, was nevertheless sometimes annoyed by Mrs. 
Tupplander, though she always kept up a good under- 
standing with her for the sake of her poor neighbours ; 
and therefore she listened with great patience to the 
description of a dinner which Mrs. Tupplander was about 
to give, and of all the delicate dishes and wines^the whole 
sprinkled with the praises of Miss Krusbjöm and her 
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talents. When, however, Mrs. Tupplander approached 
the end of her dinner details, Mimmi Svanberg attacked 
her OD her weak side, as the friend and patroness of 
the poor, and obtained the promise of her help on behalf 
of a needy family, as well as her advocacy and co-operation 
in a plan which would be brought forward that very 
evening. In this way compelled to a certain degree, Mrs. 
Tupplander gave her consent, but added with a little 
pepper, as it were, on the tip of her tongue : 

" I cannot for my part imagine, dear Mimmi, how you 
can undertake and have so many things on band at once ; 
your father, on the contrary, never seems to be ready 
with anything which he is about. 

" The reason is,** replied Mimmi gaily, " because papa 
lives for etemity and I merely for the moment." 

Mimmi Svanberg had in fact a mode of speaking and 
acting very unlike that of her father. It might at the first 
glance appear to be ofthat kind which many ladies are well 
versed in, and which may be called the hand-over-head 
method. But if all those who made use of this method 
were guided by so good a heart and so clear an under- 
standing as Mimmi Svanberg, then they would, in their 
hand-over-head proceedings, always manage to say and to 
do the very wisest and best things. 

As a matter of course Mimmi Svanberg, with these warm 
Impulses and this disposition, was a favourite in the town 
both with rieh and poor, nor would it amaze anyone to 
find that she had a great number of uncles and aunts, above 
forty Cousins, and an almost incalculable number of good 
friends and acquaintance who looked up to her for counsel 
and help in joy as well as in sorrow. Much more amazing 
was it to many people, and to myself among the rest, 
that Mimmi Svanberg, warm-hearted, universally beloved, 
and good-looking, should not have fixed her heart stead- 
fastly upon some one, instead of moving about in an 
element of human love and bcneficence, like a bird in the 
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air or a fish in the water, Unding enough for herself 
there without desiring an3rthing besides. Perbaps there 

might lie behind some concealed cause, which we niAy 

discover on some future day. 

We will now accompany her light step to a group of 
ladies, to whom we, a few moments ago, saw the eyes of 
two gentlemen directed, assaying their worth. It was 
thus that some yoiing girls talked of the party at which 
they were assembled. 

" Ah, how gay it will be here ! Quite charmingly gay. 
But don't you think that the bride elect looks very grave, 
and her lover very stupid ? '* 

" Yes ; this match is, on her side, a mere money 
match. There was another whom she liked much better ; 
but Von Tackjem is rieh, and she has accepted him to 
please her family." 

" Poor girl ! If I had been in her case I would have 
had Lieutenant M. He is so handsome, and so agreeable." 

"Excepting when he is a little — tipsy, which he is 
sometimes." 

" Oh, but then he is so very charming to ladies. He 
is so very nice ! It really becomes him to be a little 
* half-seas-over.* " 

" I would not thank you for a husband half-seas-over, 
let him be ever so charming. No, much rather Von 
Tackjem for me ; less charming but more sober. That 
will certainly be no life half-seas-over, but neither will 
there be any ruin. I know nothing in the world worse 
than ruin." 

" There are in the world many kinds of ruin. But 
what does Hertha say about it ? " 

The young lady now appealed to was the same that we 
heard spoken of before, " with the fine figure, but who 
looked so deucedly positive." A remarkably noble per- 
son and rieh golden hair were, in fact, the only things 
which agreeably distinguished her. A cloud seemed to 
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envelope her whole being, and gave a sort of cloudy and 
unpleasant air to her otherwise regulär features. She 
säte silent and indifferent, immovable almost as a statue, 
and apparently lifeless. If roses had ever bloomed upon 
her cheeks they had akeady faded, together with the 
spring-time of youth ; a grey monotonous tint lay on her 
whole countenance: the eyelashes drooped heavily over 
the dark, inanimate eyes. Her dress was distinguished 
by its simplicity and homeliness. It bore not the 
ßlightest superfluous omament, yet it fitted her exquisite 
form with the nicest exactitude. 

At the words " What does Hertha think about it ? " 
she slightly tumed her head, and said coldly : 

" I think it is a miserable State of things where a good 
and charming girl cannot have any other choice than to 
marry a man half-seas-over, or a man without a heart, and 
who evidently does not trouble himself much about her." 

The yoimg girls laughed, and said in a low voice : 

** Hertha speaks piain enough ! She is not afraid of 
saying what she thinks." 

** Afraid ! " exclaimed Hertha ; " no, I am not afraid — 
not now, at least." 

** But, my dear Hertha," said, anxiously, a little elderly 
lady, who was incessantly twiddling her fingers as if 
she were winding yarn, or unravelling a tangled skein, 
*' one must think a little, though, about what people may 
say. Besides, just remember ! Eva Dufva lias no 
fortune, and will be so well provided for all her days." 

" I think," said Hertha, with the same cold indifference 
as before, "that it is humiliating for a girl to marry 
merely to be well provided for. Much more honourable 
would it be for her to help to provide for tliose whom she 
loves. That it seems to me is far preferable, is an 
honour." 

" Ah," returned the little old lady, whose countenance 
and whole person had a resemblance to a ravelled 
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skein, ^* now Hertha is again Coming out with her odd 
ideas." 

" She is quite right," said a lady in the circle ; 
"marriage is frequently unhappy because girls don*t 
marry themselves to souls, or hearts, but to — purses." 

" No, no," sighed a pale young woman, " not to purses, 
but to dreams, and that is not much better, at least for 
the happiness of the heart. One sees so much that is 
beautiful in him one loves ; one sees in him the ideal 
about which one has dreamed, and which is to elevate one 
to the good and the great. One fancies that one shall 
find a God, and one finds — " here she suddenly checked 
herseif, while a faint crimson suffused her pale counte- 
nance, and she merely added — " and one finds that which 
one did not expect." 

" But, my dear Emily," said the eider lady, smiling, 
" if we do not find gods in our husbands, neither do they, 
indeed, find goddesses in us. And men are, in a general 
way, much better informed, and much more thoroughly 
educated than women, — that even you must concede, 
Hertha." 

" They know much more, perhaps," replied Hertha, 
" but it is not the fault of the women that there are few 
things which they can leam, and even those few so 
seldom thoroughly. But even then, are men more just, 
more reasonable, more high-minded than women ? Do 
they think and act more from the inHermost of life ? In 
a word, have they more true human culture ? '^ 

" But do women in a general way possess this ? " 
asked one of the ladies, in a depreciating tone. 

" They would perhaps possess this, and might even 
impart it," replied Hertha, ** if their feeling for the inner- 
most of life obtained — ^life, truth. But it is not developed, 
and therefore both sexes remain alike trammelled and 
fundamentally uncultured." 

" Nay then, Hertha has a regulär frenzy to-day, quite 
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first rate ! " said the young girls, smiling. " Only think, 
if the gentlemen heard you ! — You will certainly never be 
married, Hertha." 

" Well, and what then ? " said Hertha, bluntly, but at 
the same time half smiling. *^ Is marriage, in a general 
way, so happy in this world, that the highest happiness 
may be considered as being foiind in marriage ? " 

" Ah, no," said the pale young lady, with a sigh, " but 
it makes us mothers, and in that way it gives us a rieh 
and'deep experience of life, which can never be the lot of 
an unraarried, childless woman." 

The young girls were quite silent, as if Struck by the 
truth of these words. 

Hertha said, " All married women have not children. 
And is there not a peculiar, rieh experience, a deep 
insight into life, which can alone be the portion of the 
unmarried woman ? " 

Hertha*s voice betrayed an inward emotion, as she 
continued : — 

" If our education were not so utterly miserable, and 
the object of our lives so utterly poverty-stricken and 
circumscribed ; if we were early instructed, instead of 
seeking for support out of ourselves, to seek for it in our 
own breasts, in our own powers ; if we were able to devote 
life and life's energies to great and noble purposes ; if we 
were permitted to listen to the inner voice, and foUow its 
inspirations rather than all kinds of opinions around us ; 
if we were allowed to do the work which we should love 
to do, — then I am certain that we should become noble 
and even happy, should be lawgivers to ourselves and 
even to others." 

" Goüd gracious ! my dear Hertha, do you wish that 
Ifidies should be lawyers, or perhaps attomey-generals, 
and sit on the high seat of justice ? " said the little old 
lady, working with her fiiigers more nervously than ever, 
^d evidently very uneasy. 
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" Not exactly so," replied Hertha, half smiling ; " but 
rather — more than that/* 

" What more ? what more ? " asked utany ladies in the 
group, smiling and inqoisitive. 

Hertha was silent for a moment, and then said, whilst a 
faint crimson lighted up her cheek, though the melodious 
voice continued cabn as a tranquilly heaving wave : 

*^ In the old times it was believed that something great 
and deep was indweUing in woman, which could not be 
fully developed unless she remained alone, alone with the 
Divinity. Then even women were priestesses in the 
Service of the holy, of the divine. This belief is now 
lost. Now people merely wish that young girls should 
be * sweet girls/ accomplished and so on, that they may 
get married as soon as possible, it matters little with 
whom, so that he can but provide well for bis wife. This 
is a miserable view of life and of the destiny of woman, 
degrading to women and perhaps still more so to men. 
For the blame of it lies very much in womanly cowardice, 
but still more in the want of justice and high-mindedness 
of man ; and he lowers himself in the same proportion as 
he lowers us." 

"Nay, you are now going too far, dear Hertha!" 
exclaimed the little old lady, writhing in agony : " con- 
sider what you are saying. Things don't go on in this 
World Vismie palais de la Veriti. You will make your- 
self detested both by gentlemen and ladies." 

" I know it," seid Hertha, with her hands crossed, and 
the calmness as of a sybil. 

" And only think if any of the gentlemen here heard 

you ! they would be so angry at you ! you would never be 

invited to the balls. You*ll be getting into the newspapers ; 

you'll have, like me, a lawsuit on your Shoulders. It does 

not answer, speaking one's mind so freely — ^you'll make 

yourself and all of us unhappy." 

" Have you, then, so bad an opinion of us, as to believe 

c 2 
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that we could not bear to hear a little keen truth ? '' in- 
quired a mild and manly yoice ; and a young man, who 
leaning against the window-frame concealed &om the 
group of ladies by the thick curtains had heard the con- 
versation, now came forward, took a chair, and seated 
himself in the circle just opposite Hertha. His hand* 
Bome person, the manly, frank, and generous expression 
of his youthful countenance, the ease and calmness of his 
bearing, which betrayed a certain modest assurance, or 
rather certainty of not displeasing ; all these^ combined 
with the melodious voice, won for him immediately the 
cheerful attention of the whole group. 

He continued, addressing his remarks to Hertha : 

" You are perfectly right. We men are in many ways 
deficient in the deeper human culture ; but, it is incum- 
bent on the ladies to give us this ; for they have, incon- 
testibly, an inbom deeper sense of the innermost of life 
than we. The latest work of the Creator obtained this as 
her dowry." 

*' But our legislators think quite otherwise," replied 
Hertha. ** They regard women, at least in our country, 
as beings who are still in their tutelage ; and, precisely 
as a eonsequence of this, they frequently become weak, 
vacillating souls, that never can attain to years of dis- 
cretion, lacking faith in themselves. I don't mean,'* 
continued she, her cheek again tinged with a faint 
erimson, " the faith which is the offspring of blind self- 
love; many have too much of that; I mean the faith 
which comes froiji confidence in the truth of our own 
being, in God*s light and voice within us." 

** True, very true,** again said the young man. " Ladies 
often rule more through feminine caprice and weakness, 
or by their outward attractions, than by their nobler 
powers. The greater number never imagine how they 
would become a thousand times more powerful if they 
had a pleasure in becoming true, high-minded women 
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seeking only the highest. Then would they elevate us 
with themselves. If there were now-a-days women such 
as the priestesses of antiquity, female judges, vestal vir- 
gins, it is at their feet that I would sit, to their words 
that I would listen, as to oracles from the höhest 
depths of life. And for my best knowledge and' most 
valuable attainments, I have to thank women of this 
seK-illuminatmg, guidmg class." 

A hght, as of the rosy dawn above the cloudy east, lit 
up Hertha's cheek at these words, and her eyes flashed 
like diamonds, catching the rays of hght. It brightened 
her whole countenance, whilst the little lady at her side 
looked utterly amazed and confounded. 

Drawn on, probably as much by the hold candour and the 
purport of Hertha's expression, as well as by the effect 
which it was evident his words had upon her, the young man 
continued to address his conversation principally to her. 
He had for several years resided in foreign countries and 
different parts of the world, and he related various things 
to show the position of woman, and her influence upon 
different races of mankind; for, singularly enough, he 
appeared to have devoted his particular attention to this 
subject. Every one within the circle of ladies Ustened 
attentively, and each word which he uttered was a 
question eUciting &esh light on a subject which in so 
many ways interested all. Hertha alone said nothing; 
but the narrator seemed nevertheless to speak more 
especially for her. 

When soon afterwards he was suddenly called away 
from the circle, and this broke up, a whispering chorus 
was heard of, 

" Who is that agreeable young man ? Most amiable ; 
interesting ! charming ! I am regularly in love with him ! 
(N.B. It was an elderly lady who said that.) Who is he ? 
"Where does he come from ? How happens it that nobody 
has Seen him before, or even heard speak of him ? " 
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" It happens in this way," said one of the eider gentle* 
men, enlightening them, '* that he never before was in our 
neighbourhood. His father was the proprietor of mines 
in Norrland, and he is now appointed as engineer to our 
new raikoad. I don*t know a more excellent or more 
promising young man than Yngve Nordin. And he is 
generally mach liked by the ladies. But take care of 
your hearts, young ladies, for he is said to be what is 
called a great ladies' man, but somewhat fickle in his 
üancies." 

" I would willingly have him for my son !" said one of 
the ladies. 

The Roses smiled and whispered to Hertha : ** Well, 
stem Sybilla, what have you to say against this young 
man ? I fancy that he has found grace in your eyes T* 

Hertha smiled with an air of indifference, and said: 
'* he was polite to us." 

She now prepared, in Company with the little, fidgetty 
old lady, to leave the party, and her countenance again 
began to assume its gloomy dissatisfied expression, 

Candles were lighted in the drawing-room, but it was 
deep twilight in the little parlour where Hertha and her 
companion attired themselves. 

" Don't forget to put your shawl on the wrong side out, 
Hertha," said the little old lady ; " both your shawl and 
collar, for it will be damp out of doors. We have stayed a 
yery long time. Heaven grant that papa is not angry ! 
Shawl on the wrong side, Hertha ! Ob, that you should 
have such odd notions, and talk so ! If you could but be 
like other people ! Shawl on the wrong side — mind that t " 

Whilst Hertha silently and mechanically followed the 
directions which were thus given to her, she feit her band 
kissed and wetted by a bot tear by some one whom she in 
the darkness could not distinguish. 

" Who is it ? " Said she softly, ** that has kissed my 
band?" 
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" It is isomebody who admires you," replied, softly, a 
sweet feminine voice, " and who wishes that sbe had your 
courage!" 

"My courage!" said Hertha, "Oh, God keep you, 
Eva, from eyer experiencing that which makes me 
courageous enough to — shock human beings." 

She kissed the yonng girl and hastened into the hall, as 
if afraid of saying more, whilst little aunt Petronilla 
fiimbled after her things, muttering, " Hertha ! Hertha ! 
now she will certainly forget her gloves. Hertha, where 
is my green bag and the tea-cake for little Martha's name- 
day ! Oh that she should be so unguarded ! No, see, I 
have my bag on my arm and the tea-cake is in it ! But 
which way is Hertha gone ? I must always take charge 
of her ! " 

The Signal for breaking off the conversation, and which 
also seemed to have occasioned the departure of Hertha 
and aunt Nella, was an exclamation from Major Von Post, 
which again summoned gods and goddesses, good fairies 
and goblins, to a general rehearsal of the groupes and 
scenes of the fancy ball. 

'' Now you must make haste with what you have to say, 
my little old man, or you will be too late;" whispered 
eagerly the wife of the clergyman to her husband; 
" I long to be going ; I someway don't feel quite in 
spirits ; I don*t rightly know why." 

The good pastor now started up and said in a strong deep 
voiee : " Ladies and gentlemen, divinities .of Olympus and 
Yalhalla ! will you allow a poor mortal to say a few 
words to you before you begin your sports, and before I 
take my departure. Have I permission to speak ? " 

The universally beloved pastor was always willingly 
Ustened to, and " Speak " " Speak,'' was heard on all sides. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," continued the Speaker with a 
mixture of mirth and seriousness, which sometimes was 
changed to deep feeling, and then the voice became husky 
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and faltering, as if it struggled against emotion, and a 
Budden paleness overspread the otherwise child-like, 
joyous. and open countenance : " Ladies and gentlemen ! 
we are now assembled here to arrange a something which 
it i» believed will be very entertaining^ and I believe it 
will be so too. I believe also that King Solomon was 
right when he said that there was a time for every thing, 
and that mirth has its time and is good in itself. But 
if one could at the same time both amuse oneself and 
do good, then there would be a twofold advantage. I 
believe that this may now be done. Allow me to teil 
you how. But in the first place I must give a little 
introduction." 

" Now in the name of common sense what's Coming ? 
Some Magdalen institution, or society for the encourage- 
ment of criminals 1 " muttered Mr. Von Tackjem, between 
his teeth, and buttoned still closer his breast pocket. 

" It is both pitiable and laughable at the same time I" 
sighed Mrs. Uggla ; and Mrs. von Tupplander shook her 
feather-adomed head, and said half-audibly, " Ah, so 
tiresome !*' 

The Speaker continued ; *' Whilst we are here amusing 
ourselves by playing at gods and goddesses, and ordering 
gallons of punch and Champagne for our Olympian feast, 
dozens of poor ragged and sometimes half-famished little 
children, without care-takers either for body or soul, — for 
many of them have wretched, some of them no parents 
at all, — are running about our town, in our streets, under 
our very Windows. These children need guardianship, 
instmction ; they need mothers and schools. My wife and 
a fcw other ladies have long wished, and even laboured, 
to establish an infant ragged school into which such 
poor little children as these could be rcceived; and 
they have succeeded so far as to bring about a 
beginniiig, but ah! so small a bcginning, that it is 
literally but an infant school, and not sufficient to receive 
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one third pari of the children which reqnire care. We 
want a locale, we want funds to enlarge the place and to 
enable us to give the poorest of the children their dinners 
at the school. Many of our good and considerate ladies here 
know of a certainty how great need there is to establish 
some superintendence over the poor children and their 
homee, as well within as without the town, and they will 
therefore unquestionably consider that the proposition 
which I am now about to make is not ill-timed, nay 
rather that this is just the proper time and season in 
which to bring it forward. I propose therefore that all 
the goddesses and graces, that is to say, all the ladies 
here present, should form themselves into a Ladies* 
Society to visit the homes of the poor, look after the 
children and take charge of and use all their means to 
Support the infant school ; and I further propose that for 
the obtaining of the necessary fonds for this purpose, 
that the entrance-tickets for the approaching festivity 
may be made chargeable with a sort of impost for the 
benefit of the Ladies'-society and its Infant-schools. 

** Ladies and gentlemen ! " continued the Speaker with 
eamestness, " many of you are perhaps not aware that at 
no great distance from our Olympian Company, here in the 
town, there Stands in a lane an old house, or rather a 
barracks, called the Great Quarter ; there, for many years 
has been assembled together more misery and wretched- 
ness than many of you have even seen during the whole 
of your lives, and that amidst these dregs, this scum of our 
town's Population, live children — little children, ladies 
and gentlemen, — ^whom any mother's heart, here in this 
room, might thank God to call their own, and yet which 
are in the Great Quarter cast down into every kind of 
wretchedness» I say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this iß a State of things which we ought not to tolerate : 
but that we must cleanse out this quarter of hell, or at 
least rescue the children from it, and let them come into 
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God*a light and life. It is our Christian duty 1 My wife 
has often urged me to speak to you on this subject, and 
npw I have done it, — and I am glad that I have I" 

The little clergyman wiped the Perspiration from his 
brow, and then continued with a smUe. 

** It may seem a little hold to reqnest the Muses and 
the Graces to cleanse out the Great Quarter^ but since the 
day when — a God washed on earth the feet of the poor, 
the Olympian sisters have not regarded it as below their 
dignity to help in obtaining shoes and stockings for poor 
children. We have a good proverb, which says, 'A 
quick beginning is half the winning/ Let us therefore 
begin the work this yery day, this very moment. Let us 
here at once form a Ladies*-Society/' 

** I am intending to write a book against Ladies' 
Societies ! *' said the Protocol Secretary, N. B. " I have 
already collected the material/' 

'^Yes, it is these Philanthropie undertakings and 
societies which are the ruin of us ! " said Mr. Von 
Tackjern, whilst he buttoned yet another of his coat« 
buttons. 

** We are never going on right ; we ahall become a 
poor-house and a hospital I " sighed Mrs. Uggla, shaking 
her whole body. 

** He might have waited tili my dinner^ then I could 
have drawn out of the thing/' thought Mrs. Von Tup- 
plander, with displeasure, shaking her head. 

Yarious gentlemen» in the meantime, both elderly and 
young, had, at the mention of *^a fnnd for a good 
purpose/' immediately put their hands in their breast 
pockets to feel for their memorandnm-books ; and the 
Countess P., who had lately come to the place where her 
husband had bought a large property, and who, on account 
of her goodness and unassuming manners, made the 
World forgive her beauty, rank, and wealth, hastened, 
together with Mimmi Svanberg and a few other ladies, to 
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the good pastor, thanked him, and begged him to " reckon 
upon them." 

The prevailing tone of the Company, however, remained 
hesitating and doubtful. Feople were heard to say, '* It 
is not now the time." — " One must think about the 
thing." — " After the fancy-ball one should have time to 
atiend to the question." — "Now one must think about 
Olympus and Yalhalla, and the costumes." 

Yngve Nordin raised his voice to ask the decision of the 
Company, respecting the sale of the tickets and the appro* 
priation of the money to the before-mentioned fund. 

It was agreed to with acclamation; discussion of the 
xiiain subjeot itself was deferred tili another time, and 
Major Von Post's voice was again heard summoning gods 
and goddesses to take their places, and the arrangement 
of the merry divinities came into füll swing. 

"Let US go now, my little old man," whispered the 
wife gf the pastor to her husband, who was again wiping 
his hot forehead« '^ We have at all events obtained 
something, and I want to go home." 
"How? Areyouül?" 

" No, not exactly so. But I feel an anxiety, an oppres- 
3ion ! You know that I feel so sometimes. It is to me 
as if the very floor were buming under my feet. By all 
means let us go ! " 

" Directly, directly t Let us merely take leave of the 
hostess ! *' And the good married couple soon disappeared 
from the scene of action, where all was now in a State of 
merry confusiou. 
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' " In a minute or two I will be with you again, but I 
must now accompany papa home ! '' said Mimmi Svanberg 
to her Mends as she prepared to accompany her aged 
father. 

In the hall she found Ingeborg Uggla, waiting with 
her usual patience for her ill-tempered grumbling 
mother^ who was detaining Dr. Hedermann, the prin- 
cipal physician of the town; a man both beloved and 
feared ; beloved for his skill and his benevolence, feared 
for his epigrammatic wit^ especially by the ladi^s, to 
whose deceit and vanity he ascribed the degenerate State 
of the present generation, and whom he therefore con- 
tinually attacked by his sarcasm. Mrs. Uggla had seized 
upon the doctor just as he left the Company, and having 
described her cramps to him for the thirtieth time, 
and received a promise of some drops, now proceeded to 
imburden her heart ; 

'' Is it not both pitiable and laughable at the same time 
with all these schemes ? " 

** What schemes, my gracious lady ? " 

" Oh, the fancy-ball and ladies' society 1 

" The ladies* society ! *' eXclaimed the doctor ; " the 
most rational proposition in the world, only it has some- 
thing serious about it. But it will come to nothing. It 
will be mere playwork. Ladies have not time for such 
things. They have more serious business to attend to ; 
their dress, their pleasures; their worsted-work, their 
housekeeping also. I believe — ^nothing will come of it — 
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nothing, merely amusement, believe me. Good-night, 
ladies ! Much pleasure at the fancy-ball^ and — many 
catarrhs and pleurisies after it ; — ^for that's generally the 
way ! Good-night 1 " 

Mimmi Svanberg laughed. " The good doctor," she 
Said, '' he has his fixed idea ! I wish we could eure 
him." 

"He hates women," said Ingeberg, with a sigh, the 
depth of which, together with the expression of her eye, 
and her paleness, were remarked by Mimmi Svanberg, 
and strengthened her in the idea which she had long 
entertained, that a deep, bat tinrequited sentiment 
attached Ingeborg to the eccentric, though really amiable 
and universally esteemed physician. 

'* He is a rational man," said Mrs. Uggla, " because he 
believes that everything in the world gets worse and 
worse." 

*'But we, with our societies, think of making every- 
thing better and better ! ** said Mimmi cheerfully ; " and 
I calculate upon Ingeborg as a member of that which we 
are abont to establish." 

" Then she will certainly never get married," sighed 
Mrs. Uggla. " These public societies, or unions, are 
altogether direct hindrances to private unions." 

" I don't believe so," said Mimmi ; " but if they should 
help US to become more active and happy human 
beings than hitherto without marriage, then, really, there 
would be nothing to complain of. What do you say, 
Ingeborg ? " 

" I acknowledge," said Ingeborg, not without emotion, 
" that I consider a happy marriage as the happiest of all 
unions, and the greatest happiness upon earth ; but, if 
this cannot be obtained, it is then desirable to employ 
one's life and one*s energies in another direction. And 
in this way ladies' societies may be very useful to those, 
who, like myself, are too bashful or are not active enough 
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to uüdertake anything upon their own responsibility. 
Social life/' added she, in a lower voice, as she stealthily 
wiped away a tear, " seems emptier and emptier the older 
one grows ; one laughs and chatters and looks as if one 
were amused, but — sorrow often sits at the heart. Happy 
they who have a good home, and some one there to live 
for ! " 

" Oh, yes I " said Mimmi, with a glance of tenderness 
at her old father ; and then, with heartfelt sympathy, she 
watched Ingeborg enter her own home with her mother, 
whose last mutterings were heard to be something about 
" stupid schemes," and " Sodom and Gomorrah." 

''Ingeborg must come to see us; it must be made 
pleasanter for Ingeborg/* whispered Mknmi silently to 
herseif. '* But, how is this ? '' continued she aloud ; '' are 
not our old pastor and bis wife standing there on the 
bridge and looking at the house where we have been this 
evening, as if they had left something behind them ? 
Good evening, my friends, what is going on now? What 
are you contemplating in the new moon ? " 

'* I am looking back to the home of my childhood, to 
the Dufvas* house/* said the pastor's wife. " I know not 
why, but it seems to me as if I should never more behold 
it. Just here, on this bridge, there came such an ex- 
traordinary uneasiness over me, and I could not help 
tuming round. How splendid aud gay it looks, with 
lights in all the Windows.'' 

" If it does not befall our dear lady as it befel Lot's 
wife!" Said Mimmi, jokingly. "We now go part of 
the way home together, and our road lies past the Great 
Quarter, where I have some business with little Mina*s 
mother. I cannot teil you, sir,'' said she, addressihg the 
clergyman, "how glad I should be to get that child 
out of that Great liubbisb Quarter. What do you say ? 
shall we all go and pay a visit there this evening, in 
this beautiful moonlight ? ** 
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**But, my dear Mimmi," said the pastor, somewhat 
alarmed, " you don't remember that it is late, and that, 
in the moonlight, one may happen to see things in the 
Great Eubbish Quarter, which are not the most edifying 
in the world ! " 

" Oh, nothing that we need trouble ourselves about ; at 
all events, not in the room which Mrs. Granberg in- 
habits," answered Mimmi, laughing: '' and besides, we 
are a large party altogether. I should just like to see how 
the Great Quarter looks in the moonlight. Perhaps we 
shall not have many opportunities of seeing it much 
longer, as it is condemned by the public. But where in 
the World are all the old drunken women to go to, and 
where many of the sober ones too, who live there with 
their children ? We must, dear pastor, build some 
comfortable dwellings for the more respectable classes of 
the poor ! *' 

" Yes, yes ! everything in regulär course ; if we can 
only do it ! You are so terribly energetic, dear Minuni, 
and my convenience, you see, requires time ! " 

"Your convenience,*' said Mimmi, laughing, *'may 
take its time if we only may make a beginning. And in 
the first place, begin with sweeping clean the Eubbish 
Quarter. It was a good idea, just this very evening, to 
propose the Ladies* Society ! When people have settled 
down again quietly after the fancy-ball they will have 
time enough to think of more serious things. I hope 
we shall be able to get some good fellow-labourers. I have 
been speaking to Ingeborg Uggla, and have hopes of 
Hertha Falk. What a pity it is that she was not in the 
groupes this evening, she would have made such a mag- 
nificent Noma or Valkyria ! ** 

" Yes," said the pastor's wife, " only too gloomy. It is 
wonderful how that girl of late has grown dark and piain. 
I fancied that when she grew up she would be good- 
looking. But now she always looks as if she were in 
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an ill-humour. The second sister we never see now 
in Company. It is said that she is greatly out of 
healtb. At one time there was a talk about her being 
married ; bat the father, people say, was opposed to tbe 
matcb." 

" Poor girls I " said Mimmi, now quite seriously, " they 
are certainly not happy at home. Their aunt was very 
severe to them whil^ she lived, and the old man, people 
say, is both avaricious and cross. Ever since that affair 
in the family they have almost entirely ceased to have 
intercourse with other people. The girls, nevertheless, 
are noble and good, especially Hertha, although she is 
a little peculiar, a little odd ; but one seldom sees them, 
and they are very much attached to each other. They 
have also a relation, a young man who lives in the family, 
and who is, I fancy, a little insane. In a word there is a 
plentiful growth of wormwood in that house." 

'* But now, See, we are at the Great Quarter. Now 
light your lanthom, good Jacob, because the moon does 
not light the steps of the Quarter, and we must not break 
our legs if we can help it I ** 

The clergyman*s servant, the respectable Jacob, who 
attended bis master and mistress, did as he was desired, 
and they ascended the steps, Professor Methodius 
endeavouring the while to initiate the clergyman into 
the first principles of bis System for the improvement 
of Society, to which the latter listened without replying 
a word.. 

The narrow wooden steps led to a landing, on which 

were several doors. Mimmi opened one of these, as an 
old acquaintance, and the party entered into a large, long 
room, in which no less than six families resided, one in 
each comer, and two in the middle. The room was 
lighted by the moon and one Single small tallow candle, 
before which a middle-aged woman sat on a broken stool, 
mending old clothes; upon a bench near her sat two 
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children, busy sorting rags. The boy was a handsome, 
well-grown child ; the girl, whom Mimmi called Mina, 
had nothing remarkable about her, except a pair of bright 
blue eyes, which seemed to look lovingly and gladly forth 
trom a sickly, pale, and meagre countenance. No one 
could have imagmed, from her expression, that her legs 
and feet were withered, and that she was compelled 
always to remain in one place, or to move herseif along 
upon her knees. 

** That is our best little girl in the infant school," said 
Mimmi Svanberg, in an under tone to the clergyman; 
'^ and she has a voice which makes it a joy to hear her. 
Besides^ she is such a good and contented child. When 
any of the other poor children have food in the school 
she never begs any of it, her large eyes only look so 
beseechingly that it really goes to my heart when there is 
not sufficient for her to have some, or when it is not her 
tum, for it is a certainty that she gets no dinner at home. 

The mother Good evening, Mrs. Granberg, you see 

that I have not forgotten you, and you shall have the 
boots either to-morrow moming or the moming after, so 
that you can then sit out in the market to seil your 
things without your feet being frozen ; thank you, thank 
you, Mrs. Granberg. Here is our pastor come to see 
you, and would like to know how you manage to provide 
for yourself and your children. Just teil him how you 

contrive." 

Poor Mrs. Granberg, whose eyes sparkled with grati- 

tude in her pale, emaciated countenance, said humbly, — 
" How good you are to inquire after a poor creature 

like me ! " 

She seemed embarrassed, and it was only after she had 
heard the familiär remarks of the pastor's wife about 
health and sickness, &c., that she by degrees became 
more communicative. 

-^/' said she, then, *'how fortunate they are who do 
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not know what sickness is, and how it deprives one of 
one's power ! Many a time bave I cried because I wa» 
not able to work and eam a bit of bread for me and my 
cbildren, as I used formerly ; but that has not been thc 
case for Bome years. One trouble 1 have that I shall 
carry with me to the grave, and that I got before the girl 
was bom. It was in the depth of winter, and we lived 
outside the town. It was a bitterly cold and snowy 
winter, and we suffered great want. Granberg had been 
away for fourteen days, and I did not know where he 
was. For three whole days we had not had a morsel of 
bread nor a bit of meat inside the house. The child 
cried ; I spun, and when I got very hungry and weak I 
laid me down to sleep. Anxiety and hunger soon woke 
me again. But I would not weep nor yet give in, because 
of the child to which I should soon give birth, and for 
its sake I determined to keep in as good heart as I could. 
I säte down again to my spinning-wheel. At length I 
cotdd bear up no longer ; I took my homespun jacket, the 
only thing I had left belonging to better days, and went 
to Fetteres Anna, and asked her to take it to Stenbom's 
to put it in pawn, and bring me back something to eat, 
for we could not go on famishing any longer. 

" Stina went, and soon came back again, with two 
cakes of bread, six-pennyworth of meal, and a herring. 
And we cooked, and we ate, and how good they were. 
But Stina had met Granberg as she was going out, and 
told him how badly off I was at home ; and he knew 
it well enough, and that was just the very reason why 
he kept away ; he knew that there was nothing to be 
had. 

''Somc days afterwards we heard that Granberg had 
Bold the jacket at a public-house for eight rix-dollars. 
But I knew nothing about it of a certainty before he 
came one day drunk into the room, and threw upon the 
floor a sack which held half a bushel of peas, and ex- 
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claimed, * See, there you have your jacket ! ' I then 
nnderstood the whole thing, there was a noise in my 
head, a rending pain in my body, and I fainted away. 
After that little Mina was bom — a poor little creature, 
such as she is now, and I have never since then had 
a day free from pain." 

" Poor Mrs. Granberg ! " said the pastor's wife com- 
passionately, but in an undervoice, as she sighed, " My 
God ! my God ! " 

She and her husband then turned to the little girl with 
the bright, cheerful eyes. They asked her, if it were not 
wearisome to be always sitting. 

" Oh, yes," replied the child, " it would be a deal nicer 
if I could run and jump about, like the other childreh ; 
but I can always amuse myself, as it is ! " 

" She is always so cheerful," said her mother, with a 
melancholy smile, ** she has been sitting to-day for a 
little while at the top of the stairs, and heard the lark 
sing ; and then her geranium's Coming into flower. She 
has always sometlüng to be pleased about. She would 
sing all day long like a bird, if only, poor child, I could 
feed her better. But since she has gone to the Infant 
school she is, for all that, very happy ! " 

" The Almighty has blessed the child for your sake, 
and he will bless you through the child ! " said the pastor, 
with emotion. 

Whilst the good couple were talking with Mrs. Gran- 
berg, Mimmi Svanberg had silently stolen away into a 
comer, where a poor woman suffering from Cancer lay 
upon a straw mattress. She had helped to lay her on 
her bed, and to dress her sore. She had for some time 
attended her thus as a nurse. 

In the meantime the other inhabitants of the room 
were all in movement, thronging around the pastor and 
his wife, some of them with pitiful stories, and some of 
them evidently in a State of liquor. 

I» 2 
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" Now let US go," Said Mimmi Svanberg to her friends ; 
''you must talk another time with the pastor, good 
people. You can very well understand that it is now too 
lata. We must all now go to bed. Good night ! good 
night ! " 

Once more in the street, she said, — 

" Take care now, dear pastor, that Granberg has some 
help from the guardian of the poor. She is well deserving 
of it, is she not ? " 

" You artful Mimmi ! '' said the pastor, jokingly 
threatening her with his cane, " 1*11 lay any wager that 
you had that design in your head all the time, and fooled 
me up those steps, where I was very near losing my 
balance and falling backwards, just on piurpose to ac- 
complish it ! Ay, you are an excellent one ! Confess, 
now, that you did it on speculation ! " 

"Yes, that I did!" said Mimmi, laughing heartily; 
** I knew that my good pastor could not resist, if he saw 
the thing brought before his own eyes ; and the guardians 
of the poor do well to go among them a little." 

" Get along with you ! Yes, if he have anything to 
give. You don*t know, not you, how he is beset ; and of 
a truth I cannot see the bottom of this increasing misery, 
nor teil what will be the end of it, if active ladies do not 
come to our rescue, and take charge of poor families 
and children, so that there may be some order and 
improvement, and if they do not make us better ac- 
quainted with the people, so that we can separate the 
goats from the sheep/* 

" Yes, that is indeed exactly what we will do with our 
Ladies- societies/* said Mimmi Svanberg gaily, "we will 
separate between Mrs. Granberg, who is an invalid and 
a good woman and mother, and Mrs. Bergström^ who is 
a wretched ditto, and teaches her children to beg and to 
steal ; we will endeavour to raise up the one, and look 
after the other and her children. But then comes the 
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Protocols-secretary, N.B., and writes a book against 
Ladies-societies, and malces a dead-set at ns." 

" He will not do it," said the pastor, *' or eise I will 
write a sermon against him and the Philistines.'* 

" Let him write, and let us act," said the pastor's wife, 
" that will be the best. Don't forget, dear Mimmi, that you 
promised to come and help me to dress the bride in the 
moming. It will be about noon, and you will stay and 
dine with us." 

" Yes, if I may only go away in the aftemoon, for I 
promised to help the Dahlströms with the funeral, and 
after that I am to be god-mother at Palmstjemas ; they 
have got such a nice little boy — a great joy in the 
famüy." 

" And now see, we are at home. I shall bring with 
me a flowering myrüe-branch for the bride. Good 
night! Don't forget, dear pastor, poor Granberg and 
Uttie Mina." 

Ten minutes later, and Mimmi Svanberg, having seen 
her father wrapped in his large, flowery dressing-gown, 
seated in his easy chair, at his writing-table, absorbed in 
the labjrrinth of his System, involved in a cloud of 
Havanna ambrosia, and as happy as any professor possibly 
could be, who saw an amended and a happier world shining 
through its fragrant and transparent haze. Happy in 
his way, he kissed his daughter, and said from the depths 
of his heart, " You are my own child, that you are — you 
take after your father — you desire to make your fellow- 
creatures happy. If you had only a method. But you 
are deficient in method, my child. Well, well, every bird 
sings according to his bill, and every one has his own 
way." 

" And all ways lead to Eome," said Mimmi, laughing. 
" And there we shall certainly meet, papa, dear, if not 
before. And now I must retum for a short time to the 
Dufva's to make my appearance as Pax Domestica, with 
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a great broom in my band, to endanger people's domestic 
peace. .Tbat will make a Sensation ! But I shall see 
papa yet again before moming." 

We must now go back an hour of time in the 
evening^ and accompany Hertha and Aunt Petronella, or 
Nella, on their way home from the evening party ; Aunt 
Nella keeping up an incessant patter of small talk in this 
style : 

" To think tbat you will never learn to be prudent and 
to act and talk like other people ! " 

" I don*t wish to be like other people/' said 
Hertha. 

"Yes, that is just the misfortune. What can be the 
use of being diflferent to everybody eise ? What can be the 
advantage of saying everything that one thinks, as if one 
was in le Palais de la VöriU ? It only vexes people and leads 
to anger. You'U be getting a lawsuit on your Shoulders, 
just as I have for my honesty's sake ; I wish that you 
would take waming by my example. Then you might 
escape all the entanglement that I am involved in, and 
that everlasting waiting, like me, for a summons." 
Here Aunt Nella stopped, because Hertha stopped as 
she Said, 

" I must go up to Amalia for a moment." 

"To Amalia!" exclaimed Aunt Nella, "honified, and 
you know that the Director has forbidden any of us to 
have intercourse with her ! ** 

" Nevertheless, I must see her this evening ; I have 
some work for her, and she needs it. Go quietly onward, 
dear aunt, I will soon overtake you.** 

" No, ah, no ; that I dare not — dare not go along the 
street alone at this time of night, no. I would rather than 
that go up with you to her, if you must go ; but *' 

Hertha had already gone into the house and knocked 
softly upon the door of a room, within which a faint light 
had been seen in the street, shining tlirough a curtained 
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Window. After knocking she said softly, " It is I, Amalia ; 
open the door." 

" I'll not go in," said Aunt Petronella, angrily ; " 1*11 
neither compromise nor involve myself, by going to 
such—" 

The door opened, and Hertha entered. It was a young 
woman of fine figure, and even of an agreeable appearance 
who opened the door ; bat her eyes seemed heavy and red, 
and a bitter expression gloomed the whole countenance. 

"You come, nevertheless, Hertha," said she, with 
emotion. " You do not forget me." 

" No, never ; see, there is some work, Amalia, at least 
for a week ; you will be well paid. It is for Eva Dufva ; 
and there is some bread and some cake. It was given 
me ; it is mine, and you can take it without hesitation. 
You have certainly had nothing to eat to-day." 

" No ; but that does not matter. I have had food for 
the poor little fellow ; it would have been harder to have 
been without work. Then one's heart gets so heavy, and 
one is so sad. But now — God bless you, Hertha ! " 

It was a little poverty-stricken room in which this con- 
versation took place. AU within it, however, was neat 
and well kept ; beside the bed stood a cradle, in which 
lay a sleeping child. Hertha approached the cradle, 
whilst she said, 

" If I could do all for you that I would, Amalia, you 
should never either want work or bread ; but I am able to 
do so Uttle." 

** God bless you for your good-will, and for never up- 
braiding or despising me, as others do. Oh ! it is so bitter ; 
so very, very bitter, to be despised, and to know that one 
deserves it. When I think of what I was, and what I 
might have been, it almost drives me mad." 

'' Your fault is small, Amalia, in comparison with his, 
who misled you, and deceived you. You loved him, but 
he did not love you." 
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" Yes, if I Lad loved him much, Hertha, then I would 
liave excused m3'8elf more ; but I only loved him 

sufficiently to be easily weak ; if I had only had 

bomebody or something to strengthen me ! It was levity, 
curiosity, youthful impulses which made me unfortunate ; 
it was the want of something better to fix my feelings, 
my thoughts upon. My heart was füll, my life so poor, 
my brain and my fature so empty; I wished to experience 
the feelings of life, if only for a moment ; — Ah, I little 
thought that I should have aftenvards to drink its dregs 
during the whole remainder of my days ! And if you had 
not sustained me, I could not have bome it ! " 

" You must bear it, Amalia," said Hertha, with sorrow- 
ful eamestness, " you are a motlier : you must live and 
work for your child s sake ; and you will do it, I know, 
and I love you for it !" 

"Yes, Hertha! For this child have I worked and 
starved, and starved and worked ; and my only consolation 
is that I stand before God and man such as I am ; that I 
have concealed notliing, evaded notliing, either responsi- 
bility or penalty. Yes,*' she continued, rising and 
directing a fixed gaze on her sleeping child, '* I will be 
a mother, I will live and work, so that no want and no 

neglect may be the lot of my child ; but 1 feel 

myself weaker of late, and — if I should die !" 

**Then is your child miner said Hertha, seizing 
Amalia*8 hand ; " and so long as I live and can work, it 
shall want for nothing of that, be certain, Amalia ; and if 
the World casts stones at you, I will defend you, and say 
that you were a good mother ; that you were worthy of 
esteem, because you had the courage to bear the scom 
and contempt of society by keeping your child with you 
and living for it, like a true mother ; and I have not words 
to teil you how I despise those who depreciate and con- 
denm you. I honour you for it, Amalia ; and if I were 
free and coold ** 
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" I know, I know ; and don't say any more. I cannot 
teil you how it consoles, how it strengthens me, tliat you 
approve of my conduct in this respect. It will give me 
new courage to live and suffer and to resist temptations ; 
for oh, this solitude and want of occupation are terrible ! 
Hertha, do not forsake me !" 

"Never!" replied Hertha, and pressöd Amalia s hand 
as she added, " I will come again very soon ; but I must 
go now. I hear annt coughing, and my father expects 
me. But, Amalia, expect me soon again ! '* 

Hertha found Aunt Nella, who was waiting in the 
passage, in a very excited state. 

" You will compromise both yourself and me,*' said she, 
angrily, " what will people think, what will people believe, 
&om such Visits, at this time of night ? It will bring me 
into a thousand difiGiculties. Besides, it has kept us so 
long, and the Director will be so very cross! And 
Heaven knows what new accusations my enemies may 
advance against me when the cause comes to be heard ! 
Oh! oh!" 

Thus talked and sighed the poor lady the whole way. 
Hertha answered not a word, and by her expression no 
one would have suspected that she heard a single syllable, 
and the truth is, that the talk about the enigmatical law- 
suit brought about by one or more mysterious enemies — 
all gentlemen — and the incessant danger in which Aunt 
Nella stood, by reason of its protracted hearing, had so 
ofien sounded in Hertha's ears, that she was accus- 
tomed to listen to it, as one listens to the dissonance of 
a barrel-organ for ever playing the same piece, with a 
certain submissive suffering, in expectation of its some 
time ceasing. 

It was an evening towards the end of March, and the 
heavens shone bright with stars above the grey ice-clad 
earth. Hertha's glance was raised with a gloomy 
expression to this briUiant heaven, and then it feil upon 
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the frozen ground on which she was Walking with a weary, 
heavy step. She seemed to be drawing a comparison 
between the two^ and to be thinking with the poet Henrik 
Wergeland : 

Stars 1 if ye conld only see 

All earth's silent misery, 

Oh ! then in the heayens nightly 

Ye coald not shine forth so brightly I 

Her Steps and Aunt Nella's tongue stopped at the 
same moment. They had now reached — 
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Beadeb, has it not sometimes happened to thee, as 
thou wert wandering in our towns, to cast thine eyes upon 
a house from which they were involuntarily repelled with 
an unpleasant impression, unless they became riveted 
upon it with that kind of interest which is produced by 
dark mysteries ? The house may be well-built, with its 
two or three storeys, and yet have a certain dark and 
ruinous appearance. It is flecked and blotched with grey, 
and a sickly yellow-green, wherever the plaster has fallen 
off, or is damp-stricken. No flowering plants are to be 
Seen in the Windows, from all of which seems to look forth 
a something dark and brooding. The tiles of the roof are 
also dark, some broken and decayed, others moss-grown. 
The Steps look as if nobody gave themselves the trouble 
to sweep them or keep them clean. Whichever way you 
tum your eyes, they are met by some ill-conditioned feature. 
There is a something dead, a sometliing divested of beauty 
and of life about the place. 

You may be certain that many silent sighs are breathed 
Hdrth daily in such a house ; many bitter unseen tears 
8hed| and tortured hearts beat, beat as though they 
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wonld burst the dark, iinprisoning walls, in yain ! The 
old house Stands there, like a dark mystery closing its 
walls around the buming strife and agony of the liying 
soulfrom one ten years' end to another, hiding them from 
the eye of the world. The profound drama of human life 
goes on within it ; the child is bom, brought up, developed, 
loves, yeams, longs, suflfers, and withers away. The old 
house speaks not a word about it. It silently conceals 
the mysteries of family-life from the cradle to the coflSn, 
with all its unspeakable bittemess, its corroding rust, 
which eats into the heart as the old song says, and the 
World around has no idea of it. It merely has an idea that 
" wormwood grows in that house." 

At times, however, these internal corroding dis-. 
organisations, these secret agonies, the measure of which 
has been heaped up to over-flowing, burst forth, and then 
something terrible occurs. Husband is murdered by wife, 
or wife by husband, or child by the parent, or an incendiary 
fire takes place which destroys the old house, and spreads 
desolation far around ; and these reveal, now and then, 
the dark mysteries of the old house to the world. Tattling 
tongues are thrust forth from every windo w ; the walls talk 
for the first, and perhaps for the last time. There is then 
an end of the old house ; that which remains is a ruin. 

Sometimes the house still remains, but shunned of all who 
would choose for themselves a dwelling. For such houses 
are said to be haunted. Some uneasy ghost walks there. 
But long before it arrives at that stage, the old house 
Stands from one ten years* end to another, silent and 
dark, as a moss-grown graveyard, whilst living hearts 
slowly bleed to death within it. 

There are many such houses in the world, though not 
many with such good cause as the old house before which 
we are now standing. 

In the lobby, Aunt Nella made a hesitating pause, 
and said : 
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"If — ^perhaps — if I might escape going up to my 
brother-in-law ! — I am quite -sure that v/e have stopped 
over our time, and he will certainly be so angry ! — If you 

would say " 

" I shall say that you were tired, and obliged to rest ! *' 
Said Hertha. " Go to my sisters, aunt dear, and give 
my love to them. I will give a kind greeting to papa 
from aunt ! ** 

And with these words Hertha sprung up-stairs. 
" Well, if you think you can manage it so ; then — but 
where is she ? — Well, well, if she ever is plagued with a 
lawsuit, as I am, she will not be so nimble-footed ! ** 

And sighing and twiddUng the strings of her reticule, 
.Aunt Nella trotted across the court to another part of the 
house. 

Hertha was very soon obliged to moderate her pace, 
because there was no light on the stairs, and it was very 
dark. On the second flight of stairs she was met by a 
youth carrying a candle, and who advanced towards her 
with agitated haste. 

" Hertha — cousin — what a long time you have been ! " 
and the light of the small candle, which was stuck 
crookedly into an old brass candlestick, feil upon the 
figure of a tall, but not strong youth, the mass of whose 
dark hair had a disordered appearance, whilst his eyes, 
deep-seated under a broad but low forehead, glanced 
forth with an unsteady, uncertain gaze. There was 
something gloomy and be wildered in the whole ap- 
pearance of the youth, and his voice was rough, as if 
breaking, although he seemed to be about twenty years 
of age. 

" Have I been so very long, dear Budolph ? " said 
Hertha, kindly and calmly. " What o'clock is it ? " 
" Certainly twenty minutes past eight. Uncle sits with 

his watch in his band ** 

"Give me the candle, Rudolph; you drop the tallow 
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on the stairs. Let us go in. Has it been a very tedioos 
evening ? '* 

" Most dreadfully tedious ! " 

" It is my fault. I ought not to have stayed so long. — 
Help me ! — Thank you, I'll take off my over-shoes 
myself ; but my cloak — ^thank you, Budolph ! 1*11 keep 
my shawl on. It is so cold here ! " 

They stood in a large desolate room, lighted merely by 
the thin candle crookedly placed in the brass eandlestick. 
Hertha shuddered involuntarily as she cast a long glance 
round the gloomy room in which fire seldom bumed. 

" Let US go in together ! " continued she, and advanced 
resolutely towards a door on the left, in the large room. 
As she put her hand on the lock, she involuntarily paused 
a moment whilst she drew a deep breath ; she then opened 
the door and went in. 

Here, in a frugally-fumished room, was merely one 
person, and that a man. He sat on a sofa just opposite 
the door, with a table before him, on which two candles 
were buming. His feet were wrapped in flannel, and he 
held his gold watch in his hand. There was no possi- 
bility of mistaking who he was. He was the master of 
the house and the bugbear of the family. 

He was a slender and rather small man ; his features 
were regulär and well-defined ; his hair steel-grey and 
bristly stood straight up from his high and commanding 
forehead; and beneath the dark, bushy eyebrows lay a 
pair of large, dark-grey eyes, whose stem and angry 
glance was now fixed upon Hertha. 

" YouVe stayed over your time ! " said Director Falk, 
in a fierce voice to his daughter. ** It is twenty-two 
minutes past eight by my watch. What made you stop 
so long?" 

" I did not know what time it was ; — I forgot ! " replied 
Hertha coldly. 

"Forgot!" burst forth the Director, "forgot! Is 



that any excuee ? Ought people to forget their duty ? — 
That, perhaps, you tbink nothing of ; or tbiuk, perhapB, 
that it 18 beautifol, noble, independent ! That I know 
is according to ^hose modern theories of which you are 
80 fond ; according to the laws of female emancipation, 
I Buppose, by which you will emancipate yoarself irom 
obedience to parBnts ? Forgot, indeed ! One of these 
fine days you'll be forgetting that you have a father, or 
that you have any duties at all to perform towards 
him, Forgot 1 — and you teil me so in that obBtinate 
way, as if you had a right to demand whatever you liked, 
and in whatever way you chooBe, without auy reference 
to me. But I will be maBter in my own bouse t I will 

bare obedience there and Subordination ! I'll be d d 

& thousand times, if I will bear to have people one time 
after another disregarding my orderB, and forgetting the 
time which I fix for them. I know what I will, and I will 
have my will t And I will have my own will to be law 
in my own house ! I won't endure to have people for- 
getting what I have eaid to them above a hundred times. 
And more than a hundred times have I said that I would 
have the gate locked at eight o'clock in the evening, and . 
I would not, on any pretence, have it open after eight ; 
and, therefore, you ought to be at home at eight precisely 
every evening ; before eight, or at eight precisely 1 Have 
you heard that before now, or not ? " 

" I have heard it 1 " replied Hertha, as before. 

" Very well ; then be so good as to act accordingly, or 
I will have the gate locked and barred every aftemoon, 
md yoa afaall not so easily get ont to any of yoixr pleasure 
ics, whicii iiiiilci! you forget yonr duties at home." 
t why jrutst it be precisely eif^t o'clock?" asked 
g ntiui in a gruntiog, Ül-tempered voice. 

L scoundrel ! Becaose I iriU have it so, 

inute. That iB enongh, I hope, or what 

t must you be mnmbling for ? Keep 
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your foolish tongue within your teeth, tili people speak 
to you! Don't you be meddling in that which is no 
business of yours. YouVe nothing to say on the subject ! 
If you had not been my nephew, I would long since have 
turned you out of doors, you good-for-nothing, you! 
Write and count a little you can, and that little you have 
leamed of me ; but sense you have none, and that neither 
I nor anybody eise could ever drive into you ! You are, 
and you will remain to be, a clown all your days, and fit 
for nothing but to eat the bread of charity ! And if ever 
you mix yourself up again in things that don't concem 
you, I'U — give you a good dressing ! My feet are cursedly 
weak, but my hands, thank God, are active enough, and 
that you shall have some experience of ! Be silent ! I 
have not talked to you, but to Hertha ! " 

" Eudolph is a good lad ! " said Hertha, with a flashing 
glance, " and will some day be a clever man ; and able to 
provide for himself, without being obliged to eat the bread 
of charity. Even now, he is very useful in the counting- 
house!" 

" To whom are you saying that ? " shouted the Director, 
tuming to his daughter ; " are you going to teach me ? 
Do you understand such things better than I do ? Now, 
really the pretension of young women is going too far. 
One thing, however, I will advise you, and that is, to keep 
to your spinning-wheel and your housekeeping aflEfdrs; 
for more than that neither you nor any other woman in 
the universe understands. Thank God, if they can 
understand what is before them. Shoemaker, stick to 
your last ! I won't allow any one to encroach upon my 
rights. But now-a-days women will mix themselves up 
in everything, and therefore everything goes wrong. 
There's such a deal of talk about this genius ! and this 
genius ! and this genius ! and this must be an artist, and 
that a book-keeper, and that an author, or a professor, or 
some other great thing ! Cursed talk, altogether ! I wish 
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that they were real kitchen-geniuses ! then they would at 
least do something usefal in the world. But now they 
are too grand for that — Heaven help us ! — must live for 
a higher object, be fellow-citizenesses, or some folly or 
other ! It provokes me only to think of it ; and so long 
as I live^ and am master in my own house, my daughters 
shall not make a spectacle of themselves to the whole 
World with any such stupidity, but shall attend properly 
each one to her own business. I will not tolerate any 
modern notions about freedom and emancipation in my 

Thus the Director continued to scold, tuming towards 
his daughter, who, from the moment when he again 
addressed her, stood quite silent, pale, and immovable ; 
her dark eyes riveted upon him with an expression of 
deep inward sufifering, which sometimes seemed to be 
transformed into hatred and defiance. But not a syllable 
passed her pale lips. Budolph again sat down by the 
wall, with his head drooped upon his breast, his usual 
attitude, and his now darkly gleaming eyes fixed alter- 
nately upon the Director and Hertha« 

This painful scene was interrupted by the old servant, 
Anna, who came in to say that supper was ready. 

Aimt Nella now made her appearance, together with 
two quite young girls of twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Aunt Nella made her salutation in an embarrassed 
manner, and busily twisted and twirled her reticule- 
strings. The girls made their curtseys very diffidently^ 
and did not advance beyond the door, when they saw 
their father's angry and excited appearance. 

He in the meantime called them up to him, and seemed 
to become somewhat mollified whilst he looked at them ; 
asked them some questions, filliped their noses, and 
called them names, which made them blush up to their 
ears, and filled the eyes of one of them with tears. 

Then they were called "simpleton" and "fool," and 
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" cry-baby," which cansed the fountain of tears, so plenteous 
and so easily excited at their age, to overflow, which 
provoked a fresh ebullition of tears — " What's the meaning 
of this ? Cursed sentimentality. I'll have nothing of 
that sort : I won't allow it. If you can do nothing but 
<5ry> you may go your way and amuse yourselves the best 
you can. Can't your aunt teach you something better 
than crying ? Can't she teach you to be rational girls 
and not simpletons ? " 

" They are yet so young, so sensitive," stammered 
Aunt Nella. 

" Oh, bah, sensitive !" said the Director, " The devil 
take your feeUngs and your sensibility, which is nothing 
but cursed nonsense ! It is so beautiful and so affecting to 
be so sensitive, and to sit and sigh and read novels, and 
ery and pout at everything, and be displeased with the 
whole World, and mak^ themselves unhappy about nothing. 
But I will not have my daughters brought up in this way. 
I will have them made useful and practical human beings, 
and not to live in dreams and nonsense. I will have 
nothing to do with any such thing. Do you hear me ? 
Mind, then, that we have no more giimaces. Now come 
and sit down to table." 

Old Anna had just said that dishes were at the table. 

The Director, supported upon the arm of the faithfid 
old servant, and by a stick, limped out into the dining- 
room, followed by the others in silence. Two tallow 
candles, standing upon the table, dimly lighted the large 
dark room. 

" How pleasant it is to have light here ! " whispered 
Rudolph to Hertha. 

"What's that? — What are you saying?" asked the 
Director, tuming upon him a pair of threatening eyes. 
Eudolph cowered before them, as it were, and was 
silent. 

" I believe that youll be lively enough ! " said the 
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Director ; " and — there's that for you ! Be less nimble 
with your tongue, and have more sense another time." 

And Budolph received a blow on the cheek, which made 
a buzzing in bis ears. Hertba's eyes flashed fire at tbis, 
and Aunt Nella began to cry. 

" Come, come, no nonsense !" said the Director; " sit 
down to table. Where is Alma, why does not she 
come up ? '' 

" She is not well ; she is gone to bed," replied Aunt 
Nella, who tried to swallow her tears in a glass of beer 
posset. 

'* Cursed nonsense ! *' mumbled the Director again ; 
but as when the .thunderbolt has fallen the storm 
gradually abates, so now the Director's ill-humour 
«eemed to have discharged itself, and a certain depres- 
«ion took its place. He seemed as if he wished to dis- 
«ipate it by talking on indifferent subjects, but he received 
either monosyllabic replies, or no reply at all, if bis 
remarks were not put in the form of questions. The 
frugal meal was very soon ended ; no one seemed to 
have enjoyed it, excepting Budolph, who ate ravenously, 
and the Director^ who seemed to take bis usual basin of 
wine-gruel, with bis usual appetite. 

When they all rose from table, the Director said a short 
'* Good night" to Aunt Nella, who curtsied, twisting the 
while the strings of her reticule, and to the little girls, 
who went forward and kissed their father's band, while they 
" thanked bim for a good meal," and said " good night." 
His glance rested gloomily and joylessly upon the children, 
who seemed to wish to get away. 

'* Oh, how unbearable it is here," whispered the spirited 
little Martha to her sister Maria; "I would positively 
marry at night if I were only sure of waking a widow the 
next moming," 

" Hush ! hush ! don't talk so," admonished Aunt Nella, 
AS she prepared to leave the room with the children. 
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Hertha and Budolph had already accompanied the 
Director. 

" Set out the table and give me the cards," said he. 

Budolph brought a round table which he placed before 
the sofa, and Hertha laid upon it a well-wom pack of 
Cards, and they sat down to a three-handed game. A 
more lifeless and joyless card party could hardly be 
conceived. Hertha played mechanically ; she was very 
pale, and spoke coldly and with constraint the words 
which the game required. Budolph^ again, made continual 
mistakes, which gave the Director occasion to be almost 
continually scolding him. Excepting in this way, not a 
Word was spoken. They did not play for money. The 
Director seemed pleased with winning the game, which he 
almost always did, because the others played ill or without 
interest. Thus were spent two hours. The Director 
then looked at his watch and said, " It is now eleven, we 
may close." 

Budolph and Hertha silently pushed away their chairs, 
carried away the table, and put the cards aside. 

" Good night, Budolph ; you can go to bed," said the 
Director coldly. " Hertha, stay, I wish to speak to 
you." 

Budolph bowed sullenly and left the room, after he had 
cast a lingering glance at Hertha. 

Father and daughter were now alone, there was a deep 
süence, each seemed to wait for the other to speak first. 
At length the Director said : — 

" Hertha, you have failed in duty to your father. Do 
you not think you should beg his pardon ? " 

Hertha made no reply. Her heart was füll of stormy 
feelings and bitter words. She was afraid of speaking lest 
she should say too much, The Director continued in a 
milder voice : 

" I desire nothing but the best interests of my children. 
I fulfil my duty to them, and I desire only that they should 

IL 1 
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fulfil theirs towards me— »should show me obedience and 
gratitude." 

Again there was no reply. Astonished at Hertha's 
BÜence, the Director looked inquiringly at her, endeavour- 
ing to Interpret the peculiar expression of her counte- 
nance, in the same way that we puzzle over a difficult 
riddle. Many thoughts and feelings seemed to be 
working there ; some seemed wishful to find expression, 
but were opposed by others, which said, " It is not worth 
while; he cannot, he will not understand/' In the 
meantime there was something in the milder voice and 
countenance of her father, together with his suffering state^ 
which seemed to touch her deeply, and she merely said 
with melancholy seriousness, as she bowed her head, 

" Good night, my fether." 

The Director looked at her and extended his band for 
her to kiss, for it was the custom in his house, moming, 
noon^ and evening, for the children to kiss the band of 
their father. For some years, however, this old usage 
of childish reverence had become oppressive to Hertha, 
because her heart was not in it, and this evening it was 
an impossibility to her. She repeated merely in a con- 
strained voice, " Good night," bowed her head as a 
parting salutation, and went out, sajdng, '^ I will send in 
Anna." 

The outstretched band remained thus for a moment, 
then it was clenched convnlsively ; a dark, angry red, 
flushed the pale countenance of the Director and he 
exclaimed : — 

" The devil take their notions of emancipation." 

He sat silently staring with the expression of an 
enraged beast, until the faithful old servant, Anna, came 
in to help her master to his bed. 

She had lived in the family more than twenty years, 
was accustomed to speak her thoughts, and the Director 
listened to her more than to any one eise in the house ; 
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he was in the habit of speaking more confidentially with 
her than with any other being in the world. Now, there- 
fore, from the necessity of unbordening bis heart after the 
scene which had just occurred, he began : — 

^' Things are getting madder and madder than ever in 
this World." 

" Yes, yes ; but — " said Anna, who was somewhat of 
a misanthrope^ "the older people get, the worse they 
get." 

" That I don't know," said the Director angrily, " but 
this I do know, that young girls get more and more un- 
reasonable in their demands, and more and more dis- 
obedient and ongrateful to their fathers." 

" Yes, yes, but, poor things, — ^their Hves are not so very 
amusing either." 

"Amusing! — ^Why should they be amusing? It is 
better for young girls that their lives should be dull than 
amusing. It teaches them to be serious, industrious, and 
domestic." 

** Yes, but I don't think it would do any great härm if 
they had a little amusement at the same time. I don't 
mean any giddy sort of amusement^ but something plea« 
sant to think about and wish for, and which would 
enliven them, and give them a sort of outlet. For life is 
very heavy, and very narrow sometimes for us women." 

" Oh nonsense. What do you want ? What do my 
daughters want ? Have they not everything which they 
require — ^whether of clothing or of food ? " 

" Yes, certainly — yes, certainly. But look you, Director, 
this is my way of thinking, — ^young people must have some- 
thing to live for ; something which is their own, and which 
they can improve ; yes, something certainly to think about 
and ocoupy themselves with for the future. Look you, I am 
only a poor woman-servant, but I have my own oertain oc- 
cupation for every day, and my own certam wages for every 
year, which I can do just as.I hke with ; some of it I can 
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put every year into the Savings' Bank for my old age, or 
ohe to hclp a friend. And I believe that every human 
being ought to have his own, and liberty to do with it as 
he likes ; becausc that leads to peace and contentment/' 

*' You are right, inasmuch as it applies to those who 
have attained to mature years, and can properly take care 
of themselves, and that which belongs to them/' said the 
Dircctor« ** But young girls cannot do that. They are 
mero childrcn. If they had anything of their own and 
liberty to do what they liked with it, there would soon be 
an end of it. Precisely because I wish my girls to have 
some time sometiiing to manage, and live upon, and not 
be dependent on others when they get old, precisely for 
this reason must I manage and save for them. And so I 
shall continue to do even if they are ungrateful« I know, 
however, tliat one day they will be thankful to me/* 

*^ Yes, but Director, I still think that Mamsell Alma and 
Mamsell Hertlia are old enough and sensible enough to 
be able to manage for themselves/' 

" You don't i&derstand it. I know better. Alma is a 
good girl, but too weak to be able to take care of herseif. 
And Hertha is a headstrong, self-willed girl, who needs 
to remain under guardianship all her da}'8.'' 

^* Nay, look now, I say that the Director does her a 
great injustice V* exclaimed Anna, with the boldness of a 
laithful old senant; '' and her deceased ladyship llärd did 
not understand her any better. But this I say, that 
though she has a head and a wiU of her own, yet that she 
is really an uncommonly clever young lady, and does not 
deserve injustice, and could manage both a town and a 
nation, if it came to that. She has not been at all like 
•nybody eise ever since she was a child, and may be a 
Uttle peeuliar and juroud, bat so good-hearted and so noble- 
mindtfd» to x«asonable-— *' 

^It W10 yott and her moiher who spoiled her with 
I^Qung in tlwt wajr intetnipted the Pirector. '' She is 
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stubbom and self^willed, I say, and needs discipline. It 
does not do for girls to have their own will or to be their 
own advisers. And it is now, as it has been, my will thät 
my daughters shall direct themselves according to my 
will, and not say or do anything which is contrary to it. 
I am master of my own house, I hope, and they are my 
children, and that's positive ! If my daughters are wise 
they will find it best to obey their father." 
But, if they should die ? " 

What doyou mean ? — ^What are you talking about?" 
Said the Director violently, " why should they die ? " 

" Ay, I believe, £hat — Mamsell Alma will not be very 
long in this world. I believe that sorrow has taken very 
deep hold upon her." 

" It is your foolish fancy and superstition," said the 
Director, as before. " What is amiss with her ? Is she 
not in every day to dinner, the one day like another ? I 
See no change in her." 

" But she does not come up in the evenings any longer, 
and she looks so deathly of late. And I know that she 
has got no sleep the greater part of the night, ever 
since " 

" Stupid stuff ! stupid fancies ! " again interrupted the 
Director angrily* ** She has been somewhat complaining 
for some time. But the doctor sees her twice in the 
week, and she will soon be better. But if any of the girls 
complain you think directly that they are in the agonies 
of death. It is nothing but stupid superstition ! Now 
then, help me into bed, and give me over thatlittle ehest." 

Old Anna was a&onted by the often repeated accu- 
sation of " stupidity," and said not another word, doing 
only, as a machine, that which her master desired her. 
He now therefore dismissed her, saying coldly : 

" Good night ! see that the fire is carefuUy taken down 
in the kitchen, and don't leave tili it is all black on the 
hearth. Do you hear ? " 
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When the Director was left alone, he opened, half 
sitting-up in bed, the little ehest or cash-box, and his 
wrinkled angry countenance grew brighter, as he opened, 
examined with the candle, and again folded together 
varions small strips of paper. After that he smiled with 
satisfaction» and said half aloud to himself : 

'' Not so bad ! not so bad ! Old Falk is a well-to-do 
man ; a well-to-do man, a substantial fellow, a rieh man. 
Ay, ay ; nobody shall look down upon him ! People shall 
take their hats off to him — a rieh man ! '* 

And so saying he laid the ehest under his pillow, 
extinguished the lamp^ and tumed himtelf to sleep, whilst 
his thoughts repeated to him, like a lullaby " A rieh man 1 
A rieh man ! " 

And no waming Toice whispered in his ear, '' Thou 
fool ! this night shall thy soul be required from thee ! *' 
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Whex Hertha left her father's ehamber, she found 
Rudolph in the dining-room, who stood as if waiting 
tliere, with the now nearly bnmt-down candle in his band. 
He advanced towards her, flourishing the candle as he 
Said: — 

''Hertha, will you — ^will you? Say only a word; I 
will do whateyer you wish 1 '' 

'' What do you mean ? " asked Hertha astonished. 

** It is so cold here ! Don't you think that it is yery 
cold now ? — cold ! I saw you shiTer. Do you know, I 
believe, that it never will get any better I '' 

** Go to bed Rudolph, youll be warm there. Oo to 
bed poor Rudolph and sleep, and dream and forget Good 
ni^ dear Rudolph ! " 
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'' I will light 70a down, Hertha/' 

''Not this evening, Budolph. I will light mjrselfl 
Give me yonr candle for to-night, and let the moon be 
your lanthom into your garret» thas you can oblige me, 
Rudolph/' . 

'' 111 go with yoa for all that," said Budolph, " becanse 
something might happen to yoa on the stairs !" And he 
attempted to put his arm round her waist. 

Hertha pushed him genüy away, and said in a deter- 
mined manner, '' I will go alone^ Budolph. I can light 
and help mysell Good night, Budolph.'' 

She went, locking the door behind her. 

Budolph stood a moment silent and moody, muttering 
tohimsel^ 

'' Well, well, Shell haye to fly to me for help some time 
— before she thinks I " and passed through another door 
from the dining-room, which led by a winding staircase 
up to his own Chamber in the attics. 

Hertha went down twq flights of stairs, to the lower 
story, and into the court. The Director's Chamber üoced 
the Street and was at the other end of the house. 

Hertha entered a little stone passage, upon either side 
of which was a door. She knocked softly upon the one 
to the lefL It was opened by Aunt Petronella. 

'' Are my little sisters still awake ? " asked Hertha 
softly. 

" Hertha, Hertha, is it you ? " cried the young fresh 
Toices from the inner room. ''Ah, come, come, and 
teil US something about the ball and the costumes, 
Hertha," 

" Not this evening, but in the moming, my darlings," 
said Hertha, as she beut over her sisters' beds, whilst her 
neck was clasped by tbeir young arms. " I am come to 
say good night to you, and give you a few sweatmeats 
from the great entertainment at the Dufva's." 

" Thanks, thanks, you dear, naughty Hertha ! Good 
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night ; now dream some wouderfiil dream that y ou can teil 
ÜB to-morrow momiDg at breakfast ! " 

Hertha's dreams were celebrated in the family, and 
had constituted for some years tbe most remarkable 
incidenta in this secluded faniily, nay, even their principal 
pleasureB. 

Hertha promiBed to pay particular attention to her 
dreams this night. Annt Nella had sat, before Hertha's 
entrance into the room, deeply absorbed over a large port- 
folio, and, amid a mass of letters, scraps of newspapers, 
pattenis of coUars and needlework, verses, and every 
variety of paper-article lying together in the ntmost con- 
fosion, was endeavouring to catch hold of and bring 
together the ravelled thread of that threatening, mys- 
terious kw-suit which was hanging over her head. The 
endeavour seemed hopeless to uninitiated eyes, bat Annt 
Nella, who had all her days found an exquisite pleasure 
in nuravelling tangied skeins, eeemed not to have any 
doubt about being able to accomplish it, and yet fuUy to 
bring to light the mysteriouHly intriguing enemy, who 
most frequently showed himself as an indefinite, bnt pre- 
jndiced and ofTended gentleman, whom Annt Nella in her 
youth had had the misfortune to stumble against. A 
yarringleB stood near her, upon which was a tangied skein 
of yam, the threada from which had become entangled 
amottg the papers of the portfolio ; all seemed to become 
more and more perplexed ; the old Udy« howerer, com- 
fm-ted beraelf by tliu- .■ritutigli-iiicut on tUc yarrint'li'B, in 

' liope, aa ehe Said eilenUy to hürKt^lf, l.lmt the 
niVL-l niight help the a ' 

Nor was it a bni ifii^^^^^HBteB^'"X""i^>^<">^c 

Kiih ndmimble gtftcDoe mA ^'•txt doli, oponed a way 
for Ute IbMAfl^Mfe mO ih' ^ l. Iii>'yviiiüw 
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mptedly, and the skein diminisbed on the yarringleB, 
lighter and brighter became ber state of mind, and more 
hopefal her thoughts of the nltimate iseue of the im' 
pending law-snit. When Hertha, tberefore, came in 
from her sisters', the old lady having laid aside her 
portfoUo for the tangied yam-skein, and her state of 
mind having begnn to brighten witli the decreasing 
entanglement, she said qnite kindly to Hertha : 

" I am winding now to spole for your weaving, my dear 
Hertha ; and if yoa were but as industriouB as I am, it 
would soon be ready." 

Hertha only rephed " Good night," with an nnhappy 
expresBion of conntenance, and crossed the passage to 
the seoond door. Of this sbe had the key. She opened 
it and went in. It was a lai^e room, in which might be 
perceived the smell both of smoke and damp, Ceiling, 
walls, fire-place.all showed evident want of repair. There 
Tss "bat httle fomitare, and that of the moBt homely 
cliaracter ; althongh in this, as in other things, the 
careful band of woman was observable. A loom and two 
spinning-wlieels stood in the room. Its ouly omament 
was a Uttle book-case and a few picturea, the work of 
Hertha. In a deep recess on" the left band ; — but before 
Ve pioceed to this we will say a few words about the two 
lütfiTa ihemselves, who had spent togetber bere the best 
Sntirftheir yonth, who had here together laughed, and 
. togefter wept, loved, and comforted each other ; spent 
Vihdr days in hard work, and often lain awake through. 
t to read together the old beroic songs or hiatory, 
a'a favourite reading, or noveU, which were Alma's ; 
r become eutbnsiastic about grand ideas, laid out 
l Bcbemes, nay even poared out tiieir warm feelings 
1 in proae and verae (bat merely for each other, 
e they posseased no other public) and then seen 
I dreams grow dim, and thelr life chaoge 
i "which it was now. 
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Their mother died in giving birth to the youngest of 
her daughters. The two eldest were then much younger. 
The mother's ilhiess, occasioned in great measure from 
want of happiness in her marriage, had gloomed the 
childhood of her daughters. After her death their father's 
sister came to take Charge of the household. The difference 
between the influence of the former mistress of the family 
and the present, was like that between a soft, rainy 
Summer and a severe winter. Mrs. Härd was a lady 
who exalted herseif for her love of truth and justice, nor 
will we deny her these qualities; but she had not 
love, and therefore her view of things was never entirely 
true ; she could never see the Whole truth in any object 
which she condemned, and her judgment was, therefore» 
neither just nor enUghtened by the beneficent light of 
reason. 

Hertha was thirteen years old when this lady came to 
live in the family ; she was at that critical age, when the 
child awakes from her slumber and looks around her with 
oi)ened eyes upon the world ; and when all the necessities 
and questionings of the soul burst forth thirsting for the 
light of day. The unusual, and therefore restless tempera- 
ment and faculties of the child were misunderstood and 
misconstrued by Mrs. H&rd. She saw dangerous or 
altogether improper tendencies in everything, and she 
considered that truth and justice required her to represent 
to her father every fault or deficiency in its blackest 
colour, which she called '* its true colour," that the 
young girl might be punished in the severest manner. 
Mrs. H&rd beheved that she acted in this respect as a 
model of conscientiousness and justice. The deeply 
sensitive and enthusiastic girl, who saw her least 
mistake represented as something monstrous ; her most 
innocent actions suspected; her best intentions often 
misconstrued to the very opposite; all her questionings 
about deeper subjects of life repulsed as '* needless ent 
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qniiies," and every expression of her young, aspiring soul 
stemly repelled, became at first miserably unhappy, 
almost driven to despair, and cast into a State of perfectly 
chaotic darkness as regarded herseif, her fellow-creatures, 
life, truth — everything, The necessity which there was 
in her own soul to pour forth love and reverence, 
and which instinctively tumed towards those who 
were her natural guardians, was received by them only 
with injudicious severity, and in a spirit of worldly 
wisdom. She thought at first that they must be 
light, and she herseif wrong. But she saw her sister, 
the gentle, and, according to her judgment, the almost 
saintly Alma, condemned and severely treated also. 
At this, her naturally strong mind raised itself out 
of the slayish depression which was otherwise gaining 
the mastery over her, and she overcame it through love 
to her sister. " That light," of which the Gospel speaks, 
^' which lights every man who comes into the world,*' 
diffased its illuminating beams through her own con- 
science, to judge and to condemn &ose who could unjustly 
judge and act towards that angelic sister. The light 
within her own conscience was strengthened and awoke 
to a still higher life, by means of the religious instruction 
which she at this time, together with her sister and the 
young people in the Community where she dwelt, received. 
And although this might be imperfect, and fettered by 
the mere literal interpretation, as is generally the case, 
and although even here her inquiries respecting difficult 
dogmas were repulsed by the teacher with the remark 
that, " People must not ask questions ; that Eeason must 
be subdued under the obedience of Faith ;" still, never- 
theless, her naturally powerful instincts towards the 
highest justice and the highest good, obtained by this 
means new words and an increased strength. Armed 
with these, she now turned herseif towards those who had 
endeavoured to curb her and her sister. She demanded 
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a higher Standard of truth and of justice than theirs. 
Tbey did not understand her. But, nevertheless, there 
were moments when Mrs. Härd trembled before the 
young girly whom she wished to rule, so threatening was 
her glance, so commanding was her whole being at the 
slightest unjust word or treatment wbere Alma was con- 
cemed. Mrs. Härd did not venture any longer to treat 
Alma with severity. But all the more, from this very 
cause, did she describe Hertha to her father as of a 
factious and self-willed disposition, and every word which 
she spoke, and all her actions, were retailed and repre- 
sented to him from this point of view. And as she 
carried to the father the most exaggerated reports of bis 
daughter, so did she likewise report to the daughters every 
word of bis and all bis denunciations with exaggerated 
severity, at the very time tbat she declared berself to be 
endeavouring to mollify him, and to be a peacemaker 
between them ; and, probably, she really believed berself 
to be so, because a great mahy people are Struck with an 
extraordinary blindness as regards themselves. By these 
means Mrs. Härd produced a gradually increasing bitter 
misunderstanding between father and daughters. 

We have drawn a dark picture of family relationship. 
Would to God that it were of rare occurrence ! 

That which, also, still more clearly showed Hertha the 
want of true insight and justice in the aunt, as regarded 
berself and her sister, was her perfect weakness and 
blindness towards her own daughter Amalia, a gay and 
handsome, but self-willed young girl, who was very much 
addicted to pleasure. The mother approved and allowed 
her to foUow her own whims and fancies ; let her amuse 
berself at parties out of the house, wbere her little 
triumphs were flattering both to her own and her 
mother's vanity ; whilst the daughters of the house were 
compcUed to hard work for the benefit of the family. 
But it was not the work, in the meantime, that they 
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complained of ; it was the want of light, as it were, in the 
doing of it, the want of enjoyment, and any future ad van- 
tage from it. They did not, however, complain aloud; 
for they knew that if they did so it would merely lead to 
reproof and sermonising. 

Under such a regime, spring up in young energetic 
natures, amid the best circumstances, a greatrevolutionary 
taste, warm sympathies for the Poles, the Hungarians, 
and for all oppressed nations^ together with the wish to 
fight for them ; in more doubtful circumstances, many 
dark wishes for which people bitterly reproach them* 
selves, but of which they cannot prevent the recurrence ; 
as for instance, the death of certain near relations ; a 
fire or some other violent accident, or for anything, in 
fact, which should interrupt the murderous compulsion 
and monotony of daily life. 

Fewer heavenly rays of light penetrate into such a hell 
of domestic life than into any other shadowy region of 
the earth. The negroes of the Slave States of America 
have their reHgious festivals, when they can give füll 
play to Üieir souls in sermons-and in songs, and drink 
in new life from the light which flows from the life 
and doctrine of the Saviour, when they enjoy together 
their blissful communions and festivals. But in loveless 
homes of the north, a young woman lives a more fettered 
and gloomy life than that of the serf and the slave. It 
is not clothing and food that is wanting, neither is it 
always enjoyments of as common, empty, and short-lived 
und ; that which is wanting is an atmosphere of life, is 
freedom, and a future, the bread and the wine which give 
pleasure to life. 

In the first place arises in young girls, under 
6uch circumstances, the longing to become free, in 
the only way which opens itself to them, through 
marriage. 

" I will get married, even to the devil himself!" said 
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Hertha, in her younger days ; " if only to deliver you, 
my Alma, from this intolerable home ! ** 

Alma, of a gentler feminine character than Hertha, 
would not marry any one, and least of all " the devil,'* 
but . 

Both Alma and Hertha were charming enough to attract 
the attention and fancy of men; but they went very 
seldom into Company, very seldom saw strangers at home, 
and never young men. An exception, however, was made 
. on behalf of one young man, a relative of the family, and 
of more than ordinanly interesting character. He sup- 
pUed the young girls with books, c^nversed with them on 
subjects which deeply interested them, disputed with 
Hertha, and soon became sincerely attachied to Alma, as 
was she to him. He was very modest, and, according to 
old Swedish usage, first asked the father's permission 
before he declared his affection for the daughter. But he 
was rejected by the father, who considered his worldly 
prospects not sufficiently promising, and who would not 
give up Alma's share of her mother's property, her just 
inheritance, into the hands of another. 

The severity with which the young man's offer was 
rejected, without reference to Alma's feelings, led him to 
suppose that she had no liking for him. Without any 
explanation with her, therefore, he left the family and 
even his country. 

This took place about three years before. 

At the same time an event occurred which rendered 
the domestic circumstances still more difficult. The hand- 
some and gay Amalia, gladly escaping from her dull home, 
paid frequent visits in the coimtry to young friends gay 
and lively as herseif. The levity of her behaviour here 
attracted attention, and Mrs. H&rd was wamed; she 
received these wamings with proud disdain^ yet never- 
theless recalled her daughter home — but too late. The 
thoughtless girl was — a fallen woman : she acknowledged 
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it, but obstinately refased to mention the name of him 
-who had brought her to shame, and reproached her 
mother for having, through the education she had given 
her, been the cause of her misfortune. This, together 
with the sorrow and disgrace, were more than the proud, 
yet at the same time morally weak, woman could bear. 
It broke her down at once, and she did not long survive 
it. Amalia had, in the meantime, removed to a distance, 
and it was not until two years afterwards that she retumed, 
under an assumed name, and in the deepest poverty» to 
the town where she spent a portion of her giddy youth. 

Mrs. Härd's death freed the young daughters of the 
house from an incessant oversight in which there was no 
love ; but, as their father's temper after this occurrence 
became extremely irritable and suspicious, bis daughters* 
lives were in some respects still more wretched than 
before. He seemed to become every day more and more 
niggardly and petulant, and more and more opposed to 
all freedom and cheerfulness within the family. Aunt 
Nella had always been what the Director himself called 
her, a cypher in the house, as regarded everything except- 
ing the care which she took of the younger children. She 
had taken charge of them from the time when they were 
bom, and had always been to them a good motherly care- 
taker and teacher of the first rudiments. But she became 
more timid and childish as years went on, and also more 
occupied by her one idea — ^the impending great lawsuit. 

Such was the state of affairs in the family at the time 
when the great fancy-ball was to take place in the town, 
and when Hertha, at her sisters' eamest desire, accepted 
— "in Order to enliven herseif and them a little'* — an 
invitation to the rehearsal, which she had received. We 
now retum to the moment when Hertha, retumed from 
this rehearsal party, entered Alma's Chamber. 

In a deep recess on the left band stood the sister*s bed, 
on which now, half reclining on high piUows, lay the 
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eider of the two sisters — ^herself still young. She wore 
a fine white night-dress ; the light of a small uncostly 
night-lamp, on a table by the bed, lit up a mild pale 
countenance, which was beautiful, rather from the expres- 
sion of soul than from the beauty of the features, and 
in which at this moment so much patience, yet at the 
same time so much sorrow, was expressed, that no one 
could have seen it without being a£fected by it. She held 
an open Bible before her, and had been reading in the 
book of Job — ^that deep voice from a remote antiquity, 
which has been through all ages, and still remains to be, 
the most faithful interpreter of the groans and cries of the 
agonised soul. She who now read it held a lead-pencil 
in her band, with which she had marked the following 
passages : — 

'' My breath is corrupt, my days are extinct, the grave 
is ready for me." 

" He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am gone ; 
and mine hope hath he removed like a tree." 

" Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro, wilt thou 
pursue the dry stubble." 

When Hertha entered, her sister closed the book, and 
a faint smile lighted up the mild pale countenance. 

Hertha threw oS her cloak, and hastening to the bed, 
feil upon her knees, and took one of her sister's hands, 
which she covered with kisses. Torrents of tender tears 
now streamed from those eyes, lately so cold and stem, 
and the voice which was lately constraiued now exclaimed, 
in the most sweet and melodious tones — 

" Alma, my Alma ! Sister, dear sister ! *' 

And buming tears wetted the band which she, with 
inexpressible love, laid upon her face. 

" Hertha, my dear heart, why are you so excited ? " 
asked the sick girl, as she bent her head down to her 
sister's forehead, and laid her other arm round her neck. 

^^Ah!" replied Hertha, ''from a thousand causes; 
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becäuse I love jou so much and hate others, and because 
I am afraid that jou äre going awaj — away £rom me, my 
Alma 1 I have been very wicked this evening, but that 
is nothing to what I shall be when jou are gone — ^you, 
my good angel ! I shall become stem and füll of hatred, 
because both God and man are alike unjust and severe." 

" Don't say so ! certainly, things are very stränge in this 
World, and there is a great deal which might be otherwise ; 
but — some time — some time it will all be clear, all good ! " 

" I don't know that, I don't believe that, as you do. If 
God can some time and some where let the good have the 
victory, why not now and here ? '* 

" Yes, why ? That we don't know. But this we do 
know, that the impersonation of the highest love died 
upon the cross, and arose from the grave and spoke of 
peace and joy beyond it !'* 

" Yes, He ! He was good and great. But He lived and 
died for a great purpose ; and we, and many besides us, 
seem merely to live to pine away slowly and die, without 
any object!** 

" Yes," Said Alma, sadly, " that is the worst of it. The 
long, bitter agonies ! " 

Hertha arose from her knees and wrung her hands as 
she wept bitterly. At length she said : 

"You see what it is which embitters me so much 
against the author of our life. You so good, so angelic, so 
loving that you would never let even a worm suflfer, who 
never did anything but what was good, why should you be 
so plagued ? When we were children, and our mother 
was alive, and we were happy in her embrace, then it 
seemed to me that I had a sense of God and could love 
Him. But since then it has become so dark. I cannot 
any longer love God ; I do not love, I do not understand 
this dark terrible power, which has called you and me, and 
so many others, out of our nothingness, saying, * Awake — • 
love, yeam, suffer!' And then we awoke; we tasted 
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of life's bittemess, we loved and sufEered, and had a 
sense of the gloriousness of life, merely to know that we 
must forsake it; then again this power seizes upon us, 
saying, * It is enough ; lie down and suffer and die ; go 
down into th j grave. Thou hast lived enough ! ' No, I 
cannot love a God who acts thus towards us. I do not 
love the God which I see in the govemment of the world ; 
nor the God which the Bible talks of ; he is not a good^ 
not a just power!" 

" My sweet Hertha, do not talk so ! There is so very 
much which we are not able to understand." 

" There is, however, a great deal which we do under- 
stand, Alma ! — a great deal which our conscience teils us, 
and which Stands written there in ineffaceable characters, 
* To this I must and will adhere ; indistinct and insufficient 
though it be, it is still the only light which now lights 
me in this dark world, the only spot which is still green 
and fresh, which belongs to me, and where I feel myself 
at home. If there be a good God, he talks to me there, 
in my own conscience, because it loves the good, it hates 
the wicked, it desires that which is just.' If I were no 
longer to trust to this light, no longer to listen to this 
Yoice, then I do not know what I should become or what 
I should do. 

^' I have held my peace so long, I have left unspoken so 
much that stirs my whole being, Alma ! With you alone 
can I give vent to my feelings. You only can read my 
heart. I feel as if your glance had a healing power. 
Lay your band there ; let it rest there for a moment ; 
perhaps it may allay this bittemess, which I now feel 
towards them who gave us life, against them whom 
we call our father in Heaven, and our father on earth. 
Bittemess against one*s father is a frightful feeling ! Oh, 
Alma 1 when I think that it is our father's fault that you 
are lying here heart-broken ; that you might have been 
the happy wife of the man who loved you if our 
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father's obstinacy and covetousness had not separated 
you!" 

" Do not speak of it, Hertha I *' interrupted Alma, 
whilst a death-like paleness overspread her countenance ; 
do not touch upon that subject." 

Forgive me, beloved! But, I know that it is that 
which is killing you. Ever since then have I seen you 
fade and waste away, as by some secret malady ; your eyes 
become larger; your cheeks emaciated, and you — oh, 
Alma, sweet Alma ! I feel that I shall hate him ! " 

" Do not hate him. Pity him rather. Believe me, he 
is not happy. He has not always been as he is now. 
Ever since our mother's death, Anna says that his temper 
has become gloomy and morbid; and our aunt made 
him more morose than he otherwise would have been." 

" But he is also unjust and severe ! Had he given us 
our right, then you would not have been as you now are. 
Why does he withhold from us our mother's property ? 
Why does he render us no account of what we possess, or 
of what we ought to have ? '* 

" We have, in fact, no right to desire it. We are, 
according to the laws of our country, still minors, and he 
is our lawful guardian." 

" And we shall always continue to be minors, if we do 
not go to law with our father, because it is his will that 
we should ever be dependant upon him, and the laws of 
our country forbid us to act as if we were rational, inde- 
pendent beings ! Look Alma, it is this injustice towards 
US, as women, which provokes me, not merely with my 
father, but with the men who make these my country's 
unjust laws, and with all who contrary to reason and 
justice maintain them, and in so doing continue to keep 
US in our fettered condition. We have property which we 
inherit from our mother ; yet can we not dispose of one 
Single farthing of it. We are old enough to know what 
we desire, and to be able to take care of ourselves and 
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others, yet at the same time we are kept as children under 
OUT father and goardian, because he chooses to consider 
OS as such^ and to treat us as such. ' We are prohibited 
every action, every thought which would tend to inde- 
pendent activity or the opening of a future for ourselves, 
because our father and guardian says that we are minors, 
that we are children, and the law says ' it is his right ; 
you have nothing to say !' " 

" Yes," Said Alma, " it is unjust, and harder than people 
think. But, nevertheless, our üather means well by us ; 
and manages our property justly and prudently with 
regard to our best interests." 

" And who will be the better for it ? We ? When we 
are old and stupid, and no more good for anything! 
See, I shall soon be twenty-seven, you are twenty-nine 
already, and for what have we lived ?" 

Alma made no reply, and Hertha continued : 

** If we had even been able to leam anything thoroughly, 
and had had the liberty to put forth our powers, as young 
men have, I would not complain. Is it not extra- 
ordinary, Alma, that people always ask boys what they 
would like to be, what they have a fancy or taste for, and 
then give them the opportunity to leam, and to develope 
themselves according to the best of their minds, but they 
never do so with girls ! They cannot even think or choose 
for themselves a profession or way of life. Ah, I would so 
gladly have lived upon bread and water, and been super- 
latively happy, if I might but have studied as young men 
study at the universities, have had freedom, and by my own 
efforts have made my own way. The arts, the sciences, 
—oh, how happy are men who are able to study them ; to 
penetrate the mysteries of the beautiful and the sublime, 
and then go forth into the world and communicate to others 
the wisdom they have leamed, the good they have found. 
How glorious to live and labour day by day, for that which 
makes the world better, more beautiful, ligbter. How 
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happy should one feel« how good, how mild ; how different 
that life must be to what it is, where there seems to be 
no other question in the world but, '^ What shall we eat 
and dnnk, and what shall we put on ? " and where all 
life's solicitude seems to resolve itself into this. Oh, 
Alma, are we not bom into this world for something eise ? 
How wretehed ! " and as if overwhelmed by the thought, 
Hertha buried her face in her hands. Presently she 
became calmer, and continued, looking steadily upwards. 
'* How dissimilar are objects in the world, as well in 
nature as among mankind. The Creator has given to 
eaeh and all their different impulse and destination, which 
they cannot violate without becoming unnatural, or 
perishing. This is allowed to be an imquestioned law 
as regards the children of nature. People do not require 
from the oak that it shall be like a birch, nor from the 
lily that it resemble the creeping cistus. With men it is 
the same ; they are allowed each one to grow according 
to his bent and his nature, and to become that which the 
Creator has called them to be ; but woman, precisely they 
who should improve every power to the utmost, they 
mu^t become unnatural, thoughtless, submissive tools of 
that lot to which men have destined them. They must 
all be cast in one mould and follow one line, which is 
chalked out for them as if they had no souls of their own 
to show them the way, and to give them an individual 
bent. And yet how different are the gifts and the dispo- 
sitions of woman ; what a difference there is, for instance, 
among us sisters, all children of the same parents. What 
a clever and active practical woman will our Martha 
become, and Maria, on the contrarjr, how unusually 
thoughtful and pleased with study is she ! You, my 
Alma, are made to be the angel of domestic life, and 
I — ah, 1 do not know, I cannot teil what I was created 
to become. I yet seek for myself ; but if I had been able 
to develope myself in freedom, if the hunger and the 



tbirst «hieb I feit witbin m« h«d be«ii saüsfied. tben 
I might perbftpa bar« become süm«tbinjS more tban 
ordin&rilj good uid beneficisl to my fellow-crestores. 
Becsiiue, tboagb it umj be bold to mt or to think it, 
I know that I migbt bare beea »ble to acqnir« tbe good 
giftfl of life in order to imput tbem to the m*ay; I 
wonld lib«rate the captiTe and make tbe oppressed sool 
bapp7 ; I woald work, and live, and die for hamanity. 
Otber objects are fbr me too triTial. Tbere was a time 
vben I beliered what people and books said aboat bome 
and domeetic life, as wontan's only object aod world ; wben 
I tbonght tbat it was a duty to crasb all desires aft«r a 
larger horizon, or any otber sphere of action ; weak, 
fftapid thougbts tboBe, wbich I bare long since cast 
behind me ! My inward eye bas become clearer, my owd 
feelings and thougbts bare become too powerful for me, 
and I can no longer, as formerly, judge myself by otbers. 
Tbere was a time wben, abore all tbings, I tbirsted 
after an artiat's life and freedom ; but that, even that, ia 
a aelfish, circumacribed aim, if it be not sanctified by 
somethtng higher. Marriage ia to me a secondary tbing, 
nay, a wretched thing, if it do not tend to a higher 
human development in tbe serrice of light and freedom. 
Tbat which I aeek for and which I deeire ia a life, 
a Bphere of labour, which makes me feel that I live 
fully, not merely for myaelf, but for tbe wbole Com- 
munity, for my country, my people, for humanity, fm- 
Qod, yea, for God I if he be the Ood of justice and 
goodness — the father of all. Perhaps I may nerer attain 
to tbat which I wish for ; perhaps I may sink down, 
bnried in the inher life, which ia mine and so many 
m's pCMTtion in tbis world ; but nerer, nerer 
^Ifaat it is womut'a proper inheritance and lot, 
ll nibmit, ii«7er will I cease to maintain that 
I bcen created for Bometbing better, sometbing 
■ i 7«*, if flbe were aU« &irly and fiilly to derelop« 
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all the noble powerö which the Creator has given her, 
then she would make the world happier. Oh ! that I 
could live and labour for the emancipation of these 
captive, struggling souls, these souls which are yeaming 
after life and light ; with what joy should I live, with 
what gladness should I then die, yes, even if to die were 
to cease for ever! I should then, nevertheless, have 
lived immortally ! " 

" How handsome you are, after all, Hertha ! " exclaimed 
Alma, as she looked up with rapture to her sister, who 
looked radiant in her longings after freedom and love. 

*^ Handsome," repeated Hertha, blushing and smiling 
sorrowfully, " Ah, there was a time when I know I might 
have become, might have been good-looking, if — ^but that 
time is gone by. Now I grow plainer every day, because 
my soul and mind are embittered more and more against 
both God and man. I have sometimes had the most ex-. 
travagant'thoughts of how I might deliver us from this 
misery. I have thought of going to Stockholm and 
^peaJdng to the King ! " 

To the King ! Ah, Hertha ! " 

Yes, .to the King. They say that King Oscar is 
noble and just ; that he does not refuse their rights to 
any of his subjects. I should speak to him in this 
manner; (now you are the Bang and I am your subject)., 
* Your Majesty, I come on behalf of myself and many of 
my sisters. We have been kept as children, in ignorance 
of our human rights and duties, and held as minors, in 
Order that we may not become mature human beings. 
Both our souls and our hands are in bonds, although 
God has bade us to be free, and although we demand 
nothing but that which is good and right. In other 
Christian countries, and even in our own sister-land, 
your Majesty's kingdom of Norway, her rights have 
been determined by law to woman at a certain age, and 
this the age of her best powers ; but in our country^ 
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in Sweden, the law ordains, that the daughters of the 
country shall for all time be under bondage, and declared 
to be under age, unless they happen to be widows, what- 
ever their age maj be ; or they must appeal to the seat of 
justice to demand that freedom, which still their guardians 
can prevent their obtaining/ " 

*' But now, if the King should say, ' My dear child, you 
and your many sisters need support and guidance. You 
could not manage or keep things in order for yourselves.' " 

" Then would I reply, ' Your Majesty, let us be tried, 
and your Majesty will then see thatit is quite the reverse. 
Many noble-minded and liberal-minded women have 
shown it to be so, and these might become more, might 
become many, if the laws of our country aUowed it. 
Children could not leam to walk alone, if they were not 
released from the leading strings ; they could not use 
their eyes unless light were allowed to enter their rooms. 

" ' Let US only know that we may be, that we are permitted 
to be our own supporters, and we shall leam to support 
ourselves and others. Your Majesty I grant us freedom, 
grant us the right over our own souls, our lives, our pro- 
perty, our future, and we will serve you, and our country, 
and all that is good, with all our heart and all our 
soul, and with all our powers, as only they who are free 
can do ! * " 

" Well Said, my beautiful, noble Hertha ! " exclaimed 
Alma. ^' I wish that the King and the estates of the realm 
could both see and hear you, they would then repent of 
having done an injustice to the Swedish woman — ^having 
been willing to depreciate her worth and limit her future." 

*' And that of the Community at the same time," added 
Hertha, warmly, '' because a great deal of that which is 
go wretched in morals and in disposition, proceeds from 
the want of esteem which women have for themselves, the 
want of fuUy comprehending their high vocation as human 
beings. Our poor Amalia, for.example, and many besidea 
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her, had assoredly never fallen and become despised 
creatures, if they had early been able to lock np and 
onwards to some noble and available destination for 
which they could Hve and labonr every day. How dark 
and narrow is the space which man allots to woman in 
this World ! and when she feels it, when the hearth 
becomes too narrow for her, how lonely and unprotected 
is she in the great world outside. Besides which, how 
few are the women, and how happy the circumstances 
must be for them, who become all that they might and 
oQght to be, in comparison with the mass who live and 
die imperfect human beings not one half or quarter 
develöped. And I, who condemn them so severely, what 
am I myself but an imperfect outline of a human being ? 
and it is only my combatting against the condition that 
causes it, nothing eise, which gives me any respect for 
myself. Because I know it — I might be something 
different, something more ! " 

" And you will be that yet," said Alma, *' because you 
are not of the common class, and your rieh and beautiful 
gifbs cannot be extinguished or grow rigid for want of 
use. I have a feeling within me, Hertha, that you have 
yet much that is beautiful to experience and to live for. 
Some time — some time I will speak to our father about 
you ^and the little girls. He wishes^ after all, our best 
interests ; he loves us in his way." 

" So also does the slave-owner his slaves and serfs, 
and it is, ^ only out of care and regard for them,' that he 
refuses them their freedom. I am weary, Alma, of so 
much and such useless talk about love and love. I wish 
people would say less about love and more about justice, 
true justice : especially that they practised it more in the 
World. For injustice is the root of all want of love, of 
all evil. Without justice there can be no true love, 
neither can it be preserved, There was a time, when I 
was a child, when I loved my father very much; when 
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I looked up to him as to a higher being, and even now 
it sometimes happens, when I have seen him sitting there 
with his strong, handsome features, like an old, deposed 
king, as now when he is ill, that my heart has been drawn 
towards him with wonderfnl power, — I would give a great 
deal to be able to love him, and to be loved by him ; but, 
abeady, whilst I was yet a child, he taught me to fear 
him, and since then, now that I understand his selfish- 
]Qess, his injustice — I have lost all faith in him, all desire 
to do that which he wills, and I feel at times much more 
likely to hate than to love him. Every day the relation« 
ship between us becomes more and more bitter." 

** And yet, yet it ought to be so diflferent. Wait, my 
sweet Hertha, wait yet awhile ; I have an impression on 
my mind that a change is about to take place, — 'my 
i^mind is in such an extraordinary state this evening, 
sad, and yet cheerfnl ! — But, Hertha, I will now speak 
to you about something eise — beseech something from 
you." 

'* Ah, teil me what it is. Anything which you wish, and 
which is in my power I will do." 

" I want to talk to you about Rudolph. Sweet Hertha, 
do not be too friendly with him. I very well understand 
the reason of your kindness to him, but he may mis- 
take the motive, and fancy it proceeds from quite another 



cause." 



" He is not very wise, poor lad ; he has never seemed 
to me to be quite sharp ; but then our father has been 
so severe and violent towards him. Through all the five 
years that he has lived in this house he has never once 
had a kind word, nor a kind glance, nothing but scolding 
and reproaches, Besides, he is always hard at work, and 
very seldom enjoys any leisure. One would be sick to 
death of such a life ! And he always looks so melancholy 
and ready to hang himself ; I have feit that he really 
jf\eedei a little sisterly kindness and care." 
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" Yes, if he would only take them in the right way. 
Bot he is evidentiy in love with you, and ever since the 
day when you rushed to him, and he saved yon from the 
dninken man, he seems to think that he must be 
near you. This makes me uneasy. It looks as if he 
thought he had a right to be your protector." 

" And that he has perfectly," replied Hertha, laughing, 
'* when it comes to saving me from a drunken man. He 
is tall and strong, and on that occasion behaved stoutly 
and courageously. I fancy even that since that time he 
has been more lively and cheerful, and has seemed to have 
more self-reliance. Ah, it is such a good thing to win 
the esteem of those nearest to us, to be able to do some- 
thing for them. Do not be uneasy, dear Alma, about 
Budolph and me. He is like a poor plant which has 
grown up in the dark, and which requires light to obtain 
its right colour and form. Let me be the light to him. 
We are almost brother and sister, and the poor fatherless 
and motherless lad has no one in all the world who cares 
or thinks about him. There is in him a certain raw 
strength which, properly developed, may make a man of 
him. And even if he did for a time mistake my feeling 
for him, the mistake cannot last long; I am neither 
handsome nor agreeable enough to be dangerous to any 
man's peace, and I become less and less so every 
day." 

" You do not understand. You may be more dangerous 
than many a more beautiful woman to him, who sees you 
in your daily life." 

** So say you, who were, and indeed still remain to 
be, my only beloved lover. But I will do as you say, 
Alma. I will be circumspect with Rudolph. Poor 

Rudolph! "" 

" Thanks ! How beautiful your hair is ! there are 
wonderfully lovely golden rays in it when the light falls 
upon it sideways, as now." 
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*' I will take great care of it, too, for your dear eyes* 
sake." 

*' My eyes thank you for doing so ; it does them good. 
What time is it ? " 

" It is near twelve." 

" Then I may take my opium drops ; otherwise I know 
that I shall not sieep." 

** I will give you them. Thank God for these Mehds, 
which make us forget life and its misery. This has been 
a bitter day to me : now I will take a sleeping draught 
with you, and with you wander into the land of dreams. 
Perhaps we may there obtain the knowledge of why we 
live» for we cannot do so here/' 

And Hertha took the same number of drops as she 
had given to her sister, and lay down by her side on the 
bed. 

" Will you not undress ? " 

** No : what is the use of continually dressing and un* 
dressing for — ^no purpose whatever. lam weary with this 
etemally the same and the needless. Besides, I shall 
perhaps in my dreams wake up his Majesty, and have to 
make a speech for the captives ; and then all at once it 
might occur to me that I was undressed in case — I were 
so. But now I am ready for whatever adventure befalls." 

'' Yes : dream now some really remarkable dream, which 
you can afterwards teil to us and to the king. Good 
night ; but let me lay the coverlet over you. So then." 

" Do you feel yourself better now ? " 

*' Yes, much better. I fancy that I shall have a good 
night." 

'' Thank God ! Kiss me. Good night, my Alma ! 
Alma mine ! Alma, thou my Alma I Pray God for me, 
and for us all ! " 

The two sisters laid their arms round each other, and 
soon were soundly asleep, and Hertha dreamed a remark- 
able dream. 



HEETHA'S DREAM.* 



It seemed to her that she was a soul newly bom to 
earth. She was reposing in the granite mountam as in 
her cradle. She saw herseif, as though the body was 
a transparent, ethereal form for the soul, and in the soul 
she saw the clear heart, with its wonderful System of 
ventricles and arteries, through which the life throbbed 
along warm crimson paths, and far within it burned a 
flame, which now rose and now sank, now seemed dim- 
mer, now clearer, but evidently striving upward, as if 
seeking for a freer space. 

It was moming, and the sun rose brilliantly upwards, 
She rejoiced in the light of the sun, and drank a greeting 
to it from small beaker-like leaves with purple edges, 
which stood around her cradle filled with bright drops 
of dew. Her heart beat with longing for light and life. 
From her little nook in the bosom of the granite moun- 
tain, where she lay upon a soft; bed of moss, she saw the 
heavens bright above her head, and the hüls and Valleys 
of the earth spreading far around. She saw a lofty, 
glorious, verdant tree, whose branches stretched over the 
whole earth, and even up to heaven; they were laden 
with beautiful fruit, and she heard voices singing from 
the tree-top in the words of the old Finlandie proverb — 

Listen to the tree top's whispering, 
At whose root thy home is planted ! 

A clear fountain gushed murmuring upwards, not far 

* The prevision of this dream will not £ul to strike onr readers as extra- 
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from the root of the loftj tree. She saw three beautiful 
grave women fetch water from the fountain and water the 
tree, which upon tliis seemed to grow ever greener and 
fresher. Swang with brilliantly-white plomage swam, 
singing the while, on the waters of the fountain. Hertha 
8aw men coming and going under the shade of the tree, 
plucking its fruit, and then bringing back again with 
exultation beautiful creations which thej called their work. 
She saw glorious forms» proud erections, and the most ex- 
quisite Ornaments proceed from their hands : she saw them 
rejoice over their work, and again and again derive power 
for fresh labour from the fruits of the magnificent tree. 

With a beating heart she inquired — 

" Who are these ? " 

A Yoice answered. ** These are the worshippers of 
the Sciences and the free Arts; and thej who in the 
shadow of the tree of life and freedom, devote them- 
selves to the callings which ennoble and gladden the 
heart of man." Many of these people seemed to paj an 
especial homage to woman. Thej delineated her form 
in manifold ways ; they composed songs and made beau- 
tiful Speeches in her honour ; calling upon her to beautify 
the earth and to make it happy. 

Hertha feit the fire in her heart bum higher and higher, 
and it inspired her to think, '' Oh, that I, like one of these, 
laboured in the shadow of the beautiful tree, enjoying its 
fruits, and gladdening the hearts of my fellow-creatures !" 

With that she dreamed that she saw, looking down 
from heaven above her, a countenance of infinite majesty 
and infinite fatherly love, and involuntarily she looked 
upwards and besought — 

** Father t let me labour and rejoice, as these my 
brothers !'* 

ordinary. Bot who nhaXl uj tbat nutnj a pbantann of a dream maj not be 
a prophecy of the fuiure t Hertba'i dr^un mutt, aa far ai it deali with 
ereot« which had not then occnrred, be regarded aa loch. 
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** Go, my daughter ! " replied the glorious mild coun- 
tenance, with a smile of approval. 

Hertha then gladly left her nook in the bosom of the 
primeval rock, and wandered towards the beautiful tree. 
But it was more distant than she had imagined, and 
she encountered many hindrances by the way« But 
she overcame them all; hastened courageously forward, 
because she never ceased to hear the murmur of the 
fresh fountain and the whispering in the head of the 
mighty tree. She now saw it near at band, but she 
became aware that it was inclosed by walls, which alto- 
gether prevented her from advancing farther. There 
were various gates in the walls, distinguished by the 
different names of academies and schools. These gates 
seemed at a distance to be open, but as soon as she 
approached, with the Intention of passing through them, 
she found them closed. She knocked, and prayed for 
admission. But the porters replied — 

" Men only have free ingress and egress here. We 
have no room for women in our halls of leaming, nor 
have they anything to do there." 

Hertha replied with humility: "I can learn to do 
beautiful and noble work as well as my brothers. I will 
not interfere with any one, but patiently work and learn, in 
Order that I may be able some day to refresh the human 
heart. Therefore, let me also gather fruit from the large 
tree of the world.'* 

She was then answered with severity : " Go, the fruit is 
not for you. Keturn to your nook in the rock, and learn 
to Cook or to spin. That is the befitting occupation for 
you and your compeers. You have no part with the free/* 

Voices were now heard within the gates, saying, " Let 
the young woman in : she ought also to enjoy the fruits 
of the tree." 

But other voices said : " No." 

And there was a contention at the gates, because some 
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wised them to he opened, but others opposed it. The 
latter were stronger, and therefore the gates remained 
barred.* 

Spumed but not cast down, Hertha went on, seeking for 
some gaie by which she might enier. Anon she arrived 
at a portal over which was written in omamental letters, 
Industrial School, beneath which was inscribed ** Open 
to Ladies.'' Hertha, well pleased, knocked at the gate 
as she thought, *' at last I '' But the gate was not opened. 
She knocked again and again. At length the porter was 
Seen peeping from a window. 

** Be so good," Said Hertha, " as to open the gate for me.'' 

" Very willingly,*' said the porter kindly, " if I can do 
so. But it is next to impossible ; it stioks so fast ! " 

And indeed it did stick fast t The porter laboured with 
all his might, and even called a couple of men to help him, 
and they all did their best to get the gate open, but in vain. 

* Hertha waa not always clainroyant in thii dream, aa appears from the 
fact that the did not lee that actnally a oertain nnmber of female studenta 
hare been admitted within the laat two yean into the Motioal Academy of 
Stockholm, neither were the later eadearovri of the directon of the industrial 
school at Stockholm for the formation of a female chuw rerealed to her. 
At regardf the academy of the fine artf, it has been doted against the 
adminion of female pupili lince the departore of the noble-minded Professor 
Qnamström from his natire Und. It is neoessary to obsenre that the deeply- 
snifering mind of Hertha reflected itself in her dream, and caused her to see 
every drcomstanoe on its darkett side. Whether she saw them too dark 
in Sweden may be qnestioned. Some able men in this eonntcy seem to think 
not, as Bishop Agardh, forinstance, in his pamphlet '*0n Life Insurances 
for Swedish Women,'' uid a profoundly thinking anonymous writer of Gött- 
land, whose ezcellent little pamphlet ''On Qirls' Schools, with a few Words on 
their Advantage, and the duty of the State to establish and snpport them,*' 
(pnblished by L. J. Hierta, 1850), deserres to be nnirersally known. The last 
mentioned pamphlet has for motto the following lines : — 

** I will that woman hare instraotion, 
That she thereby may be acoountable. 
I will that woman be accountable, 
That she thereby may share life's happiness." 

We nnderstand by this happinett also, telf-Tenowledgtf notnlüy^ and thank the 
author mott oordially for the aoble-minded word. 
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It is sei immoveably fast with rast," said they. ^' It 
must be greased before it can be opened, and that oannot 
be done before the diet assembles." 

Hertha wandered still onward» seeking for a gate 
throogh which she might enter, but was repelled from 
all, frequently with scorn and severity. She looked 
ihrough a lofty iron gate ; saw the bright fountain and 
the beautiful women who watched them, and besought 
of them : 

*' Give me a draught of water, to refiresh me ! I am 
perishing of thirst." 

They looked at her, those beautifiil, grave women, with 
glances of deep compassion, and replied : 

" It is forbidden to us ! " 

And the eldest of the Nomor added : 

A doom haih been spoken, 

A carse from the old timee 

Lies on thee^ woman, 

From Terdurous Munliim. 

Nor, tili *ti8 remitted 

CSanst thon taste the waters 

From ürda the fouitain, 

The fountaiii which giveth new life. 

The stem Norna Verdandi now spoke and said : 

It is not for the feeble ; 

It is only for courage heroic, — 

For the will that o'ercometh, — 

For him that doth honestly oombat^ — 

He only is worthy 1 

But the younger of the three looked with a glance füll 
of fire on Hertha, and said : 

Blessed are they who have seen, 
Who combat in faith and in hope ! 
They shall be welcome ; 
They shall win yictory ! 

Hertha understood not the words of the Nomor. She 

o 2 
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nnderstoocl merely that she was not worthy to drink of 
the life-giving fountain ; that they had rejected her. 

Silent and with tearful eyes she tumed back to her 
little nook in the bosom of the mountain. All was as 
she had left it. The small beaker-like leaves around her 
bed had filled themselves with tears of dew and stood 
sparkling, and offering her these drops of heaven's kind- 
ness. She drained them eagerly, kissed these small friends 
of her childhood gratefully, and thought to herseif: 

" I will become such as you are, and rejoice in the light 
and beauty of the sun for the sake of others. I will en- 
deavour to be like one of you, and desire nothing more." 

But all at once the sky grew dark : the heavens were 
overcast with heavy leaden-grey clouds ; the sun disap* 
peared behind them ; the verdure of earth withered ; the 
leaves feil ; all beauty vanished, and a dense, frosty-cold 
mist veiled every object. Hertha was chilled to the 
bone ; she feit her limbs stiffen, but still the flame bumed 
brightly in her heart, kindling up life, as it were, still 
more, and calling forth a still more buming desire for 
light and life, even after the earth and every outward 
object were enveloped in the ice-cold mist. She saw, as 
it were, still more clearly into her own being, and knew 
that a powerful life animated her. She looked around 
her on the granite mountain, and it revealed itself to her 
inward sight. She beheld there a multitude of women, 
whom her soul called sisters, sitting as she did, in narrow 
cells of the rock, and spinning upon wheels (to which the 
cpitbet humdrum has ever been applied) which seemed 
to have neither end nor object, because the flax appeared 
never to decrease on the distaff, nor was the reel ever 
filled. The Spinners gazed with altemately longing and 
stupified glanees out into the misty distance, singing to 
fl monotonous and melancboly air : 

WeVo spinning, weVe cpinning the whole day long ; 
We're tinging for erer the fdf fAXne song ; 
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The days may be weaiy, th« priflon walls strong, ' 
Yet we know that he comes, that he comes before long. 
Oh, sisters, the friend whom no man gainsaith, 
Our bridegroom, deliverer, Deaih 1 

Hertha feit the deepest kindness and the most cordial 
sympathy for these imprisoned souls. But below the 
mountain she saw a number of men who were called 
legislators, keeping watch that the captives might not 
escape and become free. 

" What have they done then, what have we all done," 
asked Hertha bitterly, " that we are to be treated thus ? " 

She säte silent for awhile with her buming heart, in 
the cold unregardful world, and waited for an answer. 
But no answer came. And the worst of it was, she saw 
herseif sitting like the others, spinning upon a humdrum 
wheel, and singing like the others : 

We're spiimiiig, we*re spiiming the whole day long, 
We*re singing for ever the seif same seng, &c 

And she thought within herseK, that rather* than live 
in this way it would have beeh better never to have been 
bom. 

But she did not sit long thus. Her soul lifted itself 
up ; she bethought herseif of the words of the Nomor 
by the XJrda fountain, that its waters were only for the 
heroic-hearted, and for them who combated in sincerit]^ ! 
And at once there dawned within her a strong desire to 
free herseif and her captive sister-souls. She threw away 
from her both distaff and reel, arose and said, " I will 
combat in sincerity ! ** 

Then flamed aloft the fire within her heart, raised 
her from the earth, and floated her forth above the 
heads of the legislators through the regions of Space. 
This feeling thrilled her with joy and hope, and she 
thought : " The curse on me and my sisters may then 
be annulled, and our portion, after all, jnay be among 
the free ! " 
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She involuntarily tnmed towards the East, towards the 
region where she saw the ascending sun ; and bome, as if 
upon invisible wings, she floaied forth over the earth. 
Suddeolj however she feit her career impeded, and a harsh 
voice exclaimed : 

'' Halt ! Who goes there ? " 

** A soul/' repUed Hertha, '' which seeks freedom, life, 
and happiness for herseif and many Bisters/' 

" What purpose can that serve ? " said the voice, *' a 
sonl? and you are a woman? Awaj with such talk! 
Here in this country women have no souls. They are not 
reckoned in the population. You cannot go forward 
hither. Face about, march ! *' 

" Who are you ? " asked Hertha, " and what right have 
you to command me ? " 

" What right ? " thundered the voice, " I am the great 
Imperial Ukase, and stand at my post to prevent anything 
contraband from entering the country/' 

** But I am not contraband,** said Hertha, '* I am only 
a soul, who ** 

** Do not argue, but obey,** interrupted the voice, " eise 
you'll have to work in Siberia." A female soul which is 
seeking for liberty is the most dangerous contraband 
article in the world.** 

"Let me merely pass uninterruptedly through your 
country, great Ukase ; I will not tarry in it, but only 
proceed onward towards the East, yonder where the sun 
rises ! ** besought Hertha. 

" You are a well-behaved person,** said the Ukase more 
mildly, " and therefore, although I will not allow you to 
go uninterruptedly through my country, yet I will show 
you something, eastward, which may perhaps eure you of 
your fanaticism for liberty.** 

And with this he allowed her to look through a large 
telescope which gave her a view of the East, as far as 
China, where not only the souls of the women, but also 
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their feet were imprisoned ; and everywhere, ön the face 
of the earth, towards the sanrise she beheld women 
oppressed and despised ; excepting where they became 
feared as despoiic and vengeful powers, which sometimes 
happened when they succeeded in breaking their chains 
by violence. 

" What have they done ? " inquired Hertha, ** to be thus 
treated ? " 

" What's the use of pitying them ? " replied the Ukase, 
** They are treated as well as they deserve, or as they need 
to be. Yes, in my holy country, very mach better. Here 
women are outrageously well used. They are not required 
to pay tribute to the crown, as souls, and they are allowed 
to inherit one fourteenth part of all property lefb by their 
relations. By this means they can dress themselves band- 
S(miely, and talk about trifles as much as they please, pro* 
Tided only they are obedient and do not make imdne use 
of their liberty. Now hear me, girl, you are good-looking, 
and I have taken a liking to you ; remain here and you 
shall become the white slave of a rieh Bojar. Come, you 
shall be very well oflf." 

And the great Ukase seized her by the arm. 

Terrified and proud, at the same time, Hertha released 
herseK from his grasp and fled, hurling back as she did 
so a glance of contempt at the great Ukase. She fled 
northward, because she saw lights shining, and heard 
Songs of rejoicing on the shores of the icy-sea. Here she 
found a wild, nomadic people who wandered about its dreary 
plains and through its frozen primeval forests. They 
were now celebrating their fair and a wedding. Hertha 
saw the men knocking one another about as if they were 
drunk, until finally they feil upon the snow, and there 
slept. In the hut, the women surrounded the bride, and 
gave her drink, and drank themselves out of a jug amid 
loud laughter and noise. 

" Are you free and happy ?" inquired Hertha, from them. 
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" What is free?'' replied they, "Is it any particular 
kind of brandy ? If so let us have soine^ that we may give 
it to our fathers and husbands, that they may not misuse 
US. Give US some, that we also may be happy. Other- 
wise, happy she who dies on her third night. We are 
born to thraldom." 

The north wind roared across the ice-field, and the 
wedding-scene vanished in a cloud of whirling snow. 
After that it was calm and the Aurora-borealis danced a 
torch-dance around the arctic circle, so that it was as light 
as the brightest day; and in this light Hertha beheld 
crowds of men and women, who were wandering around 
clad in skins, with their herds of reindeer and their dogs. 
But everywhere, among these wild hordes, were the 
women servants to the men, and their equals only in 
their hours of debauch and of fight. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the women became witches, and were then called 
'' wise/' and were both feared and obeyed, because their 
power was great to do evil and to work revenge; and 
their glance, which was called ''the evil eye/' had the 
power of bringing down misfortune both on man and on 
beast. 

Hertha tumed away from this region and this people 
with a shudder, and again she was wafted over the earth ; 
but this time towardu tlie warm countries of the South. 

She saw a sky different to the cold sky of tlie north ; a 
more beautiful, more luxuriant earth, afHuent with flowers 
and fruits. The air was delicious, as kindness itself ; 
fountains leapt upwards ; music filled the air — everything 
seemcd to be gushing over with life and its enjoymcnt. 

She found herseif in a large garden near a large city. 

'* Oh," thought Hertha, ** höre human beings must be 
free, good, and happy ; here I sliall be able to meet with 
freedüin for myself and my imprisoned sisters." 

Scarcely had she so thought, when some solemn and 
magisterial looking persona approached her, and said : 
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*^ You are talking about freedom : you are a suspicious 
person : what are you doing here ? " 

She replied, " I seek for freedom for myself and my 
sisters." 

The official genüemen looked at one another and laughed, 
as if they would say, " She is out of her mind." 

And they seid again to her, " What is it that you wish 
for ? " 

She replied in the same words as before. 
Are you rieh ? " they asked. 

No," she replied ; " my soul and my will are my 
only wealth." 

" Then you are a simpleton," said they ; "get married 
if you can, if not, go into a convent." 

" No," replied Hertha, " I will live and labour in free- 
dom and innocence for the object after which my soul 
longs." 

" No freedom is innocent," said they, " at least among 
women. An old sin lies against your sex. And in any 
case, you- are a dangerous person, because you talk about 
freedom, and you come from a coimtry where freedom in 
the old times Struck deep root and grew to a large tree, 
as it is Said, and where the women, more than once, have 
fought for the freedom of their coimtry, therefore you can- 
not be left at liberty here." 

" Oh,'* thought Hertha, *' they do not know how little 
the women of my own country can be called free." But 
she said nothing, because she would not cast a slur on the 
laws of her own land. 

All at once she nowheard a great cry : "To the convent, 
to the dungeon, with the fool, with the enthusiast for 
überty ! " 

And a crowd of men dressed in black seized upon her, 
and hurried her forward towards a large gloomy building 
with small grated Windows. Fear and anger gave her 
strength ; she wrested herseif out of their hands, and fled. 
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Again the fire in her heart flamed aloft and bore her away 
and away, until she heard no longer the threatening 
deriaive orj. 

She now paused, and looking around saw that she had 
reaohed a large citj, the tmoke of which was seen aacend- 
ing from a distance. Wearied, ahe sat down upon a stone, 
bat she feit herseif so solitary, so forlom, so depressed 
because of the hardness of man, and because of the curse 
which rested upon her sex, that she began to weep bitterly. 

With that a splendidly brilliant cloud came floating from 
the near outskirts of the city, and settled down upon the 
earth close to the spot where Hertha sat. It was as if 
woven of fluttering ganze, spangled with silrer and gold ; 
lovely young girls stepped forth from its brilliant depths, 
in airy attire, with eyes that sparkled with joy, and gar- 
lands on their heads. They approached her and said : 

" Why do you weep ? " 

Hertha replied: ''I weep because there lies a curse 
upon me and my sex, which banishes us from free labour 
and from joy/' 

The girls laughed and said : ** Oh, what curse ? — ^what 
banishment ? Don't trouble yourself about what the ill- 
tempered say. Only be right merry and gay, and then 
you may be as free as you will. You are too young and 
handsome to cry away your life. Come along with us 
and do as we do. We will receive you into our Company.*' 

'* And what is it that you do ? And what are you ? " 
asked Hertha, with a beating heart, half-fascinated by the 
appearancc and the conversation of the girls, and half 
frightened by a something which she saw in them, but to 
which she could not give a uame. 

The young women laughed, looked at one another, and 
replied: 

" We are called ladies of pleasure ; because we live for 
pleasure alone. We play with the hearts of men, and we 
rule them. If they are sometimes cruel to us in their 
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fiport, we can be revenged on them. And if we can once 
sacceed in getting them into oor net, there is no escape 
for them all their days. We ensnare, and laugh at those 
who fancy themselves oor masters." 

** And what is the object of all this, and for what do you 
live ? " asked Hertha once more. 

The girls laughed and answered: ^'We live for the 
moment. We ask for nothing more than to enjoy the day 
as it passes, and to amuse onrselves in the best way 
possible. We are the freest creatnres in the world. We 
liye freely, or at other people's expense, in all countries. 
We follow no laws but our own fancy ; we obey the voioe 
of no duty. We take husbands and then leaye them, 
just as it pleases us. We might have children like other 
women, but we do not bind ourselves like other women 
to sit and slave for them ; we merely look after oor own 
pleasures ! '' 

" You might have children, and yet will not take charge 
of them ? " Said Hertha, astonished, " Who then does 
take Charge of your little children ?" 

"We don't exactly know," replied the girls. "The 
people at the Foimdling Hospitals sometimes ; we have 
not time for such things. We will be free women." 

" Oh," Said Hertha, " your freedom is not of the kind 
which I yeam after. Your freedom is a mistake. You 
believe yourselves to be free, but you are slaves ." 

" What, we slaves ! " interrupted the girls, laughing ; 
" come, we will show you how we are bound ! " 

And they drew Hertha along with them in the dancing 
circle ; in vain she besought of them to cease ; in vain to 
let her go ; they dragged her along with them, whirling 
round in the dizzy bewildering circles until her senses 
seemed about to leave her, and anguish took possession 
of her heart. But the gay ladies still danced and drank 
wine, exclaiming the while : " Thus, thus to the end of 
life ; thus, thus in eternity ! '* 
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" Oh, it is horrible t " exclaimed Hertha, as she at 
length freed herseif from their trammels, " Awajr ! away ! 
with you 1 I will have no part in your freedom I'' 

The gay ladies langhed contemptuously. 

And again they veiled themselves in the splendid cloud, 
which now, bome away as if on millions of butterflies' 
wings, was driven by the wind back to the great city. It 
was a splendid sight, and Hertha heard for a long time 
their merry voices and laughter. 

Hertha looked after them with profound melancholy, 
and Said to herseif: '' These think themselves free and 
happy ; and I ! '* 

The Are bumed in her heart, and she feit that she was 
bom for something better than their happiness. But 
for what ? 

" Oh," thought she now, " I will go to the leamed and 
the wise of the earth, and ask them how the curse can be 
removed, under which I and my sisters, and even those 
giddy beings who were here just now, are all l3ring, and 
which deforms our life and our whole being. Of a 
certainty they will know, and of a certainty they will teil 
me how ; and I will then live and labour for this purpose 
every day and every hour of my life." 

The fire in Hertha's soul again lifted her from earth 
and floated her away to a country and a people who 
were the most leamed and the most deep-thinking in 
the World. In that country German was spoken. 

Hertha arrived at the very moment when a large 
general assembly of leamed and wise men were convened 
and had divided themselves into three Chambers, each 
one of which had its own important science to attend to, 
and they were just now met in Council. 

In the first Chamber they discussed an important 
question, viz. : the beard of Thersites, because the 
leamed interpreted in different ways the word which 
Homer uses on this subject ; and they were now in such 
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hot dispute, with their proofs and coimterproofs, that they 
were very near Coming to blows, all about " Thersites*. 
beard." It was just at this moment when Hertha 
announced herseif and prayed to have an audience , 
granted her. 

"What is she? what does she want?" asked the 
leamed. 

" She says," replied the door-keeper, " that she is a 
human being who seeks the emancipation of an oppressed 
portion of humanity." 

"What kind of idea is that?** replied the leamed» 
shaking their heads in a gentlemanly sort of way ; " what 
does it concem us ? How dare she come with such com- 
mon-place business to an assembly occupied with the 
subject of Thersites* beard ? It is the height of audacity 
and thoughtlessness ! Show the human-being out ! She 
will not gain anything here ! ** 

Thus rejected, Hertha went to the second Chamber 
and knocked at the door. Here they were at this moment 
most deeply occupied on the tail of a new species of rat, 
as well as by the digestive process of a peculiar kind of 
animalcule, and they were so interested and so absorbed 
by these new discoveries, that they merely replied im- 
patiently to Hertha*s petition, " We have not any time 
for souls ! Go to the legislators and state3men.'* 

Hertha presented herseif therefore at the third Chamber, 
where the statesmen and legislators were sitting in 
Council. They were just then engaged on one of the four 
points of the Oriental question, and were skirmishing 
away with thousands of pens. To Hertha*s petition they 
made answer that they were occupied with subjects of 
vital interest to the world, and had not time to busy 
themselves with ladies* aflfairs. They told her to lay her 
business before the ladies* Chamber. 

" Yes,** thought Hertha, as she tumed away from the 
assembly of men, " I will go to the noble and thinking 
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women of the conntry. They will perhaps be better 
able to comprehend the importance of my businesa/' 

She prooeeded, therefore, to a large asaembly of rene- 
rable matrons. They were all sitting and knitting 
atockings. 

*' Oh mothers I " said she, addressing them, ** aid me, 
for the sake of your daughtera in removing the ourse 
which lies upon our sex, and whioh prevents us from 
perfecting our being and attaining to the high purposes 
for which we would strive ! " 

The matrons replied : " What do you mean ? We have 
our housekeeping to attend to ; our husbands and our 
ehildren to care for. Our daughters leam languages and 
musio and ladies' work and housekeeping-business. Our 
sons pursue studies which will help them on in the world. 
We have quite enough to look after. Do not come and 
annoy us with your troubles t " 

*'Is there nobody in the whole world," said Hertha, 
astonished and wounded, ** who can understand me and 
my errand, who will aid me in liberating the fettered and 
captive soul of woman ? *' 

" Go to France," replied the matrons, " The French 
are the politest men in the world, and are fond of revolu- 
tions. Try there. But it would be much better to stop at 
home and knit stockings. Between times you could go 
to church and attend lectures." 

'' Should I find justice and truth if I did so ? " asked 
Hertha, sorrowfully, as she tumed her glance from the 
Council of matrons to the assembly of young men. Here 
she saw a vast number of young fellows smoking cigars 
and rocking themselves in rocking-chairs, whilst in a 
half-sleepy voice they asked, " What is truth ? what is 
justice ? " After which they blew forth such a quantity of 
smoke that Hertha was nearly choked. 

Her thoughts and soul then sped her away, without loss 
of time to Paris. But such a terrific noise and bustle 
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prevailed there that ehe feit wholly bewildered. It was 
at the time of a great World's Exhibition, and everybody 
was pouring in thither. One poriion of the people sang 
'* What shall we eat and drink, and wherewith shall we 
amuse ourselves ? " And another portion were holding a 
Council as to how they could best destroy one another. Naj, 
they had appointed a committee to distribute rewards to 
such as had invented new species of fire-anns, or other 
destructive machines, which in the shortest possible time 
could destroy the greatest possible number of human 
beings. And they were just now about to reward a person 
who had invented a kind of explosive giant bomb-sheU, 
which would in a moment deprive whole battalions of 
grenadiers of their eyesight. People were vastly enthu- 
siastic about this discovery, and it was inten ded to have a 
medal Struck in honour of its inventor, so that he might 
be immortal. This assembly was in such a good humour, 
that they proposed to Hertha to meke her a citizeness of 
France, on condition of her subscribing to the medal. 
But when Hertha mentioned her business, the gentlemen 
replied smiling, that that was quite another affidr, and 
that they had not now time to attend to it. But they bowed 
and protested that the ladies ruled the world ; that they 
were all powerful through their charms ; and with that 
they rushed out to shout hurrah for Queen Victoria, who 
at this moment was making her entrance into Paris. 
And all the people of France drank the cup of brother« 
hood with the people of England, and shouted 
" Vive TAngleterre ! " 

Hertha now recoUected that she had always heard 
England mentioned as the true native land of freedom 
and human kindness, and her yeaming and the fire in 
her heart carried her at once thither. 

When she reached that country she feit herseif invigo- 
rated and re-animated, because she perceived a powerful 
public spirit there, which made itself feit on all hands 
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like a refreebing breeze, and ebe 8aw tbat tbe glorious 
tree of liberty^ bearing its golden fruit, grew tbere more 
vigorously and to a larger eize tban anywbere eise on 
tbe face of tbe eartb. 

And bere sbe saw tbe great Jobn Bull standing in tbe 
midet of an immense tbrong of people, distributing orders 
and work, glancing meanwbile now and tben into a 
Frencb dictionary, and repeating pbrases from it, because 
baving now become very good friends witb tbe superin- 
tendant of tbe Frencb, wbom tbey called Emperor, be 
wisbed to interlard bis conversation witb polite pbrases. 
Jobn Bull looked so practical and so jovial tbat Hertba 
took courage and addressed bim. 

" Good sir, belp me to liberate myself and my captive 
Bieters.'' 

" Je suis cbarm^ ! " replied Jobn Bull, "I am a cbam- 
pion of freedom and a great ladies' man, but — ^but— but — 
we are now so mucb occupied by tbe war in tbe East^ and 
are at tbis very moment doing our best to perfect a buge 
projectile, a gigantic projectile wbicb, wben it explodes, 
will poison a wbole city witb its stencb. It is a great 
matter, a very great matter. Tbis is, my good girl, a great 
time for bumanity, and if you and your sisters will come 
hitber and belp to cast bullets, or to give lessons in tbe 
Frencb language, tben — " 

" We could not do tbat," replied Hertba. " But belp 
US, I beseecb you, to gain our rigbts and our liberty as 
buman beings ; tben we will serve you in anotber way ; 
we will belp you to establisb liberty, peace, and joy upon 
tbe eartb." 

" Peace ! ** exclaimed Jobn Bull, " I do not wisb now 
for peace, but for war." 

" War against tbe oppressor is a good and a right 
tbing, and it is a glorious sight to behold free nations 
allied for tbis struggle," replied Hertba, "but we even 
amid war could exteud tbe kingdom of peace." 
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" I have not nowtime to aid you in such undertakings/' 
Said John Bull, impatienüyi " mymind is occupied by the 
war in the East. Besides I am not quite sure that I 
should approve of your notions. Woman's true sphere is 
domestic life. I must have my tea and my comforts, and 
the ladies to look after them. Woman must not be taken 
out of the family circle. I cannot therefore approve of 
your ideas and schemes of emancipation until I am 
assured that they will not interfere with my tea and 
my daily comforts. Adieu, my good girl ! But, by 
the bye, you had better go to my half-brother, Jona- 
than, who lives yonder across the sea; he has plenty 
of time, and is always ready to take up wonderful in- 
ventions and crotchets. Or stop. I can give you better 
advice still. Go to Rome. There is at this very time 
a great Convocation of bishops and the clergy there. 
Talk with them. If they cannot give you counsel I don't 
know who can. They sit with their bibles before them 
all day and sleep upon them at night. They ought to be 
able to answer your questions. Good bye, madame ! 
Comment vous portez-vous ? Trh-hien^je vous remercief " 

" Rome, eternal Rome ! " thought Hertha, and the fire 
in her heart fiamed aloft at the thought of all the great- 
ness which once had lived there, and of all the beauty 
which still survived. "Yes," thought she, "I will go 
thither, I will fling myself at the feet of those spiritual 
men, and beseech of them to remove the curse which 
fetters me and my sisters." 

She saw Alma Roma, and the great Concilium of the 
clergy, their proud forms and haughty glances. It was 
a time of great solemnity, and Hertha heard them 
say : 

" Henceforth shall the whole of Christendom worship 
the Virgin Maria, as a divine, supematural being, foi; this 
has been commanded by the Holy Ghost, through bis 
high-priest, Pio Nono." 
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And a great festival was ordained in Iionoiir of the 
divinity, aud there was a great jubilation. 

Hertha heard this with astonishment, bat rgoieed 
ai the same time, and bowing with profonnd reverence 
befbre the venerable gentlemen, she said : ** You have 
exalted an earthly woman high above the living and the 
dead ; of a certainty then you will aid her sistem, women 
now on the earth, in the acquirement of their temporal 
and eternal rights. Of a certainty you will gire to them 
equal rights with men to striye after liberty, happiness, 
and a sphere of labour ? " 

'^ Wait a little/' exclaimed the spiritual men ; ^' that is 
quite another thing. Let us see what Stands written/* 
And they began to tum over the leaves of their bibles, 
which lay open before them, tili they found a passage 
which they read aloud. 

It stood written : *' And thou shalt be subgect to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee/* 

With that the fire flamed upwards in Hertha's soul and 
inspired her to say : 

"You do not give the whole truth; you speak only 
from the Old Testament. But I know there is also a 
New Testament, and that it there Stands written that 
woman has been made free, and that man and woman are 
alike free in Christ. I know also that it there Stands 
written, that they who are worthy of the resurrection from 
death, neither marry nor are given in marriage, because 
they are like the angels, and are the children of God. 
And do we not, indeed, pray daily that the will of God 
may be done on earth as it is done in Heaven ? Why do 
not you, the servants and potentates of Christ, speak to me 
the whole truth ? " 

With this one of the bishops, a liberal man, raised 
his voice and said : 

" The young woman is right, and we have all done her 
an injustice. She whom Clirist called mother and sister. 
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wilh whom he conversed fiamiliarly, and to whom he 
revealed himself after his resurreotion, she, of a truth, has 
become free thereby ; her will ought not to be subject to 
the will of any other than that of the Most High, and 
she ought to be free to do all which God calls her to do. 
Let US enact laws more just as regards her than any 
hitherto enacted by human wisdom, that we may promote 
the advent of God's kingdom on earth as it is in 
Heaven." 

But all the other bishops and spiritual men became 
angry at this^ and opposed themselves to him, and called 
him a secret Protestant, a newsmonger, and a visionary. 
When the noise had again subsided, Hertha prayed to be 
allowed to say a few words. But the clergy exclaimed 
with loud and stern voices, " Let the women keep silence 
in the churches." And they extended their crosiers above 
Hertha, and bowed her to the earth. 

Grief of soul and a noble Indignation caused the fire 
to burn more hotly in her heart, and inspired her to speak 
a great and holy name, the name of the Saviour. At the 
sound of this name the crosiers, which had pressed so 
heavily upon her, were suddenly raised, so that she no 
longer feit them. She named it a second time, and an 
invisible band raised her up and strengthened her as by 
magical power. Yet a third time she named it, and the 
whole imposing assembly of cardinals and bishops' rohes 
grew dim, and seemed to fall together like white ashes» 
and were seen no more. 

A manly figure, füll of majesty and beneficence, now 
seemed to move alone over the earth, raising all who 
were bowed down or oppressed — the slave, woman, th^ 
prisoner, the poor, and the oppressed: thus. passed he 
onward, whilst a radiance diffused itself as from the 
grey robe in which he was wrapped, until he appeßxed 
to vanish in the horizon. All space seemed with that 
to become vacant and desolate. 

h2 
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" Oh ! " thought Hertha, " that was the Saviour, the 
deUverer ! Oh, that I could but find his kingdom ! 
There would I abide and labour as the lowest of his 
servants ! " 

And her soul's yeaming and love caused her again to 
float over the earth towards the regions where she had 
Seen the Saviour disappear. 

But below her sounded a chorus of female voices, like 
a low wind rising from the earth, which lamented : 

" Thou wilt seek in vain for his kingdom on earth. As 
yet justice has nowhere opened a path for the füll reve- 
lation of love. Nowhere as yet have mankind foUowed 
the doctrine of the Saviour. We must yet for a long 
time pray, * Thy kingdom come ! * Pray with us." 

" Yes, I will pray and — die ! " thought Hertha, and it 
seemed to her that all hope had expired within her, and 
that her life must end. She feit weary of living. 

And now appeared before her inward eye a vision of 
her native land. She remembered those grey moss-clad 
mountains, that old etemally green tree of freedom, the 
murmur of the Urda fountain, and the warlike songs of 
the swans. She knew that there, in her father-land, 
women were more oppressed, and had less independence 
ällowed to them, than in any other Christian country ; 
but still it was her native land — a land rieh in great 
memories and noble powers. An unspeakable longing 
seized upon her soul, and drew her hastily thither. 

She again beheld them, those moss-covered primeval 
mountains, and heard from afar the soughing of the 
mighty branches of the tree of the world, and heard again 
the whispering voice amid it, which said : 

'* Listen to tree-tops* whisperiiig, 
At whose foot ihj home Ib planted I " 

And there, at the foot of the tree, but, ah ! so far, so 
very far from her, she beheld the large grave Nornor 
sittii^g by the Urda fountain, and it seemed to her that 
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she heard iheir voices speaking amid the soüghing of 
the mighty tree : 

It ifl for thote tpirüs hennCf 

Those who bare teen^ 

For this, who have eamestlj strireii. 

Ask not £rom man. 

List to the Toice of the spirit. 

Watch thoU) and wait thoo. 

Only be worthy, 

StroDg in endnrance. 

The honr is advancing. 

Who hath Seen, he shall conqner. 

Invigörating as the wind from the mountains was the 
sound of these rhythmical measured words* But theii^ 
true significance was concealed from Hertha, and they 
seemed to have reference to others rather than to 
hefself. 

Again she was seated in her Httle nook in the bosom 
of the granite mountain ; she heard the monotonous song 
of the Spinners all around her. The cup-like leaves stoöd 
as before round her cell, and offered her the dew-drops 
which they had coUected in their hoUows. She again 
found everything precisely as it was before, only she 
herseif was no longer the same. She had lost the fresh- 
ness of her youth and her former cheerful hope. She 
säte silently, with but one wish, and that was to die. 
Days, weeks, months, years went on, but death came 
not* The cloudy sky hung grey and leaden above her 
head, and hard and cold the granite mountain inclosed 
her like a prison. Hertha feit her limbs becoming 
stiffened, but the fire within her heart neither grew chill 
nor dim. It burned restlessly and consumingly. Some- 
times Hertha was strengthened by the words of the 
Nomor, which seemed to sound through infinite space 
above her head : sometimes her heart died within her 
under the depression of her monotonous existence, and 
she could not help sighing,^ " What wilt thou, oh thou 
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restless flame of life ! There are moments when thou 
bumest brightly ; but long weary times when thou merely 
bumest and torturest me, revealing the darkness within 
and around me ! Die out, poor spark ! die out ! Let it 
be night, and sUent— for ever ! " 

"Nay, live! Live, and enjoylife as vre do ! " exclaimed 
voices at no great distance ; and Hertha again beheld the 
brilliant cloud and the girls with their garlands of roses. 

" You see," said they, " we are still near you. We are 
at home in all countries, and everywhere are we alike — 
free and alike happy. Be as we are ! " 

^'Awayl" replied Hertha. **Away, you liel I see 
that your cbeeks are painted, and your flowers are arti" 
ficial. I see beneath your gay demeanour a secret unrest. 
Poor sisters ! you are afraid of old age and death. Of 
them I am not afraid. I feel a something great within 
my suffering and longing heart whioh I do not perceive 
in you* And rather than live happily, acoording to your 
happiness, I will die unhappy with those who are un- 
happy. I weep— you smile: and yet, poor sisters! I 
cannot but deplore you." 

With that the gay group departed in two oompanies. 
The one laughing scomfully, but from the other were 
heard sorrowful, lamenting voices : 

** And even we were at one time as thou art« We feit 
something within our hearts ; we sought for light and for 
freedom, but society barred to ns the paths which led to 
Ught and to life; and we were led SiBtray hy ignes fatm, 
which promised happineBS and liberty, but which bumed 
off those very wings which had lifted us upwards. We 
have fallen : we know it ; and that it is which makes our 
secret misery. Who oounts our silent sighs ? We might 
have been so different ! Now it is too late. Let us drink 
wine and forget ; for we must indeed live ! '* 

Again the two companies united into one group. But 
in that same moment the rouge grew black upon their 
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cheeks, and flames bursting forth from the earth caught 
their fluttering gannents. and the splendid gUttering 
cloud was changed into a heap of ashes. Hertha heard 
a wüd cry of horror and anguish. which died away by 
degrees into lamenting sighs, whilst a stormy wind dis- 
persed the ashes into space. Hertha wept over the 
fate of the daughters of pleasure. And anon she tumed 
to hear their dying voices hoarsely whispering in the 
tempest : 

" Weep for thyself. Thou art different, but thou art 
not better than we, and thy fate may become still more 
dreadfal!" 

And it seemed to Hertha that her soul was changed, 
and that the npward-striving, yeaming flame within it 
assnmed another character. It had yeamed to warm and 
to benefit : now it would merely punish. She herseif was 
transformed into a horrible being, which spread destruc- 
tion around her. The flame in her heart extended itself 
through all her limbs, and everything which she touched 
was kindled by it. Her band had become% flaming torch. 
She laid it upon her father's house, and wild flames burst 
forth. She saw them grow higher and higher, and spread 
on all sides, setting fire to other and yet other houses. 
She heard the bells tolling, the beat of the alarm-drum, 
the shouts and terrified cries of people, the grating 
wheels of carts and of fire-engines. The noise and 
the tumnlt increased every moment, and it seemed to 
be whispered into her ear. 

" Fire ! incendiary fire ! ** 

An unspeakable anguish overcame her, because it 
seemed to her that this was her work. All at once the 
thought oecurred, as is sometimes the case in distressing 
dreams, " It must be a dream ! *' She endeavoured to 
wake, striving violently with the dream-spirit that held 
her captive ; at length she conquered, and— awoke. 
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A BED, wildly flaming glare lit up the Bieters' room^ 
which was situated within the court« The bells toUed ; 
the alarm-drum was sounding, and amid a horrible din of 
human voices, one shrieking above another, the cries 
of " Fire ! fire ! Help I help I Water ! throw it here ! 
Quick I Help! — Save usl" seemed to fill the air. 
Hertha fancied herseif still dreaming, or eise delirious 
with the effect of the sleeping draught. But a glass of 
water which she hastily swallowed, and a violent blow 
upon the door, together with the words ** Hertha ! Come 
out 1 Will you be bumed in your bed ? " cleared away 
all the mists of • sieep. She opened tho door. Rudolph 
stood there, with bewildered looks. " Come I " said he, 
" come ! I will save you 1 " 

" Help me to save Alma first ! " said Hertha, at once 
cahn and decidcd. 

Rudolph obeyed. Hertha hastily flung on her sister's 
clothes, wrapped her in a cloak, and led her, assisted by 
Rudolph, into the court. Here they found old Aunt 
Nella and the two youngest girls trcmbling and crying, 
and almost without clothes. 

A quantity of furniture, bcdding, and household Utensils, 
had already been thrown into the court, which was thronged 
with peoplc. 

Hertha removed her sisters and aunt to as great a 
distance from tho house as was possiblo in the court; 
and desired them to wait for her there. This done, she 
tumed towards the buming house with a determincd 
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countenance, as if considering wbat must next be done. 
The whole of tbe upper portion of the house was on 
fire, and wild tongues of flame flashed from the Windows 
of the second story. 

" My father 1 " exclaimed Hertha, "where is my father ? " 

" There 1 " whispered Budolph in her ear, with a wild 
sort of insane joy flashing in his eyes, and pointed up to 
the second storey of the house, " there ! where the fire 
has just now caught ! He cannot escape ! " 

" Wretched being ! wbat have you done ? " whispered 
Hertha in reply, as a horrible idea presented itself like 
ligbtning to her soul. 

" Free yourself, and — me with you I " retumed 
Budolph. ** Come I I will save you I I will carry you 
through a thousand fires I " And, throwing his arms 
round her, he held her fast as he endeavoured to foroe 
her away. But Hertha thrust bim from her with all 
her strength, as, with a flashing glance, she exclaimed, 
" Hence t Begone from me t Save hiMy or — I will 
never see you more ! " 

At that moment a horrible crash was heard. A portion 
of the roof had fallen in, and volumes of thick smoke 
and whirling flame burst forth from the abyss which 
was thus made. A moment's silence and astonishment 
succeeded. Then was heard a wailing and an agonised 
cry for help, like that of a weak old man or of a child. 
It seemed to proceed from that part of the house over 
which the roof had fallen. 

Anotber cry answered it from the court below ; a strong 
cry, sounding like " Yes 1 " füll of resolution and strength, 
and a young girl rushed into the burning house. It was 
Hertha. Budolph was about to follow her steps, but a 
rafter which feil from the burning roof Struck him-on the 
head. He stumbled backwards, feil, and remained for 
sometime without consciousness. 
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Old ^alk had been sound asleep over bis treasures; 
beneath bis pillow, wben be was awoke by tbe cry of 
fire and tbe tumult in tbe street below. Tbe cbamber 
in wbicb be lay was füll of a stifling smoke, wbich 
made bis brain dizzy, and almost took away bis 
breatb. His first movement was to seize bis casb-box, 
and witb tbis in bis band, be raised bimself in bed, 
and tried to collect bis senses. He called bis faitbful 
old servant by ber name, but received no answer. Witb 
difficulty be raised bimself to bis feet, and endeayoured 
to reacb tbe door wbicb opened into ibe dining-room. 
But his brain reeled, and bis feet conld not support bim. 
He feil, and crept from wbere be feil, on bands and knees, 
to tbe dining-room door, sboving before bim bis precious 
casket. He bad now reacbed tbe door^ but botb bead 
and bands refused tbeir office, wben be attempted to 
stand uprigbt. He called tbe old serrant; be called 
Budolpb, and terror made bis voice loud and strong, but 
no Toice replied to bis, and no band unfastened tbe bolted 
door. He fancied be could bear wild sbrieks of joy and 
derisive laughter in tbe room beyond, mingled witb tbe 
roar and tbe crackling of tbe fire. Every moment tbe 
beat became fiercer in tbe Chamber, and the smoke 
tbicker. The anguish, as of death, seized on tbe old 
man*s beart — and the sweat of agony burst forth from 
bis forehead, as in tbe depths of bis soul he seemed to 
bear the words : 

*^ Thou fool^ tbis night shall thy soul be required from 
tbee ! " 

And out of the darkness wbich thickened around 
him, he seemed to see pale countenances looking forth, 
gloomy and threatening ; gazing upon his torments. He 
knew them all agaln. They were souls wbicb bad been 
entrusted to him to protect and to make happy. They 
seemed now to ask him how he bad fulfiUed his duty 
towards them, Smoke and flames encircled him, nearer 
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«nd nearer every moment. He feit himself approaching 
the Umits of life, and beyond that he saw üothing, 
except a something, shapeless, indefinite, threatening» 
horrible, more horrible for its indefiniteness than the 
most horrible form which reality could present ; a Bome- 
thing unknown and yet inevitable, which approached, 
every moment, nearer and nealrer, beyond the most 
terrible death. 

Terror again gave him strength and consciouflOiesB 
lufficient to raise himself np, seize the handle of the door, 
aud also to open it. But in the selfisame moment that 
the door was opened the heat smote him across the face, 
and a horrible crackling noise, together with a surge of 
smoke and flame which filled the whole apartment, caused 
the wretched old man to fall across the threshold, and 
ior the first time forced a cry of lamentation and prayer 
out of that hard shut-up breast ! 

"Lord, my God! wilt thou thus suffer me to die? 
Lord, my God, have mercy upon me ! Help, help ! " 

And his hands for one moment released their hold of 
the cash-box, that they might be clasped together in an 
agonised^ death-agonised prayer. 

Again a frightful crackling noise of boming was heard 
in the room. The opposite door was flung open, and 
there, enveloped in smoke and flame, stood, not the angel 
of judgment ; but, like an angel of deliverance, the old 
man's daughter, Hertha. 

He stretched towards her his trembling hands. She 
rushed forward to him and raised him in her arms. She 
never had believed herseif so strong as now, nor ever had 
she been so, She carried her father through the buming 
dining-room. His trembling hands grasped convulsively 
the precious money-box. 

" There is yet time ! '* said Hertha, encouraging and 
comforting him. ** Be not afraid, my father ! We soon 
shall be out in the open air," 
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The flameB almost choked the assurance on her tonguö^ 
and seemed as if tbej would bar her onward advance. 
Thej Bcorched her cheeks and her clothes, but she 
staggered not nor hesitated. 

*' Courage^ courage, my father ! *' whispered she as she 
bore onward her precious bürden through the midst of 
raging fire, as calmly and resolutely as if no death-peril 
were at band. She knew of a certainty, she feit it within 
herseif, that she should save her father. The flames 
stretched out, hissing behind her, their serpent-like 
tongues ; soon they no longer reached her. She went 
steadily down the long flight of stairs ; the roof of the 
dining-room falling in behind her. 

When Hertha descended the steps from the lobby into 
the court, bearing her father in her arms, the people 
hurraed and waved their hats. Then, and not tili then, 
her limbs failed her ; she sank down upon her kuees, 
but did not loose hold of the bürden which she bore* 
Faithful as a mother who holds her child clasped to her 
breast, held she her father, with her eyes fixed only on 
him. He appeared almost unconscious. She drew a 
deep and strong breath. 

"We are saved, father," whispered she, "breathe, 
breathe, my father 1 ** 

People crowded round them, and conveyed them from 
the immediate neighbourhood of the flames, to the spot 
where the rest of the family were assembled. The old 
man, by degrees, regained the use of bis senses ; but the 
violent shock which bis nerves had sustained caused 
a tremour of the whole body, and when, not without 
emotion^ he had pressed all his children to bis heart, he 
säte gazing immoveably, and without uttering a word, at 
his consuming property. 

Hertha, having drank a glass of water, appeared per- 
fectly restored, and immediately busied herseif in pre- 
paring hand-barrows and bearers, and, having made beds 
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with mattresses and coverlets, on which to lay her father 
and Alma, had them conveyed from the scene of con- 
flagration. She and the others, old Anna among the rest, 
— ^who had gone to sleep that night by the kitchen fire, 
instead of her own room, adjoining the Chamber of her 
master, whence it happened that she was not within his 
call, — now all left the court. The fire had already caught 
several houses in the neighbourhood, and these now also 
'were buming with a violence which defied every attempt 
at extinguishing it. The inhabitants fled from all 
the houses in the neighbourhood of this growing de- 
struction; they threw from the Windows, bedding, 
mirrors, earthenware, in the wildest confusion. The 
fire^ the terror, the throng, and the tumult increased every 
^loment. 

Hertha, who observed, by the direction in which the 
flames were driven by the wind, that the fire would 
probably extend to the northern portion of the town, 
which consisted in great measure of wooden houses, 
immediately tumed her steps, with those of her family, in 
the opposite direction, across a bridge which spanned the 
river Klar, to a meadow, planted with trees, outside the 
town, where the inhabitants amused themselves in the 
Summer, and which was called the King's-field. Many of 
those who were already homeless, or who feared to become 
so, followed her example. And they who did so, did well. 
Because they who removed with their rescued property, 
to houses or to situations nearer to the fire, had a second 
time to leave their place of refuge for others more remote 
from the increasing conflagration. The wind unfortunately 
rose, and blew violently, so that the flames were driven 
onward, in still more terrible career, from house to house, 
from lane to lane. The wooden dwellings were consumed 
like tinder. 

And now again was exhibited, both as regarded the 
extinguishing of the fire and the work of removing and 
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gaving the inhabitants of the buming houses^ tbe metbod 
wbich on so many similar occasions has distingaished the 
temperament and babit of tbe Swedes, and wbich we have 
already spoken of and designated '' tbe band-over-bead- 
metbod/' but wbich in this particular case was governed 
by no kind of internal barmony« Tbe superior autbo- 
rities of the town, the sheriff of tbe district» and tbe 
Burgomaster could not agree as to the mode by wbich 
tbe fire sbould be extingnisbed. Tbe fire-engines were 
found either not to be at band or eise they were out of 
Order ; many of the hose were utterly useless ; water was 
called for, but none came ; many commanded, but nobody 
obeyed ; and perbaps could not obey because the com* 
mands were issued in the most bewildering confusion, 
hither and thitber, now this and now that. Besides which, 
a great number of persons became, in the terror of that 
awful fire, perfectly confused in their understanding. One 
tall strong man was seen busily occupied in saving a 
doll's ehest of drawers, another burried along the streets 
with an empty drinking-glass in bis band, a third wheeled 
out of the town four bundles of fire-wood in a wbeel- 
barrow ; one old lady rushed out of her house with her 
bunch of keys in her band, and a young lady, too burried 
to attire herseif, carried a ball-dress on her arm* 

Many wortbless people availed tbemselves of the horror 
and confusion of tbe time to plunder and carry away the 
property of others. And none were found * to guard 
against this mischief. Many good Citizens, who did not 
lose their presence of mind, made unheard-of efiforts to 
extinguish the fire and save both life and property from 
its destruction; but these were either each one for bimself, 
or they were in detached groups, so that System and 
co-operation were wanting altogetber. 

In the meantime the fire advanced in its destructive 
career with the increasing wind. Before morning had 
dawned every one of the lanes opening into the street in 
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which siood the house of the Falks, as far as the large 
market, was a heap of smouldering ashes, and soon after, 
the market itself was buming at every comer. The new 
Assembly House, with its splendid ball-room, where the 
great fancy-ball was to take place, the anticipation of 
which had made so many a young heart beat with joyful 
hope, took fire, and the flames danced as if with joy 
through the spacious apartment, devouring all the new 
silken curtains and fumiture, melting the splendid 
ehandelier, and tuming to ashes all the gUding and the 
other grandeur. An hour afterwards, and the great houa^ 
opposite was also buming, that very house, where, the 
eyening before, gods and goddesses chatted so merrily 
together. The silver-haired golden-wedded pair, the 
handsome host and hostess, with their young daughters, 
the seven Miss Dufvas, stood houseless in the market- 
place, and saw their comfortable home become a prej to 
the flames. 

In the course of the forenoon all the houses in the 
market-place were bm'ning, and the fire flung itself down 
into the streets and lanes where the poorer portion of the 
town*s Population dwelt. Presently it had reached the 
Great Quarter, that great rubbish-quarter, as Mimmi 
Svanborg called it, and a whole masa of miserable old 
men and women, ragged queans with their Streaming hair, 
and half-naked children, poured forth pell-mell, together 
with piles of broken fumiture, halves of tables and frag* 
ments of chairs, tattered bedding, coffee-mills, dirty 
buckets ; every three-fourths of the whole being nameless 
indescribable things, in chaotic confusion. The confusion 
among the labourers at the fire became also still greater 
and greater. Many grew weary of their work, when they 
saw that the fire only increased more and more. Many 
also had become pitiless, and not seldom was heard in 
reply to prayers for help or succour the cruel words, " It 
is no business of mine ! " or ** You may do it yourself ! " 
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No one commanded, no one obeyed any longer. People 
rushed about everjwhere, and saved what they could, and 
let the fire and fate take their own course. 

'' To-day it is come to pass that the gentleman and the 
gervant are all as one. He that will work, does so ; and 
he who will not, lets it alone ! " said a working man, whose 
whole appearance proved how unceasingly and bravely he 
himself laboured ; '' but then you see/' added he, ** I 
can't think for my part how anybody can let working 
alone ! '' And so saying he again hurried out to render 
ftSBistance wherever he saw that it was needed. 

It was the pastor's man-seryant, the respectable Jacob, 
who now saw the cause of his mistress*s premonition, and 
contended resolutely against its sad reality. 

The reality exhibited a surging ocean of fiame, heaving 
in the wind and spreading on all sides ; a tumultuous mass 
of terrified and houseless people fiying with children and 
household stuff out of the buming town into the King's- 
field, where now safety from the devouring element 
could only be looked for. 

In the midst of this press of people, and this confusion 
of ruin, an elderly lady, around whose person a mass of 
party-coloured garments fluttered like featbers in the 
wind, might be seen, wildly seeking something, and 
hurriedly inquiring right and left : 

" Have you seen my noble young lady ? Can no one 
teil me which way my young lady, the Ilonourable Miss 
Krußbjörn, is gone ? " 

" Oh, she's gone straight down the fire and brimstone- 
pit ! ** Said a working man, who wished to be witty. 

" No," said another, " I saw her posting ofif to heaven, 
right out of the fire, with outstretched arms and Streaming 
hair, and she kept shrieking, * My noble lady ! my noble 
lady ! * so there need be no wailing about her ! " 

" And I,'* said a third, " I saw her running out of the 
town, with a butter-tub under one arm and a huge cheese 
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under the other. She must be at Stockholm by tbis time, 
so as she ran ! '* 

" That must have been before she set'off to heaven," 
remarked the former, '^ because I can swear that I saw a 
noble young lady, who looked the very Image of a curly 
bear,* and who " 

" Ah ! you are a parcel of good-for-nothing fellows, 
andyou are telling lies altogether ! *' exclaimed Mrs. Tupp- 
lander, for it was she. " Oh, my unfortunate young lady ! 
Where is she ? where is she ? Can nobody teil me where 
the Honourable Miss Krusbjöm is gone ! " 

Two ladies were now standing on the little bridge 
which crossed the river Klar, watching the fire. They 
were the pastor's wife, Mrs. Dahl, and Mimmi Svanberg. 

" Ah, my presentiment ! " said the former, " I feit such 
an evident impression last evening, that a great misfor- 
tune hung over the town. The poor, poor people ! " 

A band lightly touched the Shoulder of the pastor's 
wife, and a gentle voice said, " This is a terrible sight, 
dear Mrs. Dahl. What is to be done ? Could we not 
help the poor creatures one way or other ? " 

The pastor's wife tumed round and recognised the 
young and lovely Countess P., who, dressed in a quilted 
petticoat, with silk shoes on her feet, and a shawl over 
her head^ had hastened from the house, which they 
inhabited for a time, and was now on her way to the fire. 

" Of a certainty we ought to do so," said the ever- 
ready Mimmi Svanberg, " at least, I, who am strong. 
The Countess and Mrs. Dahl I think would do best 
not to stand here and run the risk of taking cold, 
but go home and order coffee and soup to be made for 
the poor sufferers, for I fancy there will soon be great 
need of it. I have ordered my Lovisa to set on the large 
coffee-pot — I left papa himself busy grinding." 
. ** Ah, good heavens ! have you none of you seen my 

* Erusbjöm. 
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noble yoong lady ! " cried a shrill, despairing voice, and 
the threc ladies presently beheld Mrs. Tnpplander in 
a costnme almotit as remarkable as her looks were wild, 
Coming towards them, as if on flying feaihers. " Where, 
wbere can she be gone ? ** 

'^Where was she, when saw you her last, dear Mrs. 
Tupplander ? " asked Mimmi Svanberg. 

'' Ah, she was in the midst of my salting-tubs/' replied 
Mrs. Tupplander, ** becanse, althongh the fire had not 
reaclied my house, yet it might do so without giving any 
notice, and, therefore, I resolved to get all my things into 
a place of safety ; and I and all my people carried off 
what we could. But just as I thought that we had got 
most of the things safe, and that Miss Krusbjöm shoold 
keep watch over them, she — ^was nowhere to be fonnd, 
and nobody can teil me where she is gone ! But when I 
sÄw her last she was amongst the salting-tubs ! *' 

*' Then she will come there again,'* said Mimmi 
Sranberg, consolingly ; ** because, if she has once safely 
escaped the fire she will assuredly not run into it again«" 

" Yes, but who knows that ? " said Mrs. Tupplander^ 
refiising to be comforted ; ** the fire makes people lose 
their wits ! Ah, my poor Krusbjöm ! My poor, young 
kdy ! " 

" I will go and give orders for making soup,*' said the 
pastor's wife ; " that is a good idea. Fortunately we have 
lately killed a bullock.'* 

**And I will Order both soup and coffee," said the 
young Countess ; " but now I should like to help the 
poor people to save tlieir things. Look, there are two 
young girls, who are carrying a bed, and almost staggering 
under their load. There is certainly a sick person in the 
bed. Let us help them ! '* 

In the bed lay a poor, old, sick woman from the great 
Eubbish Quarter. She lay crippled with rheumatism^ 
and heard the tumult of the firc, and saw the flames 
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thrust tlieir fiery tongue§ through the cracks of the 
.walls, and thought to herseif, "I must be bumed 
here in my bed, because nobody will think of me, poor 
wretch ! " 

But two very young girls — " young baggages," as they 
are called in the quarter, because their clothes were 
ragged, and they could not get into Service for want of 
better clothing — they thought of the poor old creature> 
and one said to the other : 

" Let US go and save the poor soul ! " 

And with that they burst open the door, carried out the 
bed in which was the old woman, and so through the 
buming streets in the direction of the King's-field ; but 
the bed was heavy, and they were nearly sinking beneath 
their bürden, when two ladies were seen hastening towards 
their aid. These were Mimmi Svanberg and the young 
Countess. With their help the old woman was brought 
into the field, in safety jfrom the flames, and the Countess 
took off her own shawl to defend her from the cöld, 
whereupon she, spite of all her protestations, was wrapped 
in the woollen jacket which Mimmi Svanberg wore under 
her cloak. After that the two hastened to help others 
who also were heavily laden. 

Every moment increased the number of the houseless 
who fled to the King's-field. 

And with every moment the conflagration grew ; and 
the wind rose more and more. It was an awful and a 
sorrowfcd siglit. Nevertheless, it was impossible for 
Mimmi Svanberg to avoid smiling, as she saw Mrs. Tupp- 
lander fluttering about in her extraordinary costume, 
seeking among the crowds of fugitives, and incessantly 
crying, " My noble young lady ! Has nobody seen my 
noble young lady ! '* Sometimes she shrieked aloud in a 
shrill voice, " Miss Krusbjöm ! " But no voice replied. 

The Countess P. and Mimmi Svanberg had now met 
with an active fellow-worker in their Samaritan labours. 
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This was Hertha, wbo had no sooner seen her own 
family in safety, grouped at the foot of a large oak-tree, 
than she hastened to render all the help in her power to 
other homeless people. 

It was noon, and no bounds were set to the destructive 
elementy which seemed as if it might extend its ravages 
over the whole of the town. The mass of the people and 
the town authorities were now alike without courage or 
Council, and scarcely any further attempts were made to 
stem the tide of destruction. 

At the distance of six English miles from the town, 
were working, this very moming, fifty men on the new 
railway, under command of Lieutenant Nordin. 

''There is a fire at Kungsköping ! '' said he to the 
nawies, '' and it seems to me that they are in want of a 
good deal of help. I have seen a tremendous smoke ever 
since day-break, and it appears to increase, rather than 
otherwise. I shall go there, and any of you lads, who 
like to go with me, are welcome. I should be glad 
to say to any such, that they should have their day's 
wages. But that I cannot do, because it is tolerably 
certain that they will have nothing for their trouble." 

Every one of the fifty, immediately and without hesita- 
tion, accompanied their young and beloved overseer. 

In about two hours they were on the spot. Yngve 
Nordin, and a couple of his acquaintance, hastily arranged 
a plan for preventing the progress of the fire ; and when 
the fifty fresh pair of arms, which Yngve had brought witli 
him, unanimously and vigorously obeyed their Com- 
mander, a new tum was soon given to the work of extin- 
guishing the fire. It began really to abate, and its further 
progress seemed stayed. Nevertheless, they were met 
by unforeseen difficulties, partly through thefailing supply 
of water, and partly through the want of harmony among 
the city authorities. 
For instance, a number of young nawies had succeeded 
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in raising a sail-clotli tö the roof of a house which stood 
in thecomer of a narrow lane^ and just opposite to one 
which was burning furiously. They considered them- 
selves perfectly sure of saving this house, and a whole 
row of other. There they sat upon the roof, pouring 
torrents of water over their sail-cloth, when orders came 
from the magistrates tliat the sail-clotli must be taken 
down, in order to be placed upon another house which 
was already on fire. The young fellows ventured to act 
in Opposition to the authorities assembled in the market- 
place. The magistrates* messenger was sent crest-fallen 
away, and they still sat triumphantly on the roof. But, 
as a matter-of-course, they were the minority ; the ma- 
jority in the lane below were determined to have their 
ownVay ; the navvies were obliged to loosen their ropes 
and give up their own schemes. The saü-cloth was 
carried off in triumph, and the end of it was, that the 
house itself, and many others near it, together with the 
sail-cloth, were all consumed. 

'* We must pull down that house," said Nordin, an 
hour later, speaking with decision to the magißtrate, 
and pointing to a house whick had not yet taken fire, 
but which was so situated as to render such a step 
necessary. 

" Pull it down ? " exclaimed the other, almost shedding 
tears ; " surely it is quite enough for the houses to be 
bumt down without our pulling them down. No, that 
shall never be done as long as I live ! " 

Yngve was obliged to restrict his Operations to the 
well-directed use of the fire - engine tubes. He put 
himself at the head of this part of the business, he 
himself working one of the hose. But now water failed 
them. 

" Be so good as to let us have some water here ! " said 
he to a gentleman who stood quite calmly at a short 
distance from him, watching the fire, with his hands 
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in bis pocketSy ** we must liave more water here imme* 
diaiely, otherwise we cannot save this house/' 

** It is no business of mine ! " replied Mr. Von Tackjerni 
" I don't trouble myself about anybody's house but my 
own, and that Stands safe yonder. That is the house I 
keep watch over." 

** Certainly, your house is not yet in danger, and with 
God's help it sball not be so/' said Yngve ; ^* you can, 
therefore, without any risk, go and see after water.'* 

" Go yourself, and the devil take you ! '* replied the 
surly and selfish proprietor of the unendangered house. 

Yngve Nordin, as quick as lightning^ gave him a box 
on the ear, and was just about to rush after water him- 
self, when a voice in the crowd exclaimed : 

'' Stay where you are ! — in a moment water shall be 
here ! " 

The voice was that of a woman ; it was Hertha' s. She 
and Mimmi Svanberg, in the course of their work of 
salvation, had been brought to this place, and had thus 
heard the altercation between the two gentlemen. 

Before many minutes were over, Hertha retumed with 
a haiid-water-cart, which she herseif drew. 

In the meantime, Mimmi Svanberg saw Mr. Von 
Tackjem talking, in an under-voice, to a strong-limbed, 
coarse-looking, working man, to whom he gave some 
money. On this the man nodded consentingly, and 
immediately, as Nordin, who continued to direct the 
hose, tumed round to look after the much needed 
water, received so violent a blow between the eyes from 
this hired ruffian^ that the spectacles which he wore, 
on account of being near-sighted, were smashed on his 
face. Without staggering or pausing a moment. Nordin 
^retumed him so heavy a blow on the side of his head as 
to knock him down, after which he slunk off, uttering 
imprecations. Nordin, near-sighted as he was, seemed, 
in the meantime helpless^ although, fortunately, his eyes 
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were uninjured by the blow^ and fortunately^ also, he was 
not nnprovided for in case of accident. With the utmost 
caknness, as if nothing unpleasant had occurred, he took 
a second pair of spectacles froin his pocket, and tnmed 
himself again to work. 

When, however, he was about to retake the pipe, 
he saw, to his snrprise, that it was in the hand of a 
young woman, who was not for the moment directing it 
upon the fire, but upon the fellow who had dealt the 
insidious blow, and the person who had hired him. Both 
mshed away from the unexpected dusch-bath. Hertha 
laoghed, and then directed the mouth of the hose against 
the fire. But the enraged fellow tumed again, and was 
rashing towards her, uttering a volley of insult, when 
once more she directed the pipe against his mouth, and 
the torrent of water drowned its coarse abuse, after which 
it was again tumed to the flames. 

Yngve, who immedirftely recognised Hertha, stood for 
a few minutes the silent spectator of her deeds, and 
seemed to have great enjoyment in thus watching her. 
But when he saw the sparks of fire fall upon her beautiful 
plaits of hair, for the handkerchief which had been tied 
on her head had fallen back upon her Shoulders, he took 
off his cap and put it on her head. 

" You work well, comrade," said he, smiling, and with 
a tone that expressed heartfelt esteem, as he took. the 
hose from her hand, ** but your hand is not strong enough 
for this work ; it is better suited to mme. Thank you, 
for the help you have given." 

" If I can be of any use here, say so at once,'* said 
Hertha, replacing the cap on his head, and drawing the 
handkerchief over her own. 

" Take care, if possible, that there is no want of water^ 
here," said Yngve, " and then, with God's blessing, we 
shall soon put an end to the fire." 

" Good ! you shall not want water," said Hertha, 
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Lastening away. She talked wiih several of the nnoccu- 
pied people among the crowd, and sncceeded, bj her 
earnest words, and her animated and resolute demeanour, 
in indncing them to assi^ her, and in this manner she 
had aoon organised a systematic and regulär line of water 
aupply, from the Klar to that part of the conflagration, 
where Nordin and his men were working. Already the 
fire began to abate. It was evident to all who were near 
that this was the most important point, and that if the 
fire could now be extinguished, any further danger of its 
progress was over. 

" Now for it, my lads ! " said Yngve, " Some of you 
must mount on yonder wall, in order to direct the water, 
from that elevation, npon the opposite honse. If you 
can extinguish the fire there, all is right ! '' 

More ready or braver-hearted people, in the hour of 
danger, than the Swedish working-classes, are nowhere 
to be met with. In a momedt the men were aeen 
clambering up the yet buming ruins. ^Vhen they had 
reached the t^>p of the wall they raised an hurrah of 
trinmph. The force of the water from this height was 
very great. 

In half an hour the conflagration was stayed ; all danger 
from its further extension was over. Again they hurrahed, 
Standing on their dangerous elevation, and the next 
moment the wall feil, with all its array of brave labourers. 
An hour afterwards Yngve Nordin was bome away from 
the Smoking ruins by his young comrades, with one knee 
and his left arm greatly injured by the falling wall, the 
last achievement of the fire. But he would not consent 
to be removed from the spot before he had collected all 
his men aronnd him, and convinced himself that no 
Urea were lost of those who had scaled the wall. He 
took eonnsel with the physician of the place respecting 
taeh as were injured, and having arranged everything 
tat their eomfort and well-being, allowed himself to be 
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remoTed to the parsonage, outside the town, irbere, daring 
the time that bis works on the railway would keep him 
in that neighbonrhood, he had hia home. 

Night came down ; the confiagration was atayed ; the 
dnun beat in joyous annonncement ; but more than two 
thonsand pcrsons, whom the fire had roined^ or rendered 
homelesSy wandered about the town or in the fields 
outside. 



NIGHT IN THE KING'S-FIELD. 

— ♦ — 

The greater number of the fugitives were assembled in 
the King's-field, because it lay nearest to the portion of 
the town in which the fire had raged, and because its 
large, although yet leafless trees ajSbrded some little 
shelter. 

Gloomy and leadeu hung the sky of that March night 
above the still buming ruins of the town. Now and then 
fiames were seen to leap up from amid masses of fallen 
houses, which flung a dreary illumination over the 
desolation which lay within, and the sorrowfol spec- 
tacle in the field outside. There might the miserable 
fugitives be seen wandering about, not knowing what to 
do, or sitüng in groups keeping watch overtheir rescued 
possessions, many with their heads tied up, or with 
bandaged eyes, or limbs, testilying of their too close 
contact with the fire, and all pale, dejected, and wearied ; 
the greater part of them hopeless and bewailing. The 
gloom of the night seemed only to increase the misery. 
They were perished with cold ; children cried, and many 
a mother had no means of keeping her little ones warm 
but by clasping them to her bosom. Many a poor wretch 
seemed perfecüy stupified by dark and gloomy despair. 
In vain Mimmi Svanberg and the young Countess went 
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from one to another, offering them warm coffee and bread, 
and a comfortable fire*side at either of their houses ; 
nobody was thirsty or hnngry ; nobody was willing or 
dared to leave their rescued household stuff. They thanked 
the kind ladies almost with indifference, and continued to 
sit] staring on the ground, at the reeking ruins, or 'out 
into the darkness. The wailing of the children, now and 
then a cry of misery, and heavy sighs of deep anguish 
alone broke the melancholy silence. 

Here and there people were talking about the cause 
and origin of the fire ; dark suspicions were uttered, and 
the words, " it was done on purpose " were whispered from 
one to another. Here and there also people were 
Bcheming how they best could take advantage of the 
darkness and the confusion; and Mimmni Svanberg 
heard a mother say reproachfully to her son, a lad of ten 
years old : 

" If you were only like a fox and brought liome what 
you could get, then you would be worth something ! ** 

The lowest classes of the town's population, so long left 
neglected in their wretchedness and ignorance, had become 
dangerous, and the better classes, both of the poor and 
the rieh, were afraid of them, and not without reason. 

Hertha had succeeded in placing her family in a certain 
degree of comfort. The father and the invalid sister lay 
on mattrasses on the foot of an old oak tree. The younger 
Bisters were also warmly clad ; and little Aunt Nella sat, 
not unlike a great bündle of rags, restlessly working her 
fingers upon the precious portfolio, in which lay the 
papers of the great lawsuit, and puzzling her poor brain 
to find out whether this fire would not deliver her from 
some of its involved intricacies. Budolph had been 
unwearingly helpful to Hertha in arranging all in the 
best possible manner for the comfort of the whole family ; 
and yet Hertha would not reward him with one kind 
Word, nor even one glance. She spoke affectionately to 
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her little sisters ; she wrapped sliawls around her father's 
feet ; she warmed Ahna*s hands in her bosom and upon 
her cheeks ; she looked after the comfort of Aunt Nella 
and old Anna with kind solicitude ; for all she had words 
of affection and encouragement, bat not for Bodolph, 
although he seemed to watch for her eye, as the faulty 
and chastised dog watches for the forgiving eye of his 
master. 

The Director sat almost immoveably, gazmg towards 
his bnmed-down house, and his Ups now and then 
muttered, as if unconsciously, the thought which most 
haunted his soul ; *' It was not insured ! " He continued 
to tremble as if shivering with cold. Now and then he 
convulsively clutched at his money-box. 

The darkness veiled more and more the sorrowful 
picture, but no sleep visited the eyes of the unfortunate 
fugitives. Snow flakes feil and mingled themselves with 
the ashes which the night wind scattered over their heads ; 
dull, lamenting cries and sorrowful groans were carried by 
it across the field. 

All at once a strong voice was lifbed up, which ex- 
claimed ; '* * Come unto me, all ye that labonr and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest ! ' thus my afflicted 
friends, cried the Bedemer to you, yesterday and to day. 
Listen to his message !'' 

At this unexpected declaration all heads were raised. 
But the darkness at this moment was so dense that no 
figure could distinctly be seen, no one could discern the 
messenger. All the more poweriul, therefore, was the im- 
pression produced by those words which resounded across 
the field, amid the dismal darkness of the night, from the 
Ups of the invisible preacher, who with a voice and power 
fuU of inspiration conveyed the consolations and Ught of 
the Gospel to those miserably imhappy people sitting in 
the midst of darkness ; showing them the aU-seeing eye 
of the father guarding them in the gloom of night, the 
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loTing fathers lieart ready to coiuk>le all, to help all. 
Nerer did any sennon improviaed (or the moment prodnce 
a deeper effect npon its hearers. The stapor of misery ; 
silent despair and gloom paased away from tbe soul; 
people spoke; they wept; they sobbed aload; bat it 
was no longer becanse they were inconsolable. They were 
profoundly arrested, they were nnspeakably affected by 
the thought of Hirn who bore with us the erown of thoms 
and the cross, and who bore them for our salvation. 
Nerer before had his image been preaented so clearly and 
brightly to the minds of the listening people. They poured 
ont their emotions, like the waves of a surging ocean, in 
sighs and tears, as they listened to the powerfol and 
faithful discourse of the preacher. All at once thia was 
intemipted by a wild shriek of self-accusation : 

" It was I ; it was I who cansed all this misery, I /* 

Here the voice was silenced, as if stifled by extemal 
violence. The darkness prev^nted its being known from 
whom the cry proceeded ; bat some persons who were 
near fancied that they saw a figare, like that of a yoath, 
hastily raise itself, as from the groand, bat whieh was 
almost as hastily dragged down again by another figure. 

Darkness and silence again covered the scene. There 
was a moment of deep and breathless silence. All seemed 
to be expecting that a dark mystery was about to be 
revealed ; that the author of the fire was about to come 
forward to avow his guilt, and many hands were in* 
Tolontarily in motion ready to seize upon the criminal. 
They waited, one, two, three, four, five minutes ; but all 
remained silent. A dull, threatening murmur, like that 
of approaching thunder, was then heard rising from the 
mass of people in the field, the murmur from a thousand 
breasts and Ups ; but above this again was raised, loud 
and powerful, the mild and manly voice of the first Speaker, 
exclaiming : 

*' Should there be here any guilt-burdened heart whicb 
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would accuse itself of causing accidentally, or by design, 
the misfortune under which so many are suffering, then' 
— ^may God have mercy upon him ! We desire not his 
confession. It would not be any benefit to us. It might 
make others more unfortunate than they already are. 
Let him keep silence. God will speak as a judge in the 
depths of his heart. And if that voice should become more 
terrible than he can bear, let the nnhappy one remember, 
that the Lord our God is a forgiving God ; that if our 
own heart accuses us, God is still greater than our own 
heart and knows all things. Let us not judge one 
another ! " 

At this moment the blush of moming was kindled in 
the eastem horizon, on the other side of the desolated 
town, and its rosy light gleamed beautifuUy against the 
dark clouds. The preacher paused for a moment in 
Order to tum the minds of his hearers from thought of 
the incendiary to that of the redeemer. 

" See/' exclaimed he, *' see the sign of the Bedeemer 
in the sky ; the sun, the light which agaiu ascends after 
the dark night. Read the handwriting of fire in the 
Heavens ! No night without a moming ; no sorrow with- 
out God*s mercy over it! As the light comes to the 
earth so comes the deliverer, the consoler to us. Behold 
His light ! Listen to His words and His promises. My 
friends, let us stand up and preise him by our song, 
* Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord ! ' " 

It was a profoundly affecting sight, when that great 
multitude of people, many of whom had lost their all in 
the fire ; hundreds and hundreds of men and women, old 
people and children, still pale and bearing the traces of 
the misfortune which had despoiled them, all at once, as 
if impelled by a mighty impulse, rose like one man, and 
under the guidance of their spiritual teacher Struck 
up the glorious hymn, 

" Hosanna to the Son of David." 
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Higher and higher ascended the flames of the moming 
radiance, diffusing light over the whole country ; and still 
louder and more powerful became the song, and every 
conntenance, lately so pale and gloomy, looked now, 
tomed towards the ascending light, and illumined by its 
splendour, like a choir of redeemed and thanksgiving 
spirits. Tears ran plentiftdly from many an eye, bnt 
there was no longer the pang of despair. Many a year 
hence will more than one of those now present testify, 
" For all that of which the fire deprived me, would I not 
have been deprived of that moment." 

Among those who took no part in the universal trans- 
port of devotion was Budolph. Hertha's evident abhor- 
rence of him, and the sight of all the want and niisery 
which the conflagration had caused, threw a terrible light 
on the dim consciousness of the young man's mind. He 
now feit within him, impressed, as it were, in fire and 
buming flame, the perception of the criminality of a deed 
whichy according to the measnre of his dull faculties, 
was merely intended for the liberation of himself and his 
belovedy as well as for the punishment of the tyrant. 
The words which had been spoken amid the darkness of 
the night, filled as it was with sighs and lamentations, 
awoke in him a despairing desire to acknowledge his 
guilt and to die. Hertha would weep over him; God 
would forgive him. These thoughts opened for him a 
door of escape from the gulf which threatened to swallow 
him up, and his newly-awakened feelings broke forth in a 
cry of self-accusation, which yet failed to reveal the dark 
mystery, because it was checked by the band of Hertha, 
which suddenly closed his Ups. 

" Silence ! Will you be the death of me ? Silence, or 
I will never forgive you ! " 

With these words she drew him down to her on the 
ground, and talked eamestly to him, in an under voice, 
whilst the heavens tinged themselves with rosy light, and 
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the Hosanna-song resounded above their heads. She 
pressed into his band the small sum of money which she 
possessed, and which she had eamed by her own laboor, 
together with her only trinket, a little gold cross, which 
Bhe had inherited from her mother ; and. before the hymn 
had ceased, or the sun had arisen above the horizon, 
Budolph was no longer to be seen on the King*s-field. 

The smging was over, and the throng of people who 
had risen to their feet in the inspiration of the moment, 
soon again sank down to earth and to the troubles and 
wants of the day. Again were seen on the King*s-field the 
three ladies, who the evening before had in vain offered 
refreshment ; they were now attended by two girls, who 
bore upon a yoke on tlieir Shoulders, large baskets, con- 
taining coffee and bread. The " young baggages " had 
been hastily clothed, and now resembled very decent 
young women, as they followed, with their huge baskets 
of rye-bread, Mitnmi Svanberg and her companions from 
one suffering group to another, distributing the re&esh- 
ing beverage, together with consolatory and encouraging 
words. And seldom had Mimmi Svanberg found greater 
necessity for the cheering infiuence of her band and 
tongue. 

" Good morning, my good woman. See here, drink a 
cup of warm coffee ; it will cheer you up. Yes, it is a 
great misfortune ; but all evil in this world passes away. 
Look, here is a roll to dip into your coffee. What nice 
little children you have ! It was of God*s mercy that 
none of them were injured in the fire. Yes, one has 
always something to be thankful for. But such children 
as these always bring joy with them. See here, little 
ones, you sliall each have a nice wheaten cake and a drop 
of coffee. They are good, are they not ? And beautiful 
weather, too, we shall have to-day. After a storm God 
always let the sun shine." 

" And, good Master Smithson, how are you going on ? 
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Badly enough I see. Bat our good, clever Doctor 
Hedermann will come and dress yoar burns, and then 
when they are better, such a good, clever fellow as you 
are, will soon get your forge and bellows up again, and 
you will have a great deal of work to do when the town 
comes to be built ap. It will be the making of you, 
Master Smithson; both you and your family will be 
three times as well off as before ! Drink a cup of coffee 
on the strength of it, and take a roll too. Every one is 
the smith of his own fortune, Master Smithson, and that 
you'll find one of these days." 

" Poor Mother Greta, with such a |ot of little ones ! 
Look, here is something nourishing both for you and 
them. We will, after this, have a famous large room for 
our Infant School, and then Mother Greta must promise 
to let the children go regularly to it. It won't do to let 
the young creatures be running about the streets, as they 
have done. Look, little children, there*s bread and warm 
coffee for you. Now youll be good children and go 
regularly to school; everything will be so much better 
when you are not in that miserable, unhealthy quarter. 
There is no misfortune so bad but that some good may 
come out of it. And we must, all of us, try to bring good 
out of evil." 

" And now good moming to you, old mother in bed. 
You won't say no to a drop of coffee, I fancy. How old 
are you ? Eighty ! That is a good old age. You can 
do with two cups, perhaps. Drink, my good woman, and 
keep your heart up ! It will, perhaps, be all the better for 
you in the end. Such a misfortune as this brings you imder 
the notice of people. Look you, mother, there are the 
girls that canied you out of the fire. They have got nice 
new clothes for that, and both you and them may live to 
see good days yet. Our Lord never forgets us, and every- 
body, one day or another, finds that out. At noon I shall 
bring you some warm soup." 
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** Little Mina ! God bless the child ! There you alt 
on your poor little legs ! How did you come here ? '' 
. ^' Mother put me on her back and brought me here/' 
replied the child. 

** Tliat was very good of mother — ^that it was ; but 
she 11 be glad of it some day. See, here is some break- 
fast for you, and for mother and little brother. It does 
me good, child, to see you look so cheerful, and with 
such bright eyes. Don't you think it is a very sad thing 
to be sitting here in the open meadow and shivering, 
without either house or home ?" 

** Oh, yes : it was a good deal warmer in the room ; 
but the sun shines so bright now, and we have had such 
beautiful singing!" 

" You are a good child ! Look, there is a nice twist 
for you. When we once get the Infant school rightly 
^float, then you shall sing with the children there. Don't 
you be anxious about Mina, mother ; she will be singing- 
mistress in the school some day. A child with such a 
disposition is one of God's blessings." 

In this way refreshment for the body and consolation 
för the hcart were distributed among the most indigent 
of the homeless throng in the King's-field, by those three 
kind women, who, during the forenoon, found many 
fellow-labourers in their task, both gentlemen and 
ladies. 

Another group, also of three persons, had been busied 
among the afflictcd on the King's-field ever since sunrise, 
affording on all hands help and comfort. These were, 
the town's physician, Dr. Hedermann, attended by Hertha 
Falk and Ingeborg Uggla. He examined the bums and 
injuries of the poor sufferers, which were then treated 
with soothing medicaments and bound up, according to 
his instructions, by the two young ladies. These three 
moved along gravely, and speaking but few words ; but 
the expressions of manly earnestness and compassion in 
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tfae cotintenance of the noble phyaician and that of the 
wärmest sjrmpathetic feeling in the two ministering ladies, 
together with the qoietness and tendemess of their move- 
ments, made them beantifiil to behold. The coontenances 
which appeared piain or old in a ball-room, here, in the 
light of moming, looked yonng and beantifol, as if in a 
renewed youth. More than one remarked this, and Mimmi 
Syanberg rejoiced silently over it, because she it was who 
sent her friend, the good Doctor, the two assistants, whose 
ability and dispoaition she knew. 

These groups formed a refreshing contrast to the scene 
which the King's-field presented at daybreak. It was 
that of a camp, reminding the beholder of the horror 
and desolatioQ of war. 

During the day might be seen many pale figores wander- 
ing among the smoking ruins and the desolated places of 
the town, their coontenances impressed with woe, seeking 
for what had been, or for what still remained of, their 
former honses. 

Near to the spot where lay the ruins of their former 
comfortable home, stood Mrs. Christina Duf7ay.with her 
husband and their children. 

" We have had/* said she, " happiness and prosperity 
for so many years ; may it then not be needfol for ns to 
be tried by some affliction ? We are, however, all pre- 
served to one another. We are in good health — we can 
work. Let us not lament, but rather thank God ! " 

'' My girls ! my doves ! " said the father, '' thank God 
that I have you all ! " 

The seven young girls gathered round their parents, 
like a flock of doves, caressingly, " They would work for 
them, they would help them, and one another." 

Mrs. Tupplander also in the early morning stole to her 
house, which she found imtouched by the fiames. The 
first sight which met her eyes Struck her with astonish- 
mcnt, and for the first moment with horror, for it was her 
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noble young lady, the Honourable Miss Krusbjöm, 
who stood there, living as life itself, in the kitchen — 
eating bread and batter. We will draw a veil over the 
effects of the re-union and the explanations which took 
place. 

During the day Mrs. Uggla also went abroad, bewailing 
herseif for that which had happened, and for all that 
which would yet happen ; feeding her dismal imagina- 
tion with the most gloomy pictures of the future and 
of the irremediableness of all wretchedness, and — " tfaose 
seven Miss Dufv^as — for them there was no longer any 
hope!" 

The greater number of the more affluent of the house- 
less throng found themselves during the course of the 
forenoon under the shelter of a roof, either through the 
kindness of friends and acquaintances, or eise by means 
of payment. The greater number of the poorer sort had to 
remain in the open air for more than one four-and-twenty 
hours, and the old woman of fourscore, three times four- 
and-twenty hours. In vain did the good occupants of the 
parsonage, Mimmi Svanberg, and several others, open 
their hospitable doors. The number of the sufferers was 
too great; and besides, many of the townspeople who 
were so fortunate as to possess their substance and their 
spacious homes untouched, reasoned like the selfish man 
of property, when his help was asked, " It is no concem 
of mine ! " and remained unmoved spectators of their 
brethren's want and labour. 

Director Falk and his family removed to a small 
suburban house which they rented, and Hertha's time 
and thoughts were for the moment whoUy occupied in 
settling them down here as comfortably as was pos- 
sible, under existing circumstances. For the first time 
her powers, both of body and mind, were fully occupied, 
and this was very beneficial to her. 

The town-authorities were fully occupied also, partly 
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with providing for the most necessitous of the sufferers, 
parÜy with convicting and sentencing those villains who 
avaUed themselves of the pubUc misfortune and conse- 
quent disorder to rob and steal, and the judge of the 
district swore a solemn oath, that none who were detected 
in such practices should escape his vengeance and that 
of the law. 



CONSEQUENCES. 



♦ — 



HusH ! She is about to speak ; she has something to 
say, the dying young woman who lies yonder on the bed. 
She appears to be contending with the shadows of death, 
in Order yet to cast some glances, to speak some words, 
in the world which she is about to leave. Those eyes, 
supematurally bright, seem at times to gaze into yet 
unknown infinitude, as she exclaims again and again, 
" How wonderfull how wonderfull" But still the 
shadows hold her back. 

" Light ! light ! more light ! It is indeed my wedding- 
day ! I shall indeed be married to Arvid ! Dress me in 
my wedding-clothes ! Dress me as a bride! Arvid*s 
bride ! Place the myrtle-crown on my head ! No — ^no— 
in my band ! Arvid is really away, and I am the bride 
of death ! My father has willed it so ! He banished 
Arvid : he was very severe ; and therefore I am lying 
here I I should like to have lived as a happy wife. Arvid 
loved me so much, and I loved him! We could have 
worked : we should have had enough with my matemal 
inheritance. But my father — but don't let him know; 
it would grieve him. I would not willingly grieve any 
one. But we will not speak of the past. What have I 
Said ? Ah ! I am so selfish ! I cannot forget ! But the 
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moment is come when I may speak, because I am about 
to die. Father ! falber ! " And with a violent efifort the 
dying young woman raised her head, and the super- 
naturally bright eyes gazed searchingly among the figores 
of those who were in the Chamber with her. He whom 
ßhe called for approaehed her bed — falteriugly. The. 
eyes formerly so severe and unpitying are now dimmed 
with tears. 

Oh, gentle angel of death! thou makest the weak to 
be strong, and the severe thou makest weak. Akna took 
her father*s band and riveted upon him a penetrating 
glance. " My father ! *' 

" Here I am. What wilt thou with me my child ? " 

"Father! give thy children their right; — light, free- 
dom ; thou gavest them life ; give them that which 
alone makes life valuable. They will then love — will love 
thee, as only the free can love. Thanks ! I am going 
hence, God has liberated me. Hertha remains behind ! 
Father, give her freedom ; dost thou understand me, 
my father ? " 

Yes ; and I promise to do that which thou desirest." 
Thank thee! now I can die calmly. Be just to 
Hertha, father ; greet Arvid, teil him — ah, no, forgive 
me. I know not rightly what I am saying " 

" Try to sleep, my child ; pferhaps thou wilt be 
better ! '' 

"No, no! I must now look upon those whom I 
love ! " 

And Alma*s glance tumed from her father to her 
sisters, as she whispered, " My sisters, kiss me ! '* 

They kissed her, weeping. 

Alma's eyes now sought Hertha's, as she whispered, 
" Hertha, my beloved ! my only one ! " 

Hertha was there ; laid herseif softly by her sistcr's 
side, wound her arms around her, and pressed her lips to 
hers. Thus rested the two young sisters, who had so 
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long trod in Company the narrow thomy patb, now 
clasped togetber in a heartfelt embrace, as thougb tbey 
never more wonld separate. But it is tbe last time that 
tbey will ever rest tbus ; it is tbe last time tbat tbeir 
Ups bave wbispered to eacb otber words beard only by 
themselves and God. 



THE SONG OF THE BELLS. 



The bells are cbiming for tbe dead. And never do tbe 
Swedish bells give fortb more beautiful, more cbeerful, 
and more animating soimds tban on sucb occasions. 
Tbere is in tbat funeral-cbime a secret antbem of joy; 
so cbeerfully, so freely, and exnltantly peal fortb tbose 
melodious tongues tbrougb tbe fresb vemal atmospbere 
of an April evening. So tbougbt many a one wbo listened 
to tbem tbat day ringing over tbe grave» wbere bad just 
been laid a yoimg woman^ dead in tbe prime of ber life. 
Beside tbe grave stood one to wbom tbeir song was more 
intelligible tban to any beside. Sbe stood alone in tbe 
evening by tbe grave, wbicb enclosed tbe dearest friend 
sbe bad on eartb, and it was to ber tbat tbe bells sang : 

Oh, for the youthfol t 

Hence taken early ; 

Weep noti nor monm for her, 

It ifl well with her t 

From days dnll and cheerless, 

A pleasnreleM fature, 

From life withont life'8 light 

Hence is Bhe taken« 

Neyer more, never more, can Bhe be captive ! 

Death, the great reaper, 
Thou art more mereifoi 
Than human hearU are, 
Or human »tatutet ; 
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They ordain thnddom, 

Thou girest freedom, 

Eeleasest the bound one, 

The i>atienty the loying, 

She can no longer, no longer be captive. 

Oh, glorions freedom ! 

Lore and tmth changeless, 

Fountains eternal, 

In which she oonfided, 

Towards which she pUgrimed, 

Ton are her own now I 

She is free, she is free, with the freed ones ! 

Therefore be joyons, 

Be joyons and sing ye, 

Sing ye, her sisters, 

Rejoice for the lifo which 

Was death to her, living, 

By death is transfignred 

To life everlasting ! 

Never more, never more can she be captive ! 

She is free, she is free with the freed ones, 

WeU is it with her ! 

Thus sung those inelodious voices through the serene 
spring atmosphere, to one heart whose unspeakable 
anguish was wonderfully appeased by that spirit-like 
song, whilst torrents of tears feil upon the newly-raised 
turf of the grave. High above the grave carolled the 
larks in the deep-blue, and seemed to repeat, as in a 
tone of exultation, 

She is free, she is free, with the freed ones t 



FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

A FLOWEE ÜPON THB GRAVE. 



DiBECTOB Falk sat in bis Utile room at Kullen, as 
the little Ruburban residence to which the family bad 
removed after tbe fire was called, and saw the sun set 
bebind tbe budding fruit-trees in tbe garden. He still sat 
witb bis feet swatbed in wooUen socks and suffering from 
gout. Tbe expression of bis countenance was less severe 
tban formerly, but, if possible, more gloomy. Botb 
bis bead and bis bands bad visibly a tremulous, palsied 
movement. His pale countenance, and bis firmly-closed 
Ups sbowed tbat be bad takei^some resolute determi- 
nation, upon wbicb be was about to act, altbougb it cost 
bim a great e£fort to do so. He seemed to be expecting 
some one or sometbing. He expected — bis daugbter 
Hertba, to wbom be bad sent a message tbat be wisbed to 
speak to ber. 

Tbree weeks bad passed since tbe nigbt of tbe fire, and 
one since tbe corpse of Alma bad been bome from tbe 
bouse. Tbe borrors of tbat nigbt, and cold taken at tbe 
same time, bad bastened tbe progress of ber disease, and 
rapidly completed tbe work wbicb it bad begun. 

How many a time bad Hertba, wbo well knew tbe 
original cause of ber sister's iUness, tbougbt in tbe bitter- 
ness of ber beart bow sbe would by ber deatli-bed one day 
reproacb ber fatber aloud, because he was ber execu- 
tioner ; bad tbougbt over before-band tbe terrible words 
witb wbicb sbe would punisb tbe bard selfisb man. 
Tbe bour came, but sbe tben saw ber fatber bowed and 
broken, trembliog near bis victim, and sbe could no longer 
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find words wherewith to reproach or punish him. She 
Lad only tears for them botli. 

Since that event, however, father and daughter seemed 
to avoid each other. Aunt Nella, or old Anna, carried 
question and answer from one to the other, wlien this 
was needed. Eudolph's name was never mentioned by 
the Director, neither did he seem to like to hear him 
mentioned by any one eise, and the unfortunate youth 
was regarded by the family almost as one dead. Every 
one believed him guilty of originating the fire. 

Hertha now, more than ever, called upon to act both for 
herseif and others, and more than ever, therefore, in want 
of that liberty which had been promised her, to direct her 
own actions and manage her own lawful property, both 
wished and feared, at the same time, to have some conver- 
sation with her father. Thus things stood on that evening, 
when a message came which summoned her to him. 

If any one has done thee a great injury and by that 
means called forth the demons of hatred and bittemess 
into thy heart — and worse injury than that can no one do 
to a soul — and God give thee grace to do thy injurer a 
great Service, there arises something great within thy 
whole being, which makes it much easier for thee to for- 
give, even if thou art not besought to do so. Thou hast 
acted like the Highest on theearth, and His peace — which 
surpasses all peace and all strife, Covers with its wings the 
bitter waters of thy mind. 

When Hertha came before her father, her glance was 
less cold, and her demeanour less rigid than usual. She 
had carried him like a child in her arms and on her breast, 
through fire and flames. The memory of that had won- 
derfully mollified her heart. Yet that heart throbbed 
violently as she entered her father*s room and advanced 
softly to the chair in which he sat. He looked up hastily 
and motioned with his band to a chair which stood near 
his, as he said : 
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** Sit down ; I wißh to speak to you." 

Hertha saw that the band trembled ; it a£fected her. 

After a moment'a ailenoe the old man began, with a voice 
which he endeavoored to make firm. 

*' You have done me a great Service ; you have saved 
my life. I wish to show yoa my gratitude. Teil me what 
you wigh me to do for you ? " 

** Give me my liberty, father/' said Hertha, with a mild 
but firm voice, — ** and the property that I inherit from 
my mother. I am twenty-seven years old, and I wish to 
be declared as having attained my majority." 

** It shall be done," replied her father, " if I can only 
get time to take the necesaary steps. I am prepared to 
render an account of the property inherited from your 
mother ; I have been a just steward, according to the best 
of my ability ; the last misfortune does not touch it — that 
— that you can well understand." 

Hertha bowed her head in silent acquiescence ; her 
father continued : 

" The interest of your mother*8 property, together with 
your Proportion of your late sister's share, amounts to a 
sum sufHcient to enable you to live independently where- 
ever you would like. You have a right to do so. You are 
of the class of strong women who are able to be their own 
Support, and even to support others. I have hitherto not 
believed in the existence of such ; I have, perhaps, been 
unjust in this respect, at all events as regards you, as I 
saw at the time of the fire, and even since then. Be 
therefore free, my daughter; see and do that which 
pleases you, and, in the meantime, take this sum of 
money," — and with a trembling band he laid in that of bis 
daughter, a roll of bills to the value of about a thousand 
rix-dollars banco— ^'they are some of my savings, you 
can do with them what you like ; use them for a joumey 
or whatever eise you have a wish for." 
Money, as reward for an act of love, which saved him 
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from a horrible death ! and yet Hertha received it with 
gratitude, because money is a means of mucfa good, and 
of happiness to many ; besides she well understood her 
ÜEither's really good intentions. Tears filled her eyes as 
she thanked him. He assumed a harsher tone : 

" I know that you do not love me, and perhaps it is not 
altogether your own fault, because you have not under- 
stood my affection for you ; nevertheless, I know that I 
have wished for and desired, the future advantage of my 
children." Here he suddenly broke oflf and fixed his eyes 
upon the ground. It was as if a pale shadow rising there- 
from had whispered, " Why do I lie here ? I might have 
lived happily as a wife." 

Hertha was silent ; the old man wiped away the sweat- 
drops from his brow. His whole frame trembled. After 
a moment he resumed — 

" If I have made a mistake, then I am, perhaps, severely 
enough punished. In the meantime, may you be free and 
happy, far from a father and a home which you do not love^ 
The interest of your mother's property can be paid to yoa 
at any place wherever you may be. And I desire nothing 
more from you than that you should teil me where you 
would like to be." 

"Here!" said Hertha, as she rose up and laid her hand 
on the arm of her father's chair, "here, with you, my 
father, if you will allow it. Oh ! you have little under» 
stood me and the liberty which I coveted* And you shalL 
understand me better, if you will promise me, what I now 
ask of you, and which I know that I deserve." 

" And what is that ? " asked the Director, as he looked 
up to his daughter with an excited glance. 

"Your confidence, father!" said Hertha, mildly and 
gravely. " Believe that I desire what is right and good^ 
and let me remain with you to prove this to you. Have 
confidence in me, and — ^be kind to me and my sisters, so 
that we may love you, and endeavour to make you happy. 
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I am no longer a child, my father ! I will be a mother to 
my younger sisters, and manage your house according to 
my best ability. I know that this is my duty; it will 
also be my pleasure, if, father, you will only give me my 
freedom and your confidence, and be kind to me for — 
Alma! 8 sake / " 

Now it was spoken out : that reproachful, bitter word» 
which had so long brooded in Hertha's breast, but a 
loving angel had anointed the arrow's point with a heal- 
ing baisam. It pierced the heart deeply, penetratingly, 
bat at the same time softeningly, as with a chastising 
look of love. 

The old man said nothing: he bowed his head, and large 
heavy tears rolled down the deeply-furrowed cheeks. 

Then another head beut down softly to his, and a 
young fresh cheek, wet with tears, was laid close to his. 
A beautiful sorrowing memory united father and daughter 
in one common bitter pain. Yes — blessed are they who 
can thus weep together ! 

Gentle feelings produce profoundly beneficial efifects 
npon stem natures. It is the spring-rain which melts 
the ice-covering of the earth, and causes it to open to 
the beams of heaven. 

Old Mr. Falk feit it to be so, and he raised his head, 
as he Said in the gentlest voice which his daughter had 
ever heard &om her father : 

" Let it be as you have said. We will endeavour to 
begin anew with each other. I am only afraid that — I 
may be quite too heavy a bürden to you, for I feel that 
some great change is about to take place in my state of 
health." 

He was not aware that it was precisely a presentiment 
of this change ; the sight of that palsied band and that 
tremulous head, which had moved the daughter's soul 
to the resolve, that her youthful strength and health 
should be his support. 



THE SON OF THE TWILIGHT. 



It was almost dusk when Hertha left her father and 
went down to her own room. As she approached the 
door, however, she involuntarily started back, per- 
ceiving a dark, ahnost shapeless form, lying upon the 
threshold, and glaring upon her with a pair of terrible 
eyes from beneath a thick mass of unkempt, and dis- 
ordered black hair. Hertha shuddered involuntarily as 
she Said, " Rudolph ! " 

He continued to stare into her face, which was lighted 
up by the crimson of the sunset, as well as by the con- 
versation which she had just had with her father. 

" Rudolph !" repeated she, in a voice haK of anger and 
half of terror, " Rudolph ! is it you ? " 

" Yes," replied he ; " and you ? Are you the angel of 
judgment ? " 

"I am Hertha, your cousin. Stand up : don*t lie 
grovelling in that way. Stand up : be a man ! I have 
been expecting to hear something from you for a long 
time." 

" Don't talk stemly to me. It will do no good. I am 
too much used to that. And now I don't care for the 
whole World. Trample on me, if you like. Here will 
Idie!" 

" Get up, Rudolph, and come with me into my room. 
I will talk with you there." 

The calm determination in Hertha's voice and the 
words, " in my room I will talk with you," produced a 
great eflfect upon the imfortunate young man. He rose up. 
She opened the door of the room, and he foUowed her 
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in. She surveyed him atientively, and wlien stic bccamc 
aware of bis wholly desolate, and, as it were, stiipwrecked 
appearance, she said with heartfelt compasHion : 

" Poor Rudolph I Where have you been ? " 

** I don't exactly know. In the great woods about here." 

** You have need of something to eat and drink. Wait 
a moment.*' 

Hertha went out, and soon retumed with bread, Bome 
cold meat, and a bowl of milk. 

'' The fire is out in the kitchen,'* she said, ** and I cannot 
now get up anything warm ; but take of this — eat and 
drink.'' 

'* Oh, Hertha ! Then you can stiU take some interest 
in me." 

*' Yes — ^yes : I shall always be your friend, Rudolph. 
But now, eat and drink. After that wo will talk." 

Rudolph ate and drank like some one who had neither 
eaten nor drunk for several days. After awhilo he said, 
** Thank you, I have had enough." 

'* Let US now have some talk, Rudolph,** said Hertha, 
with calm rcsolution. '' Teil me what you havo thought 
— ^what you think of doing for the future. What do you 
wish for — what would you like ? " 

" To see you I " 

" And after that ? " 

« Die— What have I to live for ?" 

''You must not die yet, Rudolph/' said Hertha, 
solemnly. ** You must live in ordor to rcconcile to you 
those friends whom you have alicnated ; to make amends 
for injurics you have done, and to becomo a bcttcr man." 

" IIow can I live ? Where muBt I go to ? *' 

" The World is large. You must go out into the world, 
into a foreign land ; a long way from this place. Pcople 
already suspect you hcrc. People aro niaking inquiries 
aftcr you. If oncc you are seized you will eithcr be 
exccutcd or imprisoncd as a malefactor. O Rudolph, 
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is aome moneT ; thzee ImidRd lix-doUars : tk^r «r« i^^ 
ovn, and now thej are tous. I knov tli*t roa Ita^ * 
Übforoa^ knowkdge et monej« ^Htk diis vv^ uiiisl 
inanedialelT go to Gölfaebot|^ and from tkenci^ u> CopMi« 
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^ I shall not reqnire it !** said Budolph» '' bocauso I am 
grown np, and I can wiite and keep books for wages« I 
will do eyeiything that jou bid me> Hertha» if }*ou will 
onlj promise to think of me and write to mo often« I 
know that I did what is yery wrong» that night ^--a 
wonderfol light entered my mind then — but Hertha» do 
not abandon me ! — ^You are the only» onlj' person in tho 
whole World who has any regard for me ; tho only ono who 
asks after me ; who wishes me well, tho only ono " ** 

" No, not the only one, Rudolph,** interruptod Ilortliai 
in whose soul at this moment the fountains of divine 
salvation opened their depths, — ** Jesus came to tliis 
world to save sinners ; go to Hirn Budolph, aud IIo will 
be with you ; He will be your friend." 
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" How can I go to Hirn ? — You have never before talked 
to me about Hirn ; do you believe in Him, Hertha ? " 

''I did not formerly understand Him, as I do now» 
Budolph. My eyes have been closed. Alma knew Him 
better than I did. Look, here is a little book about Him ; 
in which she often read, and in which she has marked 
many passages. Take it, read it, and do that which the 
Saviour commands, and He will lead you to Ood. The 
sin which you have hitherto committed, Ood will forgive, 
because you knew not what you did ; your reason was 
clouded, poor Eudolph, and you had no guiding friend. 
But now you know that what you did was sin ; and God 
has opcned to you a way by which you can make atone- 
ment. I know that your heart is not wicked. If you 
follow Jesus it will become good, and you will never do 
otherwise than what is right. Wherever you happen to 
be, Budolph, remember this ; help the oppressed and the 
suffering whether they be human beings or animals. But 
never seek vengeance for yourself, Rudolph, leave 
vengeance to God who sees all things. Go, and be 
merciful to your fellow-creatures, as Jesus has set you 
the example. Budolph ! there is a great deal which 
is dark and sorrowful and bitter upon earth, but He is 
light and He is goodness, and with Him as your guide 
you will attain to light and the highest lifc. You have 
much to live for, much which can make lifc noble and 
good and divine. You have hitherto lived as a poor child 
of darkness, Budolph ; now you must live to become a 
child of the light and of God ! " 

Hertha's tears gushed forth as she thus talked with a 
power and an enthusiasm which even aifected herseif. 
Budolph listened in silence with eyes riveted upon her, 
whilst he many times breathed deeply, as if he feit a 
heavy bürden lifted from his breast and inspired a new 
breath of life. When she ceased speaking, he lifted up 
his head and said : 
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" God has spoken to me* through you, and I have righüy 
comprehended and understood every word you have 
Said ; and I will do as you have told me. Yes, I will be 
a child of God ; I will follow Jesus ; and you follow him 
also, Hertha, and thus we shall both go the same way, and 
in the end we shall be united ? " 

" Yes, Eudolph, yes, in heaven, as angels of God, if we 
are worthy of becoming such. But now, dear Budolph, 
you must go ; before moming you must be on your way to 
the coast. The steamboat to Götheborg sails early to- 
morrow from K * * *. You must make haste to be in time 
for it. Your whole future wellbeing may depend upon it. 
Eemember what we have talked about ! " 

" Yes, yes ; I will go. Farewell ! " 

He offered her bis band ; she took it and went out 
with him into the court. It was a cold, bright night, at 
the close of April ; hoar-frost covered the meadow. The 
Stars shone brightly above their heads in the blue expanse 
of heaven. When they had reached the little lane which 
led from the house to the high road, Budolph said : 

'' Hertha, let me have a parting kiss." 

She could not refuse him at that moment ; she raised 
her face to bis ; but he clasped her in buming love and 
pain, and covered her face with bot kisses. 

With an involuntary feeUng of horror and disgustHertha 
tore herseif from bis arms, as she exclaimed, "Away, away !" 

Budolph tumed and went on bis way sobbing aloud. 
But just as he reached the end of the lane, he feit a band 
touch bis arm, and Hertha again stood before him with the 
light of hope and compassion again beaming in her 
countenance ; she pointed to heaven and said : 

" There, Budolph, there ! " 

With these words, she hastened back ; gathered up the 
hoar-frost from the grassj and washed her face with it, 
which seemed to her polluted by Budolph's kisses. 
So doing, she listened to the sound of bis footsteps. 
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whilsh became more and more distant on ihe desolate 

high road in the silent night. When she could no longer 

perceive them, she breathed more freely. And as she 

stood there, alone, beneath the brilliant, starry heavens, 

in the silence of night, a joyful peace stole over her 

mind ; an indescribably wonderful and pleasant feeling of 

api^oaching moming and spring came consolingly with 

the breeze of night, which refreshingly caressed her fore- 

head, and touched her eyebrows as with a spirit's kisses. 

The strengthening and edifying words which she had 

spoken, the consolation which she had given to another, 

came now like good angels back to her own bosom, with 

the presentiment, that an everlasting love mied the 

World, and that she might become its messenger. The 

feeling of a living, inward communion with a higher, 

holy, life-giying power, arose in her soul as a moming 

WAtch, and opened it to one of those unspeakable, almost 

wordless, büt not the less powerful, prayers by which 

earth's poor chUdren, yet enveloped in night, endeavour 

to reach the Lord of life and light, and which may be 

thus interpreted : 

'' Oh Thou, of whom I have a presentiment, Thou whom 

I yet do not know, whoih I yeam to know and to love — 

God ! enlighten me with thy countenance, tum thy 

comitenance towards me, and give me thy light and thy 

blessing ! '' 
The thought of Alma ; the longing to experience some- 

thing about her, something from her, mingled itself with 

inexpressible melancholy in her sigh after divine light, 

which she breathed forth into the silence of night. And 

who is there, who, having lost by death a very dear friend, 

does not, in every hour of deepest life and longing, speak, 

with inexpressible sighs in the depths of his soul, the 

beloved name ; pray for a sign, a token, ah I merely an 

inward intimation that the departed is present, that he 

hears, that he loves us, that he enjoys the light, the 
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bkssedness of which we stand in need, and that he 
obtains good for us, and for them who sit in darkness, 
£rom the Father, whose ear he is nearer to than we ! 

So it was with Hertha, as she stretched forth her 
arms into emptj space, and ealled in a low voice, '^ Alma ! 
Ahna!" 

Bat no sound, no sign, no token replied to her from 
the desolate infinitude. She let her hands fall; dried 
her tears, and again entered her Chamber in order to 
lay to rest in the arms of sleep all uneasy questionings, 
all the pangs of thought and of feeling. Tears soothe. 
It is a great relief to be able to weep. Hertha's tears 
calmed the agitated billows of her soul. She slept and 
had a dream, which afforded her great consolation. 

She dreamed that it was night, and that she went into 
•her silent Chamber to go to rest. Alma was dead, and 
she was alone with heayy thoughts. She then saw 
the glimpse of a white figure by the window, which 
«eemed as if wishfiil to withdraw itself behind the white 
window-curtain. A thought passed like lightningthrough 
Hertha's soul, "It is a sign from Alma!" And she 
Sprung up hastily, as if to retain the fleeting token ; she 
reached behind the curtain^ she wished to take hold of 
the white floating spirit-veil, but when she withdrew her 
hand, behold ! she held in it a bouquet of Üie most 
beautifiil flowers, such as she had never before seen; 
little bells, like lilies of the yalley, Alma's favouiite 
flowers, of the loveliest pale pink colour, which hxmg in 
little fragrant Clusters on their graceful stems. Delighted 
imd happy, she pressed the beautifiil bouquet to her Ups, 
to her heart, and retumed with them to her bed. On 
this there opened above her a large window, and she saw 
the brightest deep-blue heaven above her, and there, in 
the highest profound, shone — ^was it a fixed star, or 8 
beaming eye ? she knew not which, but only that from the 
brilliant heavens it beamed down upon her, and the 
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flowers which she held in her hand, floods of a light, as 
effiilgent, as gentle, and as pleasant as we might imagine 
would be the glance of the blessed. 

In many a dark hour which succeeded, Hertha's soul 
was comforted by the remembrance of that dream. 



NEW SCHEMES AND UNDEBTAKINGS. 

SOMBTHING NBW ÜNDBB THE SÜN. 

— ♦ — 

Mbs. Tupplakdeb is in all her splendour, the Honourable 
Miss Krusbjöm is all activity^ and every maid-servant in 
the house as busy as a bee. There is going to be a great 
breakfast of chocolate and botdllon^ with the necessary 
cakes and pastry for a great number of guests, how many 
is not exactly known ; this only is sure^ that there will be 
a great many. That is to say, the Ladies'-Society which 
had been proposed, but not organised, before the fancy- 
ball and the gr^at fire, and which, since the latter occur- 
rence, had hastUy come into Operation, both from extemal 
and internal necessity. The same necessity had, with 
equal haste, led to the formation of a society of gentle- 
men under the name of the Poor*s-Ilelief Committee, to 
assist and provide for the poor rendered destitute by the 
fire ; and both these societies were this day to meet at 
Mrs. Tupplander's to arrange their plans of procednre, 
and consult together as to some general means of relieving 
the most extreme cases of distress caused by the late 
calamity. Pastor Dahl was to take the chair on this 
occasion, and Mimmi Svanberg to act as Secretary. 
Protocol-Secretary N. B. was also to be there on pre« 
tence of collecting matenal for the work which he 
intends to write on Ladies'-Societies. 
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Both ladies and gentlemen amved — a great number of 
ihem. People took off their things ; they shook hands ; 
they asked one another how they did. They collected in 
little groups^ the ladies to themselves, the gentlemen to 
themselves, as is so generally the custom here in the north. 
Each talked with his neighbour in a low voice. Choco- 
late and biscuits were haiiided round; they sipped and 
they dipped ; they set down their cups ; they seated them- 
selves on chairs and sofas, and then there was a silence, 
because our little pastor stood up upon a little elevation 
at the end of the large drawing-room, and was about to 
make a speech, and, as usual, people were very glad to 
hear what he had to say. 

Bat now it happened to him, äs it had not un&equently 
happened before, that his heart became warm, that his 
ihoughts took an unexpected turn; in short, that he 
was inspired to say something quite different to that which 
he had prepared at his writing-table. Everybody coüld 
see that he was affected ; that his mind was füll of matter, 
and that his eyes beamed as though they would light up 
the whole Company. All at once he exclaimed : 

" Ladies and gentlemen ! It will not be of any use 
our Coming together like strangers to each other — 
the men here, the women there ! What ! Are we not 
brothers and sisters, children of the same Father, änd 
united here for the same purpose in his Service ? No : 
we must not break ourselves up into aLadies'-Society and a 
Gentlemen's- Society ; we musthave one Brethren- Society, 
or a Brethren-Covenant of men and women both, divided 
into families of brothers and sisters, who will help one 
another in love to labour for the good of the general 
household. 

"When God created the human race. He created 
them man and woman, and gave them to each other as 
helpers in life, just as people set one half to another, to 
make a perfect whole. And, look ! He has done it for 
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one and for all human beings, for the small and for the 
large world alike. Man and woman must extend to each 
oiher their hands as brethren and as married couples, not 
merely in the private homei but also in the great home, 
which we call social life. Thus was it in the early 
Christian Community, when men and women acted 
together in concert, distributing bread and prayers. 
Thus ought it to be again, and in more affluent measure, 
when that parent Community, which the Holy Ghost 
touched with his divine influence, has penetrated all 
peoples and all realms, and the Christian family renews 
its Spiritual relationship in every sphere of human life, 
and all by that means participate in work — ^that is bread 
— and prayers. Then will the garden of Eden again open 
its gates to the children of Adam and Eye ! Let us to- 
day, on our spot of earth, and in our little portion of the 
large field of labour, begin the work : let us unite our- 
selves in a more inner meaning of the word than hitherto : 
let US extend to each other our hands for a true fratemal 
bond ; thus shall we accomplish the Creator's design, who 
intended not that man alone, or that woman alone, but 
that man and woman united, the perfected human-being, 
should have dominion over the earth ! " 

"That is really and truly something new under the 
sun!*' Said Mimmi Svanberg, smiling to the pastor, as 
she hastily noted down the principal points of his speech. 
" May it only be carried out ! " 

Protocol-Secretary N. B. raised his voice to protest 
against the proposition which, he said, was "unneces- 
sary, and would lead to nothing but confusion/' He 
ended by demanding a vote on the subject. It Struck 
him with a sort of panic-terror that he himself, as now 
a member of the Poor's Relief Committee, should, in case 
the pastor*H proposition was carried, become in fact a 
bona fide member of the Ladies'-Society ; and how then 
would it go with him and the book he was about to 
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write ? He now therefore desired, by a strong negative, 
to make a protest against the resolution, and hoped to 
find a majority on his side. 

But he was deceived. Döring the late terrible occur- 
rences in the town, and the consequent suffering, men 
and women had laboured together as brothers and sisters 
in the common werk of rescue and relief, so that the 
present assembly, which consisted for the most part of 
these very people, found themselves extremely well dis- 
posed to adopt the resolution ; and when one of the mo&t 
generally esteemed men of the town, the noble old lawyer 
Carlson, rose to thank the Speaker, and to declare that 
he agreed in all the views of the reverend Speaker, 
and seconded the resolution, the Company rose with 
almost general acclamation. Three or four Noes were 
overpowered by the general Yes ! and other indubitable 
expressions of cordial approval. Mr. Protocol-Secretary 
N. B. left the room. 

The Company then proceeded immediately, under the 
direction of their spiritual teacher, to organise the new 
Society. A main division, or family, was formed, which 
undertook the management of the monetary affairs, as 
well as various other families, each taking their respective 
portion of labour ; each being empowered tö lay down itß 
own laws or mode of procedure, although in certain ques- 
tions subservient to the direction of the Head Family. 
Each division or family had a father and a mother, who 
selected the other members of the family-group. By this 
means Dr. Hedermann became "father" of the family 
whose duty it was to attend to the health of the suffererö 
from the fire. And he summoned as his children and 
assistants, half in joke and half in earnest, Ingeborg 
Uggla and Hertha Falk, who more than willingly placed 
themselves under his guidance. 

The childless, and yet so truly the motherly, Mrs. 
Dahl was elected unanimously as "mother" of the 
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family which had charge of the destituie cbildren. She 
received the appointmejit with tears of joy, because she 
saw, in her mind*s eye, the Infietnt Asylum, the wish of 
her hearty the infant-school, flourishing to her heart's 
desire under the shelter of her wing. 

Mrs. Tupplander looked a little confounded and 
afiEronted when she heard herseif proposed as the 
mother of the *' Soup-Kitchen Family/' and she seemed 
to think that such an undertaking was below her dignity ; 
but she suddenly brightened up when the amiable 
Countess P. hastened forward to offer her assistance 
in the Commissariat Department, and to supply the 
great copper with herbs, barley, and vegetables from her 
estate in the country. Her hosband, Count F., on this 
declared, laughing, that he sbould not separate from his 
wife, but should, as her brother in the soup-kitchen- 
fiimily, send in two fathoms of fire-wood, and have a 
buUock killed for the use of the family-copper. 

All present came by degrees into the best possible 
humour. The spirit of human-love, which had inspired 
the proposition in the first place, communicated itself to 
and animated all hearts. Pride and self-love vanished 
before a magical, gentle influence : fear and mistrust of 
their own or other people's powers disappeared also 
before a cheerful and strength-giving courage; many 
were affected, they knew not rightly wherefore; they 
joked, but with tears in their eyes ; remarks were xnade 
which sounded satirical, but the point of the satire was 
sharpened by love : they called one another *' father/' 
"mother," " sister," "brother;*' they shook hands like 
members of the same family« Mimmi Svanberg was a 
member of every family, and was at length declared to 
be a *' free citizeness," free to act according to her own 
pleasure, and to take part, either by word or deed, as it 
pleased her, in every circle alike. 

They agreed upon their future meetings, whether 
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family-wise or for general assembly, and then separated. 
Thus amid joke and eamest, and amid general. mutual 
good-will, was formed the little federal union which was 
destined to exercise so great an influence upon the fate 
of many of its members, and which Mimmi Svanberg 
called '' Something new ander ihe sun.*' 

Mrs. Tupplander did not exactly know what to säy 
about the whole undertaking ; whether it was a proper 
thing or whether it was not. She looked at the Honour- 
able Miss Krusbjörn. But when the Honourable Miss 
Krusbjöm took off her wig to cool her enthusiasm, for 
she was really of an enthuäiastic disposition, and declared 
that she had never seen anything like it, and that she 
would make sonp for the Society all the days of her life, 
for that it was to make soup for God the Father himself, 
and for all His family! — then was Mrs. Tupplander 
satisfied, and said, " That there should not be any want 
of soup for the poor towns-folk as long as she herseif 
lived there." 

And thus these two also accepted their allotted parts 
well satisfied. 



HERTHA'S PART. 



Hebtha's part, as well as that of Ingeborg Uggla, was 
as we have seen decided by the share they had taken in 
the labours of the first moming after the great fire. Dr. 
Hedermann called them, with a sort of fatherly pleasure, 
his daughters and amanuenses, and evidently entrusted to 
them the care of those who had received burns and other 
injuries during the fire. He supplied them with medica- 
ments, and laid down the mode of treatment, which he left 
the young female physicians to apply and carry out, having 
soon had sufficient proof of their skill in doing so, which 
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he had witnesBed, both with pleasure and a certain 
admiration, though he took care not to let it be noticed. 
EQs highest praise being merely : 

"Very well done. Only go on as you have begun. 
Only persevere ! " 

The good doctor in fact was so occupied by 
the amount of sickness which followed the fire, by fhe 
colds, the catarrhs, and pleurisies, which it occasioned, 
that he wfls greatly in need of all the extraneous assistance 
which could be rendered him by the dijfferent members of 
his new family. 

Most people, when they think of wounds and the dressing 
of them, think of something which is disagreeable and 
repulsive. We believe nevertheless that some there are 
who would understand us if we spoke of the pleasure and 
charm of such an occupation. Women in the old times 
were renowned for their skill as leeches ; and from the 
most remote antiquity have they been distinguished as 
such, even in the north, and still there are some to this 
day amongst us who are thus remarkable.* 

The true female-surgeon looks upon the wound, as a 
mother looks upon a sick child ; and when the wound, 
well cleansed and washed, smiles at her with a certain 
fresh and calmed expression as if it would thank her for 

* I tnut it will be pennitted to me here to say a few wordi of high esteem and 
acknowledgment regarding the female lurgeon of Stockholm, Mim Arberg, and 
at the same time to exprem the with that some of the wealthy who occaiionally 
iend their carriageM to fetch the skllfal tnrgeoneiiii, will some time or other 
take the troublo of seeing the reception which she erery day gives to the 
poorest Population of Stockholm, who come Streaming in to her through open 
doors with tbeir wounds and bjnries. Then would they be filled with admira- 
tion, as we have been, of the unwearied patience, the cheerful temper, as weU as 
of the liberality with which she gives her time, her skill, and her ointments 
to the thousands who have nothing to give her bnt their thanks, which some- 
times even are transformed by the Ignorant and depraved into abnse. They 
would then wish, as we hare done, to proride her a better place for her bene- 
Tolent activity than she now has, and the means, without too great a loss, of 
eontinuing it ; and they would perhaps, more fortnnate than ourselves, be ablo 
to accomplish that which they wuhed. 
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the treatment, she on her part regards it with a feeling of 
satisfaction and pleasure. She lays upon it the fine white 
lint, spread with healing ointment; she presses sofUy 
upon it folds of fine linen; she binds it with white 
bandages ; she tends it as though it were a little child^ 
and feels involuntarilj for it a tender and matemal senti- 
ment. When she thus sees it well attired and comforted^ 
and reads in the countenance of the patient how com? 
forted he or she have become, and thenceforward, day by 
day, sees her nurse«child becoming better änd better,, 
which is the rule for these injuries, then does the healing- 
art appear to her lovely and agreeable, almost as one of 
the fine arts itself. She knows besides, that for this in 
reality simple art, there are wholly dissimilar gifbs, and 
whoUy dissimilar fingers, and one and all with joy, know 
themselves to be artists in their particular branch. 

Thus was it with Hertha and Ingeborg, and the 
peculiar love and delicacy with which they pursued their 
Yocations made them doubly welcome and beneficiied to 
their patients. 

Among these was Yngve Nordin. He had, as the 
reader may remember, been carried away, after the fire 
was extingoished, to the parsonage with his lefk arm 
together with his knee greatly injured by the falling of a 
wall. Doctor Hedermann took Hertha with him onhi& 
Visits to this patient, and taught her how to bind the 
injured limbs. In the beginning, when Yngve suffered also 
from fever, he himself visited him every day. But when he 
became convalescent he often sent Hertha alone to attend 
to the patient, and came himself only every other day,. 
and after that only twice a week, in order to ascertain 
that he was properly attended to. When the young 
physicianess first came alone she asked the pastor's wife 
to go in with her to the invalid. The pastor's wife did 
so, but soon went out again, parÜy because Yngve often 
talked with Hertha on subjects which made h^r yawn> or 
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read poetry to her in a language which she did not under- 
stond, and partly because she could not remain long in 
the sickroom uninterrupted, being called out perpetually 
by many people and for many things. 

" But — ^is it well that they are so long together — those 
two young folks?'' said the pastor one day, a little 
doubtfuUy, to his wife ; '^ the young girl has no mother ; 
you ought to be that to her ! " 

"I would very willingly be so to her," replied tlie 
pastor*s wife, ^' if I could only escape sitting there the 
whole time, while she dresses his wounds, and they talk 
abottt things which don't concem me, and he reads to her 
English which I don't understand, and I am obliged to 
fidt there like a sheep. No, that is more than I can do ; 
I must look after my house and my servants. There is 
no danger with those young people, you know ; I think, 
for my part, that our Lord has them in his good care ! '' 

Our Lord had so ; and in a much higher sense than the 
pastor's wife thought of. Yngve's injuries were not 
dangerous for life or limbs ; he would certainly soon be 
well and wholly restored, yet still they were of that 
kind — the injury to the knee in particular — which 
required much care, much time, and much patience. The 
young man had no remarkable share of the latter, he 
longed for activity. It was a severe trial to him to be 
compelled to bear and to wait. Hertha's society and 
conversation became soon, therefore, as necessary to him 
as her care. But his also at the same time obtained an 
unexpected influence over her. They had met and had 
stood by each other*s side in the hour of danger, amid 
fire and flame. This, together with the similarity in 
thought wliich their first conversation had betrayed, gave 
them, now that they were again thrown together by fate, a 
feeling of friendship, a brotherly and sisterly acquaintance, 
which removed all embarrassment and made their inter- 
^ourse easy and agreeable. 
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In Order to occupy Yngye's thoughts and to tum them 
to a more pleasing subject, Hertha requested him to read 
something aloud to her whilst she was engaged in attend- 
ing to her surgical duties. He in this way made her ac- 
quainted with his favourite modern poets, and read to 
her in particular those of his friend the young American 
bard, James B. Lowell, in which all the ideas of the new 
World and the new time, freedom, labour, pure joy and 
brotherhood, a perfected life for all in the great drama of 
the World, found an eloquent expression and were 
presented in a bewitehing form. These poems gave rise 
to many questions and much thought. Yngve had spent 
two years in the United States, and had' deep sympathy 
with the young upward-struggligHfe which is in ^tion 
there, as well as in the free states of Europe, but which 
there found a fuller and freer expression. He loved to 
talk on this subject. 

" And the women in the new world," inquired Hertha 
on one occasion, " have they poured forth i\o song, no lofty 
and large-hearted desires and aspirations as the men 
have done ? " 

Yngve told Hertha of the noble women with whom 
he had become acquainted; whose religious eamestness 
and liberal-minded fellow-citizenship had greatly in-^ 
fluenced the development of his own mind. He made 
her acquainted with the movements in the Free States, 
which are there known under the name of " Woman's 
Eights Conventions," and read to her many large-minded 
sentiments of progress, from the lips of women during 
these assemblies. He justified them against the mis« 
conceptions with which they were regarded by prejudiced 
eyes, and showed that, what women on these occasions 
demanded, beyond everything eise, was their right to an 
education and a freedom, which afforded to every one a 
possibility and a means of becoming that which God, by 
the gifts which He has bestowed upon her, calls her to be. 
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Hertha'8 heart beat high, proudly and joyfully at the 
same time, when these communicatioiiB were made to 
her. She feit proud on behalf of her sex, proud of the 
words which women had uttered, and of the future in 
which they were the pioneers ; she feit humble when she 
thought of the great responsibility which was laid upon 
them» and happy when she saw men combatting for this 
objecto as if it were their own ; and when she heard a 
young man, as now, advocating these views with eamest- 
ness. Never did Hertha feel less inclined to insist upon 
the dignity of the rights of her sex than now. She only 
feit a strong desire to be worthy of a noble justice. Ofiten 
did the two young friends imagine together pictures of 
the future which would dawn ; of the beautiful and the 
pure life which would exist when man and woman should 
become, in a far higher degree and significance than now, 
each other's helper in life, giving to each other a band in 
all earthly labour, each according to his nature and bis 
gifts, as equals and as friends, in want and in joy. 

During such conversations it happened, as might be 
expected, that the two Speakers looked deeply into each 
other's eyes and each other's souls, and that they found 
each other beautiful, as they thus beamed upon each 
other truth and mutual satisfaction. It also happened 
sometimes, that the minutes sped along on such rapid 
wings, that they never remarked the flight of time tili 
hours were passed, and the striking of the clock reminded 
Hertha that — she was " expected at home.*' 

Once, during such a prolonged conversation, it hap« 
pened that they slid unaware into the familiär thee and 
thou. It came so naturally, so entirely of itself, that 
though both crimsoned, Yngve exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm: 

'' Ah, let it be so ; it is just as it ought to be. Are we 
not on the familiär thee and tlum terms in our feelings, 
our views, our aspirations ? Why then should we not be 
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SO in reality ? It was not mere accident which made the 
litÜe Word escape our lips. It was necessity ; it was truth, 

"Be thou my good, my st^m friend," continued he 
with emotion. " I have never possessed such a one, but 
I need it. My love, my endeavolirs are pure ; but I do 
not find in myself the eamestness and the steadfastness 
which I wish for. I have been, to a certain degree, 
spoiled by prosperity, by too partial fiiends, by a mother 
who has been, perhaps, too tender and affectionate. I am 
too desirous of praise and easy success, too much a&aid 
of ofifending or running against the prejudices of others, 
eyen for the sake of truth. I would become different, I 
would become a man such as you could highly esteem« 
Help me to be such, Hertha ; always teil me the truth ; 
never spare that which you regard as weak or as blame- 
able in me ; be always honest towards me, and thus you 
will become not merely my physician, but also my soul's 
inend and benefactor." 

This pleased Hertha right well. She besought Yngve 
to perform the same kindness to her in retum, and thus 
was formed a bond of Mendship between them, the soul 
of which was to be an incessant endeavour aflier the 
highest purity and love of truth, together with the most 
imflinching candour. 

This gave a new impulse and renewed life to their 
intercourse and their conversation. Hertha had long 
since been accustomed to a certain independent mode of 
speaking what she thought, without regard to its offending 
or exciting an antagonistic spirit in others. She had 
done it in bitter dissatisfaction with every-day life and 
people, and in the deep consciousness of her own superior 
power. But in Yngve Nordin she had met with a kindred 
soul, and if she in her expressions also treated him, as 
she did his sex, with a certain unsparing severity, it was 
because she maintained that men in general were spoiled 
by^ the weakness of women towards them, and by the 
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laxity of public opinions which this gave rise to. She 
maintained that they needed a strong purifying bath of 
trath, and this she, from iime to time, gave to her friend 
in no sparing measore. 

Yngve Nordin took it in good part — ^partlj becanse in 
manj respects he participated in her views, partly be- 
canse he was a yoong man of more than ordinary nobility 
and excellence of character, and besides, it was very 
interesting to him to hear a yoong woman, taking her 
stand on pure womanliness, express herseif freely on a 
number of subjects, which are commonly banished from 
the conversation between genüemen and ladies. Besides 
which he heard and saw that, during her severe criticisms, 
she exhibited so great a love of truth and the highest 
excellence, and took so high a view of the destination of 
the human being as witness to the truth and servant of 
the Most High, that he feit himself, as it were, to grow in 
mental stature whilst listening to her. His contempt for 
the mean and the depraved increased, and his love for the 
elevated and the noble increased likewise. He often feit 
himself in a high degree animated by the ideal which 
beamed so beautifully in the soul of his stem, but noble 
friend, and sometimes, on the other band, depressed, dis- 
satbfied with, and mistrustful of himself. But never so 
as regarded her. He feit a deep conviction that she was a 
noble, large-minded woman. It then was not her fault, if 
he and others appeared to her eye, yeaming as it did after 
perfection, to be weak, imperfect, " half human beings.*^ 
And if it appeared so to her, it was right in her to say 
so, and it was good for him to know it. 

Besides, Hertha was beautiful when she gave vent to 
her noble indignation against what appeared to her un- 
worthy, either in men or in society. Her demeanour was 
always calm, but lightning flashed from her eyes. And 
however severe she might be as a judge, she was always 
gentle and excellent as nurse of the suffering young man. 
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and tended bis injuries with hands as skilfal as they were 
singolarly beautiful. 

Yngve had, in the beginning, regarded her as a sort of 
moral pbenomenon, which was very interesting to bim as 
a study. Bat tbe power she exercised over bis soul 
increased daily. He allowed bimself to be, as it were, 
magnetised by ber, and be would bave suffered bimself to 
baye been taken captive by ber, Uke a new Telemacbos by 
a new Calypso, if ber influence bad not been of tbat kind 
wbieb aroused, instead of lulling to sleep bis spiritoal 
power. 

Tbe subject of tbeir first conversation on tbe oc<yusion 
of tbeir first meeting, was often resumed by tbe two 
friends, and canvassed in manifold variations, nor was 
Yngve always as gentle as be was tben towards tbe weak- 
ness and frailties of ber sex. Neitber did Hertba attempt 
to defend tbese, still sbe passed a milder judgment upon 
tbem tban on tbose of men. 

" Women," sbe used to say, " are not yet all tbat tbey 
migbt be. Tbeir fiill day is not yet come. Wait tili tben 
before you pass sentence upon tbem." 

One day sbe spoke witb mucb bittemess of tbe lenity 
witb wbicb public opinion regards tbe offences of men 
against tbe law of morality, in comparison witb tbe 
severity witb wbicb it treats tbose of woman, especially if 
sbebe young, unprotected, and poor, — brandingberaU tbe 
more if sbe be noble enougb to bear tbe consequences of 
ber false step. 

Yngve perfectly agreed with her in this respect, but the 
subject appeared to be painful to bim ; he crimsoned, and 
turned bis eye away from her. Hertha also crimsoned, 
and dropped the subject for the time, only to retum to it 
on some future occasion with deeper eamestness. But 
this subject cast a shadow for the time over Yngve's 
image, which bad begun to beam in ber soul witb un- 
usual purity and beauty. She recalled to her mind the 
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remark of the old lawyer, Judge Carlson, respecting him 
and bis fickleness, on the first eyening she saw him^ 
and she thought to herseif: 

** After all, then, he is like the usual run of men. Even 
he is not blameless/' This reflection grieved her, and 
she became more resenred and stem in her behavioor 
towards him. 

Many would have fancied that Hertha*s behavionr and 
conrersation might have awoke dislike in Yngve, and 
made love impossible. Yes, certainly, that love whieh is 
pictnred as driving in the cloud in the effeminate chariots 
of Yj^nus or Freja. But there is a love of a higher 
character, whieh human beings venerate and pay homage 
to with justice — 

For he is a God ; 

He knows bis own paths, 

And the paths whieh lead throngh the dond. 

Besides, persons of strong and independent character,. 
like Hertha, might very easily offend fine folks, high-bred 
ladies and gentlemen (when they have not superior minds), 
and espeeially gentlemen of the corps diplomatique and all 
such as are more versed in drawing-room life than in life's 
most holy sanctuary; but they exercise a powerful in- 
fluenae on all such characters as feel an impulse towards 
the morally pure and strong. When such as these meet 
with a soul free from human fear, loving to live in those 
regions where unveiled truths dwell in her sacred light,. 
they are enchanted by it, even if it should appear under 
the form of a Eumenid. 

The Eumenides were women, and a secret love was 
mingled with their chastising, scourging power. 

Hertha was regarded by Yngve in this light, and he 
gave himself up with a sort of rapture to the sentiment 
of pure admiration with whieh she inspired him. She 
awoke within him, however, sentiments of another kind. 
Often when, with crushing invective^ she gave vent to her 
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Indignation against something mean or unjust, Yngve 
fixed his eye upon her with a keen and penetrating expres- 
sion, as if he would ask '' How is it that thou still so 
young hast become so bitter ? " It distressed him on her 
account, and awoke the desire in his heart to reconcile 
her with life. 

Neither this glance nor this desire were unobserved by 
Hertha. How little need is there of words between souls 
which are in harmony wiih each other ! The magnetic 
Spiritual currents pass through them with the fulness of 
life. And occäsion soon offered for Yngve to operate 
openly on Hertha's soul. 

Hertha's views, both of the. world and of life, were in 
reality very gloomy. She had only seen the darkest side, 
whether of life or of history. Human beings seemed to 
her, for the most part, either to be executioners or victims, 
and in both cases slaves. The former excited her hatred, 
the latter her compassion. Injustice and sufifering, force 
and falsehood and darkness seemed to her to have the 
World in dominion from Century to Century. The one 
age of humanity was in truth no better nor wiser than 
the other. Mankind discovered, indeed, new means and 
machines for their adyantage or pleasure, or eise to 
destroy one another in larger masses ; but the individual 
man continued still the same, equally circumscribed, 
equally cruel, and equally weak, equally imperfect to-day 
as yesterday, and for thousands of years past. We have 
a presentiment of the perfection of God in our con- 
sciences ; we fancy that we sometimes perceive a glimpse 
of his image in some great and good human being who 
wanders alone on the earth, for the most part misimder- 
stood, most frequently slandered, and fibtially crucified by 
his age for the sake of his superior love. But the Great 
Invisible himself and his govemment are hidden from us, 
and are incomprehensible to us ; they are dark mysteries, 
and human life on earth a dark, and to the greater 
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number, a joyless riddle. We speak about a faith and a 
hope which we in reality do not possess. We wander in 
imhght, and know not whence we come, nor whither we 
shall go. 

To these gloomy views, which often retnmed, and 
which exhibited the dark depths of Hertha's soul, Yngve 
opposed the light which he derived £rom theology and 
history, his favourite subjects, to which he had exclu- 
sively devoted himself when he had studied with the 
intention of becoming a minister of the Oospel. This 
career in life he had only abandoned from the necessity 
not only of providing for himself as soon as possible, 
but also for his tenderly-beloved mother. He selected 
therefore a path which would all the more rapidly con- 
doct him to this objeet. Yet at the same time he 
did not neglect his favourite stndies, but stedfasÜy 
pursued in them the development of the age and the 
human mind. A clear intellect and a heart open to 
the innermost of life enabled him to separate the 
gold from the dross, and in any case to possess himself 
of the pure ore« 

He now endeavoured to impart to his friend that 
which he himself had found and possessed, as the most 
precious treasure. 

He endeavoured to show her from the pages of history 
how Oody in the beginning dirnly perceived by the 
darkened conscience of man, yet entering into and 
brightening it by degrees^ was partially comprehended 
at first in scattered rays, circumscribed forms, or by 
lightning flashes, which for the moment illumined, but 
often at the same time blinded the still weak, uncertain 
human glance ; he endeavoured to show her how He, 
spite of this, continually became more intelligible to the 
eye of the world, until he fully unveiled his divine 
countenance in the Son, and revealed in him that which 
he in eternity is, worki and wiUs. Yngve endeavoured 
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to place Human history before Heiiha as a meahs of 
education with respect to self-knowledge and to Ood. 
He endeavoured above all things to fix her eye upon that 
fonn in whom he has revealed to us his own being : for 
he maintained with the great historian, Johannes von 
Müller, that ^* from this point all the cardinal questions, 
whether of life or of history, may be answered ; all 
enigmas solved, and the whole world itself, sunk in sin 
and sorrow as it is, be elevated and enlightened." 

Yngve saw in Hertha, more than once, a füll com- 
prehension of the vision of light, which he called up 
before her. But it endured in her soul no longer than 
the lightning-öash through the night, over which the 
clouds again close with impenetrable darkness. She 
tomed her sorrowful and questioning glance upon 
human life of yesterday and to-day. Must it remain 
thus, for ever ? 

And then Yngve showed her also, from historical data, 
that an augmenting öood of life and liberty is actually 
advancing over the earth from one Century to another, 
extending itself still more and more. Sometimes checked 
— nay, even driven back for shorter intervals— it appears 
in the long run ever victorious, ever embracing new 
peoples and realms, or calling forth a higher development 
in those already secured. Even as the Nile, as soon as 
it becomes fructified by a drop from heaven, perpetually 
increases and fructifies the plains of Egjrpt, so human 
life, — especially since the history of Christianity has 
become a part of it, — has become an ever-advancing 
progress into light, liberty, and happiness. 

" You say," continued Yngve, " that the human being 
of to-day is no better and no happier than his prede- 
cessor of eighteen centuries ago ; that no human being 
is now holier than the Virgin Mary or the beloved 
disciple John. That may be, because the human being 
cannot attain to above a certain degree upon earth. 
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But this de^ee may be high enough to make him 
worthy of the Kmgdom of Heaven. And I, for my part, 
shoiild be quite satisfied with a heaven peopled with 
beings whose life is tnith and love. And from Century 
to Century, especially since the new birthday of humanity, 
the number of such as attain to this degree increases ; 
the circle of such enlarges, as we, the Community of earth, 
obtain immunity as free Citizens in heaven, and on earth 
obtain the privilege and the possibility of the highest 
human £reedom and dignity. This is the explanation 
of God's government and of human life on the earth. 
Temporal happiness or misfortune are exceptional 
moments. The important thing is, that the human being 
attains to God ; every other good comes with that, sooner 
or later. Earthly prosperity and happiness grow as a 
consequence of spiritual freedom and self-govemment, 
and continually bear a proportion to them. Compare the 
whole populär life of the early Christian people with that 
of the present day ; compare pagan China with the free 
communities of North America, and you will see it 
plainly ; you will see that God malces known his being 
in humanity by means of a godly human life, and doctrine 
engrafted upon the tree of populär life. If our social 
life still exhibits so much imperfection and deficiency, 
it is without doubt because the conscience is still in 
bondage to the latter; because the Christian law of 
liberty is still only applicable to one-half of the members 
of Society ; because the mothers have not yet become 
the guardians of the sacred fire upon its altar. We 
have yet much to do; but we shall do it. Because, 
God is with us ! " 

^'But the innumerable human masses, which never 
can enter the sphere of freedom ! the millions who live 
like caterpillars, and who die without having seen the 
light of the spirit ? *' inquired Hertha. 

" God Almighty lives ! *' said Yngve, with cheerful 
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courage, '' and we know that he is the supreme justice 
and love. That is sufficient. Such as he has revealed 
himself must he remain to be in all eternity, and so must 
he work for all things, under all circumstances, in all 
worlds. We know that he wiU that all men should attain 
to the knowledge of the truth, and that ' all things are 
possible to him.' They must all attain to it, sooner or 
later, on this earth, or in other worlds. The sooner or 
later in the calling of the individual, or of a people, to 
enter into the vineyard, is a subordinate thing. All must 
nevertheless come, all may choose and decide freely for 
themselves. That is the rule of God's Ordination, evident 
already for us on earth." 

"How happy you are, Yngve," said Hertha sometimes, 
*^ to have been able to leam and think so much, and to see 
things so clearly ! One's heart and one's life maybecoine 
very dark^ merely through ignorance." 

The conversion of the sceptic is often described as the 
work of a moment ; as a miracle of divine grace, in which 
the human being's own endeayours and reason haye 
nothing whatever to do. But we do not believe in this. 
The conversion of St. Paul may be reckoned as the ex- 
ception to the general rule, which may be likened to the 
gradual but irregulär breaking forth of the light from a 
cloudy sky. The doubt of the soul, and the gloomy facts 
of life and human nature, are the clouds. We believe 
that the sim is behind them ; we see it sometimes burst 
forthin a bright ray, but the clouds again coUect and 
conceal it. We no longer have a glimpse of it, and the 
whole World is veiled in shadow. Yet, the wind blows 
'and the clouds disperse, or raise themselves aloffc ; the 
Hght beams forth again and again for the inquiring and 
heaven-turAed eye, untü at length it gains the victory, and 
clouds no longer obscure its heavenly image. *' Out of 
darker into light, through the shadows ! " is the usual 
course of the development of the higher life in the soul 
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of maD. The mooient ^hen tlie sun has fully arisen in 
the Boul of the sceptic is nevertheless a wonderfui one, 
and to him a miracle« 

This we Iiave lately seen in the confessions of one of 
the highest clergymen of Denmark, the richly-gifted 
Biahop Mynster. We have seen his bitter doubts, and 
his apiritual combat of many years, during which time 
he was the preacher of a Gospel in which he was not a 
believer, but the beauty of which often transported him ; 
we have seen hoW the light which at once broke in upon 
his soul, and made him a believing and enraptured, 
happy Christian, came to him suddenly, in his solitude, 
whilst he was reading some passage in ** Spinosa/' '^ wholly 
imconnected with the thoughts which all at once arose in 
his souly and made all light and certainty within him." 

But all actoal miracles are flpwers which conceal their 
roots ander the surface of the earth, and burst forth in 
deep connection with the etemal laws of nature, although 
our dull human intellect cannot trace them out. 

Hertha sought also, sought among the shadows of earth 
for a Gody not merely for her own soul, her own happiness, 
but for all souls. For this reason, therefore, Yngve's 
mode of proving to her his existence, produced so powerful 
an effect upon her mind ; and from the same cause, there- 
fore, arose so many new questions, so many new enigmas 
to be solved. Hertha's eamest spirit, thirsting anew after 
the truth, would not be satisfied with the half, or the in- 
complete ; would not be put off with any reasoning, the 
eogency of which she did not acknowledge. Her stem 
conscienciousness compelled Yngve still more deeply to 
reflect upon the doctrines which he preached, and her 
questionings and doubts gave him new problems to solve, 
and caused him to pass, in their examinatiou, more than 
one sleepless night. That he himself was an honest en- 
quirer, Üiat he would not offer Hertha any Solution of the 
problem of existence, of the sotmdness of which he him- 
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seif was not fully convinced, and that he candidly acknow* 
ledged his ignorance, or his own doubts, where they 
occurred, were circumstances which .raised him in 
Hertha's regard more than greater leaming would haye 
done. Hence it followed that she had the fallest con- 
iidence in his honesty, and she herseif was invited to seek 
with her friend for elucidations of those difficulties which 
the development of their minds gave birth to. 

Hertha was one of those souls who must see in order 
to believe ; she must see goodness in the being and the 
ways of God before she could put her trust in them. 
Until that was the case she could not love him, and he 
was not all'Sufficient for her. 

Yngve in the mean time saw, with heartfelt joy, the 
influence which he had obtained, and could obtain, over 
the soul of his friend. The noble young man's desire of 
doing good, and of enlightening, was added to the desire 
of the young philosopher to argue and prove ; and when 
he saw that it would be months, probably, before he was 
sufficiently recovered to retum to his profession, he pro- 
posed to himself to go through a course of history which 
should make apparent to his friend the good providence 
of God towards man, and which could alone reconcile 
her to the govemment of the world and to its govemor. 

Every time Hertha came, Yngve read to her portions 
of that work which was becoming of infinite value to him- 
self, and to which she, in her tum, made objections or 
remarks. Frequently, also, she gladdened him by her 
cheerfol approval. Then were they both very happy. To 
all her questions regarding the fate of the various nations 
and peoples of the earth, which seemed opposed to the 
just and loving providence which Yngve was endeavour« 
ing to establish, he had, finally, only one reply, and 
that was : 

" God is love ! " And the light which then beamed 
in his glance gave Hertha a presentiment that this 
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answer realljr might overspread the whole field of 
dark questioningB, and the lofty image of Hirn who 
first made these wotds an everlasting provcrb on 
the earth, stood forth all the more exclusiveljr and 
dominantly in her soul. 

The human mind resembles the Swedish Island (Gott- 
landi the eye of the Baltic)^ which, according to an old 
legend, alternately elevated itself above the surface of the 
sea, and alternately sank below it^ ontil its people carried 
fire upon the iskndy after which it remained stedfastly 
above. So alternately rises and sinka the uneasy Island 
of the sonl seeking for light, until a fire is kindled in it, 
a fire which is called — love of God. 



In the mean time spring advanced. The birches 
reddened in the pasture-fields ; their slender leaves put 
forth ; the starlings bullt their nests, and filled the air 
with their plaintive whistling and trilling ; the hawthom 
bloomed in the meadows ; the lilacs were fall of buds ; 
bees murmured, and all the fruit-trees in the garden were 
foU of blossom. The abundant waters of the little 
river danced down the wooded steeps of the mountain 
district, where it had its birthplace, and down to the 
ever greener meadows amid which lay the parsonage of 
Solberga. When Yngve was first able to support him- 
self upon his injured kneß, he wandered, leaning on 
Hertha's arm, beneath the blossoming trees of the 
garden, and through copses of pine and birch, down to 
the banks of the river. How extraordinarily weak, and 
yet how elate he often feit himself ! He was impatient 
at knowing himself an invalid ; he was enchanted by the 
touching beauty of nature — a minor-key pervades the 
life of the spring in our north, even as it pervades the 
üorihem folk's song, — ^he was conscious of a heartfelt 
gratitude to her upon whose faithfiil arm he was sup- 
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ported so firmly and tenderly ; lie was made happy by 

the assistance she rendered him ; and Hertha need 

I teil my lady-readers that she was happy in rendering 
him this assistance ? 

The iirst time that he was able to go somewhat farther, 
she conducted him to the churchyard, which lay on 
higher ground, at some little distance &om the parsonage, 
and to 'Alma's grave. She had planted it with white 
roses and mignonette, and had placed a seat opposite to 
it. Here, for the first time, Hertha spoke of her beloved 
sister, and for the first time Yngve feit what a depth of 
tendemess was concealed in her soul, and that the bitter- 
ness of her feelings had its root in the strength of her 
sympathy for the suflfering of others. Yngve repaid her 
confidenee by making her acquainted with bis own family 
circumstances — ^his mother and her beautiful life. He 
described her as one of those souls so filled with the love 
of the Saviour that it became to her like Oi new natura 
and a perpetual inspiration, which caused her to speak 
and to act with a cleamess and a straightforwardness 
which captivated or overcame, as by the power of some 
beautiful music. He told her of his happy childhood in 
this mother's home, with several brothers ; how she taught 
him always to act accörding to his best convictions, and 
thus to be regardless of consequences. She used often 
to quote the words of an old hymn : 

Do right ; do well in dying ; 
And leave the rest to God t 

This had early given rise in him to a cheerful and 
joyous disposition, and a certain freedom from anxiety 
as regarded the future. He described, also, this mother's 
person and inanners, — described how handsome, how 
gentle and lovable she was ; how unceasingly and quieÜy 
she laboured for others ; seeking to strengthen, to raise 
up, to comfort, and how the inward peace seemed to 
beam around her whole being, like the glory of a saint. 
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The two friends often retumed to this place, and to 
tliis 8ubject. Yngre sometimes read to Hertha the 
letters which he received from his mother, now closely 
occnpied at the sick bed of her brother, Yngve*s uncle. 
And the peculiar life and beauty which Yngve had so 
loTingly described, breathed forth from the letters. 
Hertha listened to these Communications with the mingled 
feelings of pleasure and pain. Sometimes her eyes filled 
with sweet tears, as she contemplated this love, this 
sweet relationship between parent and child. Sometimes 
she feit a painful sting in her heart at the contemplation 
of a beauty, a peace from which she was so far apart ; 
and the great admiration and love which Yngve expressed 
for the feminine type, as represented in his mother, at 
times gave rise to a sentiment akin to jealousy in her 
heart. 

The proud mind also raised itself at times in Opposition 
and self-defence. 

** She has never experienced injustice and severe treat- 
ment," said Hertha, on one of these occasions ; *^ she has 
always experienced love, and then it is an easy thing to 
be gentle and amiable ! " 

But she blushed at the tone and the spirit with which 
these words were uttered, and all the more so when 
Yngve's serious eye was riveted upon her, as if enquiring 
what it could be which had now wounded her. She 
endeavoured to avoid it by asking still more of his mother 
and his family circumstances. 

The mother still lived as a widow, in the house of her 
eider brother, and Yngve was not satisfied with her Posi- 
tion there, although she never complained ; he knew that 
she was not happy. He looked forward with longing to 
the time when he should be able to have a home of 
his own, and take his mother to live with him. He 
talked with chUdish delight of how he would arrange 
ererything for her ; how her room should be fumished, 
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simply and elegantly at the same time, as he knew she 
liked things to be. l^ngve was ihe eldest of his brothers, 
and the mother had given all that she possessed for fhe 
education of her sons, ihat it might be as complete 
as possible. She was compelled, therefore, herseif 
to live on very circumscribed means. Yet she feit 
herseif, and all her letters testified to this^ rieh in her 
sons and their fature. Yngve also spoke of his brothers, 
whom he cordially loved. They were some years younger 
tiian himself, and were only just now able fully to pro- 
Tide for themselves, the one as tutor in a private family, 
the other as a naval officer. 

''Good lads ! excellent lads!" Yngve nsed to call 
them, ** yet, nevertheless, they had their faults ; " whieh 
evidently had often caused the brother imeasiness. He 
talked about them sometimes in a fatherly kind of tone, 
which made Hertha one day laughingly ask him, "how 
much older he was than his brothers ? " 

This led to the discovery that Yngve and Hertha were 
nearly of the same age ; Hertha only a few months the 
eider of the two. Yet it seemed to Hertha that she was 
very old in comparison with Yngve. He was in faet so 
young in soul. Life and hope in him were in fall blossöm. 
Often, indeed, would the youthful flow of his spirits carry 
him along into playful extravagance. Then he wonld 
joke and laugh at [everything, and draw caricatures of tbe 
ladies and gentlemen of their acquaintance, nay, even of 
himself and Hertha, which made her smile in spite of 
herseif; and however it might be, even she herseif be- 
came younger, as it were, during her intercourse with 
Yngve. Her heart grew brighter, so also did the expres- 
sion of her countenance. Many remarked that she began 
to be really good-looking, and it was only Mrs. Uggla 
who suspected a galloping consumption from the 
heightened and clearer colour of Hertha's cheek. 
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Hebtha'b new home, KuUen, was about two miles 
from the parsonage. Between the two places lay the 
consumed portion of the town with its ruins and heaps of 
rubbißh. But at Kullcn, as well as at Solberga, the 
garden was füll of blossoming trees. A garden in which 
lilacs and fruit-trees are in füll bloom, and around which 
softty murmur thousands of insects, where every kind of 
Bhrub and plant puts forth fresh leaves day by day, has 
always scemcd to us like a poem which must some 
way or other call forth tlie poetical in every soul. Yes, 
for every soul possesses, after all, a spark of the Pro- 
methean fire, however crushed down it may be by the 
rubbish of egotism or every-day life. Truly poetical 
natures require but a very small portion of this glory 
of the spring to be powerfuUy excited. E. G. Geijer 
enjoyed the whole wealth of nature and of 'spring in a 
blossoming cherry-tree outside his window. 

Old Mr. Falk, during his town and business life, had 
almost forgotten 'how a garden looked. Bemoved now 
from his UHual surroundings, and in a great measure 
debarred from his usual avocations, which the shattered 
condition of his health no longer permitted him to attend 
t0| and also in consequence of this enfeebled State of 
health, rendcred more susceptible than formerly to gentler 
influences, he found himself, as it were, astonished at the 
beauty which all at once surrounded him, and spoke to 
him of many subjects with which he had in his early 
youth becn acquainted, but which had since then passed 
wholly out of sight. 
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The early summer was this year unusually beautifal^ 
The Director walked in the garden, beneaih blossom- 
laden trees; he watched the work in the garden as it 
went forward, and presently began to take part in it ; he 
was especially interested in attending to the trees. 
Martha and Maria were seized with a perfect passion 
for gardening ; the former planted peas and beans, and 
laid out asparagus-beds ; the latter, flowering-borders. 
Before long they might be seen working in common with 
theirfather, whose temper in the mean-time became more 
cheerful and more amiable. To this contributed, in no 
small degree, the circumstance of his having, according: 
to his promise, given up with fuU confidence, the entire 
domestic economy to Hertha's management. He allowed 
her a certain sum monthly for this purpose, but inter- 
fered no further in any of its concerns. Such an 
arrangement of domestic afifairs cannot be sufficiently 
recommended, whether the well-being of the man, the 
woman, or the family itself be considered. The best of 
men become tiresome when they take üpon themselves 
"Martha's cares and anxieties;" and we have known 
some clever statesmen who have become intolerable 
masters of the family because they busied themselves 
with the management of household details. Arago feit 
with justice that his veneration for the celebrated La 
Place was considerably decreased when he heard his wife 
ask him in an under voice, for " the key of the sugcar- 
box." It Stands to reason that we require from women 
that degree of skill and management which will enable 
the men to leave these cares in their hands, fiilly assured 
that they will be well attended to. On this subject, 
however, enough has been already preached and dogma- 
tised. But even here, in every case must be allowed some 
rudimental state before the attainment of the highest 
degree. No good housekeeper ever became such at one 
bound. Only concede to a woman a good will, time, and 
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opportunity, and be easy. In nine huudred cascs out of 
ft thonsand, '* she'U do it ! '* 

Hertha was so desirous of rewarding her father*s confi- 
dence,so solicitous to give him satisfaction, that she soon 
overcame her natural repugnance to, and even her want 
of experience in the business of household economy ; and 
never before had the Director been so satisfied with his 
meals, and so contented with the management of his 
family. Besides which, since he had left everything in 
bis daughter's hands, he no longer enquired after every 
glass which was broken, or every sixpence that was 
expended, and this saved him many a petty vexation and 
annoyance by means of which he used formerly to 
embitter his own life and that of others. 

By degrees also a little beauty began to be introduced 
into the house; and although the Director at first regai'ded 
these innovations with suspicion, he became reconciled 
when he observed that they did not cost him anything. 
Some of these were omamental works made by the hands 
of his daughters'; others also were purchased by a portion 
of the present which her father had given her, and which 
Hertha thus appropriated to the beautifying of his new 
home. There was however one especial room in the 
house with a window on the sunny side, and looking into 
the garden, which Hertha arranged and adomed with a 
peculiar affection ! it opened out of her own Chamber, 
and her sisters called it *' Hertha's cabinet ;" but Hertha 
had, in her own mind, given it another name. 

The house was built of wood, spacious and well- 
finished; and, all honom* to stone houses, yet it has 
always seemed to us that wooden houses are more com- 
fortable, as well as certainly warmer and more healthy. 
Something of the calm and the peace of the forest sur- 
rounds us in these the oflfspring of the forest. They 
generally assimilate also more to nature and life. Pretty 
porches project into the gardens or beneath green trees. 
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It was SO at Kullen. The porch opened into tlie 
garden, overshadowed by tall trees, whilst trails of 
fragrant honeysuckle hung luxuiiantly around its orna- 
mental trellis-work. Here might be seen during the long, 
light Summer evening, the Director sitting smoking his 
pipe, and Aunt Nella near him, with her yarringles busily 
winding a ravelled skein, whilst she entertained herseif 
and her brotlier-in-law with stories, which he listened to 
with more and more attention. 

These two had passed their youth together, and it is 
even said that a mutual affection existed between them, 
in particular on her side, when her young and more 
wealthy half-sister retumed home from the school at 
Stockholm, where she had finished her education, and at 
once gained possession of the heart which Aunt Nella 
had begun to regard as her own property. But she ten- 
derly loved this sister ; and with bitter pain, but without 
anger or complaint, silently drew back, so ihat nothing' 
might interfere with her sister's happiness. This was 
the unknown, but beautiful, romantic episode in Aunt 
Neila's life; and to it belonged also the unceasingly 
faithful devotion with which she adhered to her sister, 
her brother-in-law, and their children. Of her brother- 
in-law she entertained a dread, mingled with love, which 
made her, indeed, often suflfer under his power, but 
never blame him. She had been contented with living 
in his house, like a silent night-lamp, valued and called 
into requisition only in the hours of night and of dark- 
ness. She had seen her sister fade away amid the 
gloom of an inharmonious marriage, and had watched 
and wept over her, and sometimes silently thanked God 
that she herseif had not been married ; yet, nevertheless, 
she preserved a regard for her first and her only love, 
which made her, to a certain degree, blind to her brother- 
in-law's faults, which she called his " fixed ideas," and 
bound her to him and his children, as the serf is bo\3Ä!^ 
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Leave all those absurdities, and let us stick to the 
reality ! " 

But the great lawsuit was to Aunt Nella the reality of 
realities, and she could not help it : the mysterious law- 
suit, therefore, eame up again and again ; and when it, 
Tby degrees, was placed in new and peculiar points of 
Tiew, and became mixed up with a legal process, in which 
the Director himself was involved, he began by little 
and little to listen to the story with a certain degree 
of curiosity. There might possibly, after all, be some- 
thing in it. 

Aunt Nella feit herseif, in the mean time, probably as 
a night-lamp would feel — if it ever feels at all — ^which 
was advanced from a comer in the nursery to the drawing- 
room, or as a nought — ^thus — ^which finds the figure 1 
set before it. 

She feit herseif quite important, and remarkable, and 
happy, to be thus called out every evening and lighted 
for her dreaded, yet, in reality, always beloved, brother- 
in-law. She feit herseif important to the whole family, 
and so she was in fact, when she could thus amuse the 
master of the family ; and her histories became more 
and more animated, and the great lawsuit assumed 
greater significance and a more remarkable form. Thus 
passed on the summer, and many things in the 
family had become brighter. Hertha was allowed to 
employ her time as she liked, and enjoyed this free- 
dom. If her father only saw her at meal-times he was 
satisfied. 

One subject, nevertheless, continued to cause her 
trouble. It was that her father took no steps for the 
accomplishment of his promise as regarded her becoming 
legally independent. She had twice ventured, with a beat- 
ing heart, to römind him of his promise to her ; but she 
was always put off with a stem reply, either, that she need 
not trouble herseif about it, or by the enquiry, " why she 
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was in such a hurry ? If she wauted money, she might 
ask him ! *' 

The emotion and the good-will which had been excited 
by the events of the fire, and by Alma*s death, seemed 
now to have died away again, and his selfish disposition 
was once more in the ascendaut. 

A young woman placed in circumstances such as those 
of Hertha is very helpless. The nobler, and the more 
delicate and sensitive are her feelings, the more difficult 
is her position. There are people who, without any 
desire to act unjustly, have yet an indescribable difficulty 
in giving out of their own hands either money or power. 
We do not condemn them; we know that selfishness 
and avarice, as well as levity and indolence, have their 
origin in natural Organisation, and that to a certain degree 
they are beyond the power of man. 

'' Dear D., what am I to do to get rid of this cursed 
avarice ? *' asked, more than once, the rieh banker B. 
with a sigh, from his friend and principal bookkeeper. 
He wished, but he could not free himself from his here* 
ditary sin. Many a human being here on earth advances 
no further than the wish to do right. It is good, never- 
theless, for him to advance so far, and — "tliat which 
is impossible to man is possible to God." We therefore 
condemn the selfish man no more than any other sinner, 
but we sincerely wish that human life and happiness could 
become as much as possible wholly independent of either 
the feelings, the consent, or pleasure of individuals. 
Swedish women have still, in this respect, much to desire 
from the laws of their native land. 

Hertha would have feit still more acutely her father's 
breach of faith towards her, had it not been very evident 
to her that his powers of mind were declining, and that, 
probably, in this might lie the grounds of his procras- 
tination. She saw with uneasiness that his memory for 
later events was failing, and that it was difficult for 
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liim to understand money affaits. Yet, at the same time, 
he continued, with inflexible obstinacy, the sole manage* 
ment of them, and would communicate with no one on 
the subject. *' Teil me if you want money ! " said he a 
few times, and seemed not to have any idea, or to be 
able to comprehend how insufficient this was for his 
danghter's peace or future prospects. She thought with 
great anxiety of these future prospects, both as regarded 
herseif and her younger sisters, whose welfare she now 
feit it her duty to guard with motherly care. She looked 
around her for a helper in need, but the more she looked 
the more she perceived how infinitely solitary she was ; 
without relation or friend who could give her advice. 
Circumstances called upon her to be the support of the 
house and the family, but denied her that which alone 
could have given her power as such. Neither her freedom 
nor her property were in her own power, and her whole 
soul was repugnant to applying to a stranger for counsel, 
or appealing to the Swedish Court of Justice to compel 
her own father to give her that freedom which he refused 
her. Besides this, she knew the feeling of couirts of 
justice with regard to the lately agitated question of 
allowing an unmanied woman to become legally inde- 
pendent at a given age, and this had shaken her faith in 
their justice. 

It was during these distressing circumstances that her 
soul aroused itself and found peace in its own pure 
desires, and in the conviction that the governing power 
of the World was more just than human laws and judg- 
ments. The Gospel which Yngve had revealed to her, 
began. to diffuse its light through her soul. She often 
thought of the words, " Righteous Father, the world has 
not known Thee," — and appealed from her earthly to her 
Heavenly Father, now her only hope, and continued 
quietly to fulfil her every-day duties, attentively watching 
the while for any favourable tum which circumstances 
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might take, in the hope that the moment would come 
when ehe could take a decisive step to secure herseif and 
her future. 

She began during this time to exercise a more and more 
beneficial effect upon the education of her young sisters. 
She endeavoured to accu8tom them to a settled course of 
daily work, and showed them the ultiniate object of this 
as beyond our earthly life. They must serve God and 
His kingdom in so doing ; that was the principal thing ; 
whether in wealth or in poverty was secondary. The 
object of life was, in every case, grand and rieh in results. 
She talked with them, moreover, of the Saviour. 

Thus talked Hertha; but like the good man, whose 
Spiritual conflict we have lately mentioned, often fas- 
cinated by the lofty doctrine which she promulgated, she 
yet withdrewmany a time to her own Chamber to shed the 
bitter tears of doubt and snffering. It often appeared 
to her as if she consecrated the lamb for sacrifice ; and 
she wept over her sisters, over all the yoimg souls 
which would be bom, live, and slowly die in this hard, 
nnrighteous world. Afterwards, she dried her tears and 
went from her own room, grave, but calm, ready to work, 
to sustain, to comfort. She concealed the tomb in her own 
heart, and let the flowers above it send forth their frag- 
rance for others. A certain, singular, lofty, and touching 
beauty developed itself the while, in her glance, voice, 
and whole being, together with an increasing power over 
the souls of others, which she feit, not without pleasure. 
Her young sisters, in particular, attached themselves to 
her with an enthusiastic devotion. Her glance, her 
words, seemed to operate upon them, almost with a 
magical power. 

It was about this time, when Frovidence brought her 
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A FBiEND of mine, a witty lady, said^ on one occaBdon, 
that she did not compute her life by ordinary years, bat 
by the acquaintances, who became important to the life 
of her soul. Such a new acquaintance was to her a n'ew- 
life's year. This mode of Computing life's years is to my 
taste, and I have good reason to adopt it. Did not my 
youth, properly so-called, commence through a new 
acquaintance^ when the years which are commonly called 
the youthfiil, lay a long way behind me ! 

Hertha had said the same. ** My youth is passed ; is 
passed for ever ! " she had exclaimed, but the acquaint« 
ance of Yngve Nordin had caused her to feel that she 
never before that time had known the true youthful-life 
•of the soul, and day by day only increased this conscious- 
ness. One day when she, as usual, accompanied by the 
pastor's wife, yisited her patient, they found with him 
^udge Carlson, whom we have already mentioned as 
" a noble, old man." His white hair; the unmistakeable 
expression of eamestness and honesty in the frank, 
cheerful countenance, which seemed almost without 
shadows, impressed the beholder favourably at the first 
moment, and few were they who, on a nearer acquaint- 
•ance, were not charmed by his gentle humanity, at the 
same time that they feit a reverence for his integrity and 
love of truth. Truth was his only passion, and he säte 
at her feet like a disciple, listening and learning. For 
this reason he never hesitated to abandon an opinion 
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which he discovered to be faulty, or openly to acknow- 
ledge that he did so. People, however, who were afraid 
of petty consequences, and who loved rather the little, 
every day, I than truth herseif, imputed this to him as 
weakness and vacillation. 

He had, as well as Yngve, been elected a mcmber of the 
committee — nay the family, who were to prepare a plan 
for new dwellings for the working-classes, to be erected 
in place of those which were bumt down. 

They now laid before Hertha and Mrs. Dahl their 
ground-plans and elevations, and called upon them to 
become fellow-workers in this family. 

^'I take it for granted/' said Judge Carlson, ^'that 
mistresses of families, in Swedish towns, have never been 
consulted with regard to the construction of the house. 
I cannot otherwise account for the want of convenience 
which prevails in the arrangement of dwelling-houses, 
in particular in the kitchens and domestic offices. In 
our country, too, where the years may be counted by the 
winters, how important it is that particular attention 
shonld be paid to the comfort and convenience of those 
within the house, the greater portion of whose life is 
occupied by the daily business of the necessities of life. 
On the principal floors, it is true, care is taken to have 
the drawing and dining-rooms convenient, but the other 
rooms, those appropriated to the domestics in particular, 
are placed just how and where they can be; and in 
smaller houses the mistress of the family has often to 
look for the kitchen across a court, a lobby, or even on 
another stor3% We must have this diflferent; we must 
contrive some way of having comfort and convenience for 
the inhabitants within the house; and we must now 
begin in our own town — ^youmust help us in this ! " 

These last words were addressed to the two ladies now 
present. 

This proposal chimed in with the subject which was 
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always present in Hertha's soul, and the life, as it were, 
of her life. 

" Thank you," she said, smiling, " that you will permit 
ladies to give an opinion on subjects which nearly concem 
their comfort, — ^their well-being, it may be said." 

There was no bittemess in Heilha*s expression, 
although in the words — she could not help it — there was 
a secret reproach. The lawyer perceived it, and accepted 
the challenge in a chivalric manner. 

" There is probably no one," replied he mildly, " who 
would more eamestly wish than I should that ladies were 
consulted, and their opinions listened to with iregard to 
most of the questions of life. Their natural tact and 
intuitive perception would make them the best of coun- 
cillors, especially if they were educated fully to com- 
prehend the subjects which would be likely to come under 
discussion." 

" Which are these subjects ? " asked Hertha. 

But nojv^ a great difference was discovered in the views 
entertained by Judge Carlson and Hertha. The old 
lawyer conceded to woman the very highest influenee, an 
influence indeed which would operate upon the whole räce, 
through her action upon domestic life and morals; he 
would desire to see her developed to her utmost power 
and extent, for the benefit of home, husband, children, 
parents, brotherö and sisters, and through the domestic 
circle, for society at large; but he would not desire to 
See her education directed to any sphere of action beyond 
domestic life and its immediate world. He would have 
public seminaries for her, but only with the intention of 
developing her for that sphere " which nature evidently, 
and nature's lord, created her for." 

They were the views of the old school which he pro- 
pounded, although with some modifications in a liberal 
direction, and with an exception in favour of unusually 
gifted ladies. 
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Hertha could not be silent; could not listen to a 
noble-minded man expressing, according to her views, 
'Opinions so utterly imperfecta without her spirit raising 
itself like a northem Amazon on her war-horse to the 
•sound of the war-clarion. 

" Can any human judge/' said she gravely, and without 
temper, '' pronounce judgment on this subject ? Has he 
säte in Council with God, and heard the Creator say to 
woman, ' Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ! ' Is it 
not to encroach upon the office of the Supreme Judge, 
-and to circumscribe his kingdom, when human judges will 
bind with their Statutes a being whom He has created in 
His image; when they inclose her in a small, narrow 
''Circle, and say, ' Within this shalt thou breathe, think, 
behold, but not beyond it. It is the will of God ! ' Oh 
no, God has not willed it,'* continued Hertha, whilst a 
-calm but inward fire by degrees kindied her whole being, 
'' God has not willed it to be so. Ask all mankind and 
light-seeking souls of my sex what the Creator speaks to 
them within their own consciences, and you will hear 
something very different. May I speak ? ** 

" Yes, speak ! ** replied the lawyer, astonished at the 
young girl's words and expression, at the same time that 
he was extremely curious to know what she would say : 
;^' speak; I will listen and leam!'' added he cordially, 
when she hesitated a moment to express herseif. 

Hertha resumed : " Thus He speaks to me, and to every 
soul which seeks for freedom and light; 'Thou art my 
'Child ; and all that is mine is thine, thy just inheritance 
.and thy share; whether it be liberty, knowledge, art, 
power, happiness, or whatever eise which I have created 
in the world, and which I gave to thee and thy brother to 
rule over and have dominion in. Thou art my youngest 
ehild and my last witness among the created beings of 
the earth. In thy heart have I written my law of love. 
^0, possess thy portion in my kingdom, in order that 
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thou mayest in all parts of it testify of me, and help thy 
brother to extend it over the earth.' 

" Thus speaks the Father, every day, to his daughter. 
But what does the brother say to the sister? Does he 
not say, * I am the first-born. The greater portion of 
the inheritance belongs to me. Thou must be contented 
with such portion as I shall leave thee ; because I am 
the strong one, and power and honour and glory are 
mine. Seek for labour, for light, and for joy in the 
sphere which I shall point out to thee, and then thou 
shalt have my support and my favour. But take care 
not to intrude upon my share, otherwise it will not be 
well for thee ; and thou wilt be going out of thy proper 
vocation, which is to — amuse and to serve me ! * " 

Hertha paused ; the lawyer said, 

" Well, I still recognise the justice of the brother'3 
Speech^ although it is now, in various countries, becoming 
considerably softened, more reasonable, more manly, but 
— -let US hear what the sister replies." 

" ' Yes ; ' she replies," continued Hertha. " * Brother, 
God created us both in his image, made us both rulers 
over the earth, and gave us each other for helpers, that we 
might together glorify Him on the earth. He did not 
make thee for my master, and when thou becamest such, 
the Order of the world was destroyed, and Paradise 
closed against us. We were bom as equals on the first 
moming when everjrthing was yet good; as equals, h^ 
has again given us birth on that second day of Creation 
when the spiritual man is bom upon the earth, and has 
placed US again side by side, as two pilgrims seeking for 
Eden, and only band in band can we again find it. Thou 
dost not know, I do not know as yet what ppwers he 
gives to thee or to me ; — ^but give me my patemal inherit- 
ance of liberty, my portion of the kingdom of life, and 
of all which Göd has given us, and all which is mine will 
become thine and thy lot, even as mine will be twofold.' " 
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Again Hertha paused. The lawyer said : 

** The 8i8ter does not speak amiss in abstracto ; but 
now let uB come to the practical application of her 
Speech« What would it be, for example, at thc present 
day ? What would she ask of her brother ? " 

''The possibility of an edncation and independent 
acüon Buch as he enjojB," replied Hertha with eamest- 
ness and warmth. '^ Open to her schools and Colleges, 
whkh wonld give her an opportonity of knowing herseif 
and her inbom powers ; and afterwards open to her the 
paths in which she might freely exercise them; other- 
wise they become both to herseif and society a dead 
and buried talent. Bemove all the old barriers and 
limitationSy cast aside cowardly fear; have instead, a 
large-minded confidence in God, that He can guide and 
preserve his work. Let the sister as well as the brother 
ask herseif, * In what way can I senre God and his 
kingdpm on earth ? ' And let them reply by the free 
development in his Service of the gift, the talent which 
He has given. Thus together seeking for the Supreme 
Oood, will they not find each other and be inwardly 
nnited, as is now but very seldom the case ? Brother, 
sister, child of God ! Those words ought to become 
truth on the earth, but they can ouly become so when 
the freedom both of brother and sister introduces the 
lolness and the perfection of both. Do not say, there- 
fore, that is the man's portion and that is the woman's 
portion, but say, rather, man and woman are two portions 
of the same humanity, called to senre God, the one as 
man, the other as woman, according to the gift and the 
power which He has given." 

Hertha was silent; but she had spoken with that 
enthusiasm which is the result of strong conviction, and 
which never fails to produce a deep Impression upon the 
hearers. Judge Carlson had attentively listened to hier 
and contemplated her the while she spoke, animated by a 
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noble and heartfelt Inspiration. When she ceased speak- 
ing, he, too, remained silentfor a moment, and then said : 

" You are the best advocate on this subject which I 
have ever met with, and I confess that you have placed the 
subject before me in a new point of view, and it is pos- 
sible that the one which has hitherto been mine, may be 
altogether too narrow. In the mean time, however, let us 
look at the subject a little closer, and I will give you a 
few cases to consider. You have only as yet placed 
before us the bright side of the results of emancipation. 
Let US for a moment contemplate the other side." 

The lawyer now advanced many strong instances of 
this dark side, several of which were drawn from real life, 
in various countries, and gave various absurd descriptions 
of emancipated women, all of which have been too often 
produced, and are too well known, for there to be any 
necessity of our repeating them here. To this Hertha 
replied : 

" Have faith in the divine : give it fair play and it will 
conquer; awaken it, and let God be the guide. The 
absurdities you mention have been produced from pure 
contradiction ; in the same way that monsters among 
flowers are produced from deficiency of air and light; 
they are the oflfspring of an endeavour which has not 
found itä proper vent. They prove the existence of a 
life, a longing which deserved a better guidance. Give 
this, by means of justice and love ; awaken the higher 
consciousness ; let the feminine ideal, or rather the 
human ideal which woman represents, be it what it may, 
in domestic or civil life, in science, art, mechanics, or in 
the highest, the religious life, stand clearly forth before 
the eye of women in their growing years, and they will 
learn to love it ; allow them liberty to form themselves 
according to this type, and beauty will then drive away 
the ridiculous. The educational abortions of which you 
speak will vanish as ignes-fatui at sunrise." 
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The conversation was long continued in this strain, 
and Hertha, who was all the more inspired, as well by 
the influence of the subject itself as by the enjoyment of 
an intellectual combat with an Opponent of superior 
knowledge, noble, far-seeing, and her own equal in love 
of truth, developed more and more her own inward 
wealth of larger views, and feeling for the generale 
although her insight into the particular might not yet 
be fnlly clear. 

Yngye, at the beginning of the contest, had not, without 
fear and some imeasiness, heard her keen expression of 
opinion, but the further she went, the calmer, the more 
joyous, the pronder he became of his friend, and observed 
with delight the impression which her words and her 
manner produced npon the old lawyer. He had begon 
by supporting Hertha, but afterwards amused himself by 
jocular remarks, now in favour of the arguments of one 
side and now of the other. 

The pastor's wife, who probably considered the discus- 
sion to be one of those "which did not concem her," 
went in and out in the mean time, busied in covering a 
table in the room with a delicious entertainment of the 
fhiits of the season. Hertha now rose to assist her in 
ihese good offices. Excited by the conversation, and 
the part which she had taken in it, she perhaps never 
looked so dignified, and at the same time so gentle and 
charming, as now, when she presented to the gentlemen 
ihe beautiful fruits from the parsonage garden. Yngve 
watched her, but he said nothing, whilst he listened to 
the lawyer's admiration of her whom hitherto he had 
only known by report. Hertha saw approving and loving 
looks riveted upon her, and she feit herseif wonderfolly 
happy. 

Who is there, to whom God has given a spark of the 
etemal fire which they have feit long penned up, buming 
amid ashes in the depth of the heart, and all at once. 
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owing to some circumstance, or conversation (for a word 
may be a circumstance), the air reaches it, the light is 
admitted to it, and it lights up treasures not hitherta 
known of, and becomes conscious of its own riches ?— 
such will perfectly understand Hertha's feelings at this- 
moment. 

They may be easily understood by men of genius and 
inteUect, but scarcely at all by women of the present day,. 
so rare is it for their mental gifts to be made known in 
an atmosphere worthy of them. Wherever they exist^ 
they are early enlisted in the Service of vanity and 
drawing-room life, and should they not avail for these 
purposes — they are either crushed into a bureau-drawer 
or back again into the soul, even though it should be 
choked with them. 

When Judge Carlson rose up to go, he took Hertha's. 
hand with an expression of heart-felt esteem, and said : 

"We have met to-day as combatants, but will you 
promise me one thing? — If ever you should need a 
fatherly friend, and think that I could be of Service to- 
you, promise that you will call upon me ? " 

Hertha pressed his hand between both hers, looked 
into his clear, benevolent eyes, and said : 

" Will you sometimes allow me to talk with you ? It 
will strengthen my faith in justice and the progress of 
good/* 

" The progress of good ! " exclaimed the old man with 
the fervour of youth ; " that is granted, that is inevitable 
as the providence of God. We ought not, especially at 
this time, to doubt of the progress of any emancipation, 
any truth which is dear to us. We require only patience 
and — courageous and warm hearts such as — ^thine, young 
girl ! " And with fatherly tenderness he clasped Hertha 
to his breast, and impressed a kiss upon her pure brow, as 
he added : " God give thee light; — enlighten thy sisters !*' 
He then kissed her hand, bowed deeply, and went out. 
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Hertha, captivated bj a feeling, a delicious conscions- 
nesSy aliogether new to her, had allowed her head io re8t 
for a moment on the old man's breast, after which she 
tftood BÜent, sunk in thought Yngve looked on the 
while, not without a certam feeling of jealousy ; but when 
Hertha tumed to him beaming with an inward roseate 
dawn, he conld not resist sajdng : 

'' How handsome you are Hertha ! " 

'' Alma also used to say so sometimes/' replied Hertha, 
whilst an expression of melapcholy overcast her beaming 
countenance, " and I confess that I know I can be good* 
looking to those whom I like, or when I am happy, but 
sometimes, and with those whom I do not like, I can be- 
excessively ugly, Yngve." 

"I can very well believe that," said Yngve smiling, 
** although I have never seen it. To me you have always 
seemed handsome, Hertha. You understand very well 
that I am not talking about mere extemal beauty ; you 
know very well that you are not what people commonly 
call handsome, but I am talking of expression, of — the 
whole being. Just now, when you offered us the fruit, 
you seemed to me a real Iduna. And my Iduna you are, 
and will continue to be, my sorrow, and wound-healing 
goddess ! " 

" But who has very nearly forgotten her patient this 
evening ! " said Hertha, gaily, as she seated herseif at a 
table to prepare the white bandages with which Yngve's 
knee still required to be bound. The setting sun, which 
threw its rays into the room, through the quivering leaves 
of trees, cast a golden lustre over Hertha's hair and 
hands. Yngve had never before been so conscious of 
their beauty, and he expressed what he feit. Hertha 
then looked at him with a grave and almost reproachful 
glance, as she said : 

" Don't talk in that way, Yngve ! " 

'' Why not ? " replied he, " if I say onlyVhat is true and 
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wbat I think. May I not say what I think ? And you 
— are.you now really candid, Hertha ? Can it actually 
displease you tbat I think you lovely, and that I 
say so ? ** 

"No; on tlie contrary, it pleases me; but this it is 
which displeases me and — ^bumiliates me ; tbat having 
bitberto found our pleasure in the boly and the bigbest, 
the spiritually pure ; we should now sink down into the 
common and the petty ! " 

" You are too severe, my friend. An innocent joy in 
the pbysical beauty of others or of ourselves, if we possess 
any, is certainly just and even beneficial. God bas given 
US the sense of beauty, and created the beautiful as an 
expression of bis glory. It is also a portal througb 
which we get a glimpse into bis beaven." 

" Perhaps you are right," continued Hertha, " and yet 
I abide by what I have just asked. Perhaps it is because 
I am afraid of my own weakness. I am afraid of be- 
coming covetous of admiration in the usual common way, 
and that — I will not be. Life, it appears to me, is too 
eamest and too great for such small endeavours and 
small pleasures. And if you are my friend, you will not 
make a compact with them against me, but will belp me 
to despise them. Am I now candid enough, Yngve ? " 

" You are a — magnificent girl, and I will do all tbat you 
wisb. That is to say, that I will in certain cases not 
say what I think. Because it cannot be forbidden to 
me to think and to like. But you have an easy method 
in your own hands of preventing me from thinking and 
talking as I have just done. Let me see your ugliedt 
countenance.'* 

" I don't know whether I can show it you ; but I will 
try. Now I will see 'in you domination and injustice, as 
large as life ! '* And Hertha assumed an expression of 
defiance and menace. After that she laughed and said, 
*' Now, was I ugly and repulsive enough ? " 
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" Yes, and no," replied Yngve. " You were not agree- 
able ; but — ^I feit as if I would make a compact with you 
against tbat which you might be thus looking upon^ 
and do battle with it to the death — even if it were — ^I 
myself ! " 

" Could you ? Oh, Yngve, that I shall not forget ! " 
Said Hertha, " becauBC now I understand how good you 
are ; and I Imow that you perfectly anderstand me ! " 

Tears fiUed her eyes ; but she hastily dried them, as 
sh'e Said : 

" But we have now been like a couple of children ; and 
yet we have been so lately discussing such grave subjects. 
Will you not, before the sun sets, take your evening 
walk ? Let us see the sunset from Alma's grave ; and 
as we go along teil me something about the beautifnl 
old man whose acquaintance I have just made, and whom 
I like already. I feit my heart expand whilst he was 
with US. That is a glorious feeling." 

The two were soon on their way to the quiet grave, 
talking the while on subjects which made the heart 
expand, because they talked of the life and activity of a 
good man and fellow-citizen. 

The churchyard lay on high ground, and, from Alma's 
grave, the view was beautiful across the Klar river, the 
meadows and farms on its banks, and the wooded region 
beyond. 

Yngve seemed this evening more fatigued with bis 
walk than usual. When Hertha sat down on the green- 
painted bench by the grave^ Yngve also seated himself as 
uBual upon a grave-mound close by, in order conveniently 
to Stretch out bis suffering knee. The sun went down 
in glory above the mirror-bright water; the evening 
breeze blew softly, but refreshingly, over the resting-place 
of the departed; the fragrance of the mignonette was 
wafted pleasantly from the grave. Yngve quietly leaned 
bis head against the knee of bis friend. Thus they säte 
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«nd contemplated the beautifnl spectacle before them 
until its splendour had paled. Neither of them spoke ; 
but to judge from the expression of their glances, Yngve 
Beemed to give himself up with thorough enjoyment to 
the fulness of the moment by the side of his noble 
£riend, whilst her soul released itself from the life of 
the present moment to take in a remote prospect, which 
-seemed to present itself more and more clearly to her 
inward eye, and which caused the fire of her heart to 
bum higher, and her eyes to beam with a still more 
beautiful light. 

Yngve observed it, but would not disturb her inward 
•contemplation, her soul's inspiration, by any question 
of his own. He respeeted her silence, as in the aneient 
üme the süence of the priestess was respeeted to whom 
the Divinity spote. 

From this time the eye of Hertha's soul really ob- 
tained a clearer vision ; her heart a newhope. She offcen 
foimd at the parsonage with Yngve her new friend and 
aoquaintance ; and the conversation which was carried 
on betweenthem, and in which the good pastor sometimes 
took part, according to his peculiar humour, became:, 
through her leading questions and influence, aU the more 
jrich and illustrative. 

Frequently when she walked [homeward from these 
conversations, it seemed to her as if her body had wings, 
and as if she breathed with fresh lungs. Her thoughts 
.developed and arranged themselves in a manner which 
gaye her indescribable pleasure, and which astonished 
ierself. Discords dissolved away before the etemal 
iarmony that broke in upon them. 

As she passed through the desolate ruins of the town 
«he feit as if she must break forth into singing. 

When she, after such conversation, re-entered her 
home, new life and the refreshment of new life seemed to 
€nter with her, and there was nothing which did not 

2 
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arrange itself and become brighter ander the influence of 
her enlightening, invigorating, and cheerful disposition. 
• But we have occupied ourselves long enougli with 
"Hertha's part;" we must also look a little after the 
others who have a part in our history, as leaves and 
buds in the life of the plant. As on a fine day one goes 
out to make visits to one's friends and acquaintances, to 
ask how they all are, and have a few moments' friendly 
ehat with them about health and sickness, about mar- 
riages and deaths, about this and that in the circle in 
which we live^ so will we now go out and make among 
our old acquaintance in Kungsköping a few— • 
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No. 1. 

Professor Methodius sits at his writing-table sur- 
rounded by books and spots of ink, hard at work to weld 
togetlier by the necessity and power of axioms the links 
in the chain of the world*s thoughts and transactions. In 
this manner, and " beginning at the beginning/* he will 
axiomatically and incontrovertibly make it apparent how 
and by what mcans the whole human race may be im- 
proved and rendered happier. " Everything/* says the 
Professor, " depends upon the perfection of the System, 
and on the most accurate adherence to the method, and 
on not passing over one Single item." But the professor 
had not yet got his System into a proper working state, 
the screw did not yet rightly hold, nor the cranks move, as 
he was accustomed to say, but, nevertheless, he sees the 
moment approaching nearer and nearer, and now, as a 
beginning, the first sheet of " The History of the Creation 
of the Earth and of the Human-race, together with their 
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Development, ancient, present, and future," is going to 
press. With secret pride and authorly joy the Professor 
writes and re-writes, endeavouring to concoct in the 
best and most comprehensive manner the grand title of 
his work— 

" The History of the Creation, and Development of the 
Earth and the Human-race, past, present, and to come." 

On the other side of the room sits Mimmi Svanberg, 
and writes— 

" My Deab Gustaf : 

'' It is a fact that I am the best sister in the 
World, because I have just now said No to five invitations, 
and neglected at least twenty-seven commissions for 
no other reason than tö sit down, aecording to your 
gracious commands, and amuse you with the gossip of 
our good town, which you contemptously and high-trea- 
sonably call, instead of Kungsköping, ' Tattle-köping/ 
But that is too bad of you. 

" First, you wish to know ' how papa and I find our- 
selves/ Thanks for the inquiry. Papa is just now 
sending to press the first sheet of his great work, the long 
title of which I can never remember. He — that is to say, 
the author — is happy over this first sheet, and, as usuäl, 
good and gentle as an angel. I have a whole swarm of 
crotchets in my brain, and, among the rest, have to dis- 
cover how I am to get a dress for* Aunt Marianne, neither 
too coarse nor yet too fine ; neither too homely nor yet 
too grand ; neither too old nor yet too young ; neither too 
grave nor yet too gay ; neither too cool nor yet too hot ; 
neither checked nor striped, and not too dear; and not 
too, — I don't know what, but becoming and just what it 
ought to be. That is easy and amusing, don't you think 
so ? But adieu now to crotchets, and let me have a chat 
with you about all jonr * inclinations and aversions ' in 
Kungsköping. First, of the Corsair of Kungsköping, as 
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you styled the Honourable Mrs. Tupplander, because it 
is probable that I shall shortly come into feud with her, 
however unwilling I myself may be to do so. But I cannot 
calmly see poor Amalia HSrd trodden iinder-foot and ill- 
used for a by-gone error, which she is endeavouring to 
retrieve with all her power, and which she is better able 
to do than most in her circumstances. And if you were 
here, I know I shonld have a champion in the fight, of 
which I will now say no more. Mrs. Tupplander has been 
for some time in a great state of vigilance, going in and 
going out of houses, large and small, and her reticule is 
ready to burst, so cram-fnll is it of all the news she gathers 
up, whether well founded or otherwise, and I expect that 
something uncommon will proceed out of it, at all erent» 
a little piratical plunder. 

" And now for your * inclinations/ about which all sorta 
of reports are abroad, and which it will require your whole- 
strength of mind to bear properly. 

" First, your * great inclination/ Hertha. She seems^ 
strongly inclined to a young man, whose doctor and Sup- 
port she has been ever since the great fire, and it is 
asserted that these two will some time become one, which 
I heartily wish may be the case, for they are a handsome 
and noble couple. If old Falk will only not say No, 
because he is a young man without property. In the mean 
time Hertha is become very much better-looking and much 
happier than she ever was before, and — it is a good thing 
that you are away on your own concems in Stockholm. 

" Your * little inclination,' Alina Dufva. Dear brother,. 
take care of yourself; tliere is an eagle which is hovering 
over that little dove, and looks as if he wished to carry 
her off to his nest. And it seems as if Mrs. Uggla would 
soon not have more than four Miss Dufva's to sorrow for 
and sigh over. 

" Your ' old inclination,' Ingeborg Uggla — I prepare 
you, my brother, for the fact, that she, perhaps, may not 
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wait tili you come and bow before her. Our estimable 
Dr. Hedermann may, perhaps, stand in your way. I fancy 
that he is likely to do so. The other day at a party 
where we were both of us tolerably dull, he seated 
himself just opposite to me, and began in this strain — 

" * Is not Ingeborg Uggla very mach ehanged of 
late?' 

" ' How do you mean, doctor ? ' 

" ' Well, she is now so kind and active for others ; does 
not sit always prick, pricking over her needlework, sewing 
at her dress or her finery, as she used to be always doing 
— she dresses herseif simply, and is not always going out 
as formerly ; she is not always at parties, is not party- 
sick, as I call it, but is beginning to be quiet, frugal, and 
comfortable.* 

" * Do you know,' said I, ' that if many girls are party- 
sick, it is because their homes are dull and joyless? and 
that I think is the case with Ingeborg. The mother is 

* pleasure-sick,* and * marriage-sick,' on her daughter's 
behalf, and makes her life wretched. But if Ingeborg 
employed herseif a good deal for her toilet, and made up 
her finery for herseif, it was to save her money for other 
purposes, because she does a good deal of good silently, 
and has always done so, as long as I have known her.' 

" *Is it possible ?' said the doctor, who seemed both 
astonished and afifected. ' I thought^' continued he, 

* that she was one of those fine ladies who tumed up 
their noses at poor folks, and at simple creditable folks.' 

" * Then you deceive yourself,' said I ; * Ingeborg is 
really a fine lady, but she is at the same time a noble- 
minded creature ; she has a warm heart for the suffering, 
and values nothing so highly as a person of real worth, as 
for instance — yourself !' 

** * Me ! ' said the doctor, and became quite crimson ; 

* it is not possible ! * 

'^ I laughed and said^ ' Ask her, and then you will hear V 
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I then related to bim several beautiful traits which I 
knew about Ingeborg. Oar good doctor listened at- 
tentively and looked quite tender-bearted, but merely said : 
* How much one may be mistaken ! ' 

" And now I fancy that tbese two people, who bitberto 
out of pure dread bave not ventured to approacb eacb 
otber will come to — understand eacb otber better. You 
nnderstand me. Ingeborg bas, I know, long cberisbed a 
Bentiment for Dr. Hedermann, wbicb sbe tbougbt was 
nnparticipated by bim, and tbat made ber timid and sby 
in bis presence. I bope tbat you can bear tbis discovery 
witb strengtb of mind. But, my poor brotber, wbat 
will you say wben I now proceed to teil you about your 
'fat inclination.' Set a bottle of water by your side, 
before you read wbat follows. 

*' As you know, I like to mix in all our six or seven social 
circles and coteries of tbe town, and tberefore I was a 
sbort time ago at one of tbe tbird or fourth rank sub- 
scription-balls, wbicb you are very well acquainted witb. 
Alderman-cbeesemonger Jönsson's wife and daugbters, 
Adelgunda and Concordia were tbere, — all tbree as fair, 
fat, and good-tempered as could be wisbed for, in tbe 
race, wbo you know make mucb account of being in good 
condition. I determined, as usual, to bave a little con- 
versation witb Mrs. Jönsson, wbo amuses me greatly, 
and accordingly seated myself beside ber during tbe 
dancing and said — 

*^ * Tbey really are very capital tbese balls, and tbe 
price is so reasonable.' 

" ' I don't exactiy think so,' said Mrs. Jönsson blimtly, 
' every ball costs twelve skillings, and in tbe course of 
tbe evening tbere are bardly more tban four dances, tbat 
is tbree skillings a dance. Tbat is dear enougb, I tbink. 
And bow people tear about in tbe waltz ; enougb to work 
all tbe flesb off their bones ! I am sure tbat Adelgunda 
will be quite tbin witb all tbat tearing about.' 
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'' When the waltz was over, Mrs. Jönsson called A^el- 
gunda to her and they both went into the inner room. I 
accompanied them, being a litüe corious, and saw the 
tender mother take a large sausage Sandwich out of her 
bag, which Adelgunda must eat standing. 

" * You wish/ Said I to Mrs. Jönsson, * to counteract the 
effect of the violent exertion of the waltz/ 

" ' Yes, that is just it,' said she seriously ; * it is not, 
you may believe me, so easy to get up again the flesh 
which people dance off their bones ; and especially when 
they are betrothed, — girls always get thin then.' 

'' ' Betrothed ! * exchdmed I. ' Is Adelgunda be- 
trothed ? ' 

'' ' Yes, believe me, that she is. Did not Mamsell 
know ? Yes, she is just betrothed to Lieutenant 
Krongranat. So now she will have a little title of her 
own ; ay, ay, I thank you ! ' 

'' I was surprised, and offered my congratulations, and 
looked at Adelgunda, who stood there eating her sausage 
Sandwich, and looked calm and fat, and fair, and actually 
quite splendid. 

" * Well, that is excellent,* said I ; * but where then is 
the bridegroom ? ' 

*' ' He is now gone to Stockholm, to buy a few things,' 
replied Mrs. Jönsson, with a glance füll of meaning, half 
at me and half at Adelgunda. 

" * Yes, yes, I understand,' said I ; * I should not wonder 
if Mamsell Adelgunda grew a little thinner ; it must make 
her a little uneasy to know that her bridegroom is such a 
long way off as Stockholm.' 

" ' Oh, there's no danger,' said Adelgunda with imper- 
turbable calmness. 

" * Think if he should not come back ! ' 

'^ ' Oh^ there's no danger ; he'll come back again safe 
enough/ said Adelgunda. 

" ' And when is the wedding to be, if I may ask ? ' 
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" * At Martlemass/ replied Mrs. Jönsson ; * I think my 
geese will be fattened by that time. We shall have a 
large wedding, because all the relations must be invited, 
and I don't believe I Bhall be able to sit with my hand& 
crossed tili it's over. And no help can I have from 
Adelgunda, for I will not let her be fagging about and 
ronning the flesh off her bones. No, I would rather be- 
worried to death myself ; that is the lot of mothers and 
the way of the world/ 

" You See now, my brother, * the way of the world,^ 
as far as your inclinations in Kungsköping are con* 
cemed, and I can see from this distance what an 
effect it produces on you; I see how you go to the 
stove and light — your cigar, and sit down on the sofa 
to smoke it. 

*' For punishment thereof you shall now hear a little 
about our society's affiairs, our family-union. It suc- 
ceeds better than you, Mrs. Uggla, and Co. predicted ;. 
nay, indeed, so well that it is a pleasure to behold, and 
these new family-connections seem expressly calculated 
to make people pleasantly acquainted with one another, 
and to lead to alliances of friendship, and even to some of 
a warmer kind, as I have just related. And then the 
Visits to the houses of the poor, and the sympathy ex- 
cited for their circumstances ; I teil you, brother, all this^ 
produces more good than you can believe ; nay, the 
simple fact of a poor mother or father being able to pour 
out their troubles, to speak of their prospects and wishea 
for their children, it is like admitting fresh air into the 
breasts and the dwellings of those who sit in darkness. 
Industry, comfort, . and hope increase under the friendly 
countenance of those who are better off in life. And one 
can sympathise and help in many ways without giving 
money. The Countess P. is imceasingly active and kind. 
It is a delight to accompany her on her visits to her 
district. The Coimt also is excellent both in word and 
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deed. Our good pastor's wife busies herself about the 
children and the infant-school without intermission, (she 
is especially the mother of the motherless,) and labours to- 
obtain for the school a better Situation than it now 
rejoices in. A number of poor mothers come daily to beg 
that their children may be there taken charge of during 
the day, that they may be at liberty to go out and work 
for them. I have been to-day with the pastor*s wife ta 
visit the school-room into which the children were re- 
ceived after the great fire. There was a terrific crowd,, 
but all was neat and orderly. A couple of loquacious 
children related to us the fate of the school after the fire 
in the following manner : 

"'Just when the mistress had ended the moming 
prayer ; that was on Monday, wasn't it ? — Ay, it was ; 
for you see, Thursday was the fire, and on Friday every- 
body's heads were tumed, and Saturday was a holiday :: 
so first on Monday the children came here again, then 
the gentleman came in — he that manages for the house- 
And he said, the mistress and we all must get ready to 
pack off that very moment, because the building must 
begin in a jiffey, spite of bumt-out folks. And then there 
was a pretty halloo-baloo, as you may believe ; and we got 
ready to start. But just as we were going, the lady talked 
to the works-director right well, and said it wasn't a bit 
better than if we'd been bumt out of house and home alto- 
gether. And then the director was so good as to pack us 
all in here altogether, and in that way we are again a school». 
you see. But you see the worst of all is, that they are 
such noisy folks that live in the other room, they are 
bumt-out folks, such a lot of them ! Sometimes we are 
almost frightened out of our little lives, they are so 
wicked, and make such a din ; all the more since the 
mistress has fallen sick, with all the hurry and worry ; 
and if it had not been for Mother Amalia, we could not 
have got through with our lives. But she is such a rare 
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one, she is ! and so clever, and teaches us so capital ! so 
— ^its regularly jolly, now ! ' 

" It was during dinner-time that we had tliis talk witk 
the child. But do you know who that ' Mother Amalia ' 
was who went among the children and gave them their 
food, assembled them to prayers and reading and singing, 
and instructed them with a firnmess and a motherly 
affection at the same time, which made the children obey 
her as nature obeys our Lord ? This ' Mother Amalia/ 
whom the children praised so mach, yes, she is no other 
ihan that same Amalia Härd whom you can remember 
very well in her gay days, and whose later sorrowful 
history you also know. The infant-school had been 
removed, or rather crammed into a room in the house 
where she lived, and she had taken the sick school- 
mistress into one of her two rooms, and nursed her whilst 
she was unable to perform her duties in the school. 
Beside the cradle of her little boy now sits a little lame 
girl of nine years old, of cheerful disposition, with 
bright eyes and the most lovely voice, so that it is 
a pleasure to hear her sing. Amalia teaches her new 
songs, which she allows her to sing with the school 
children. Amalia always had a good heart, even in her 
giddy, youthful days, and now she shows it, together with 
abilities, and a desire to do good, which we had never be- 
fore given her credit for. Love for her child seems to have 
ennobled her, and developed in her a maternal sentiment 
even for other children. If Mrs. N. should not recover, 
as seems probable, because she suffers from chronic 
affection of the ehest, Amalia would probably be engaged 
as mistress of the school, if there were not an i/*, and 
especially if Mrs. Tupplander were not in the way. The 
World is very unjust which makes such a mighty sin of 
one moment's false step, and pays so little regard to 
years of fidelity, fulfilment of duty, self-sacrificing love, 
industry, and to the unquestionable eamestness and 
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power of a wish to do right. Amalia seems now as if 
bom anew, and quite happy in her fresh oecupation. 
If one could but see the end of it. I foresee a regulär 
struggle with our Corsair. The pastor's wife is not 
herseif quite satisfied with the affair. But I hope that 
our Lord will help us — I mean Amalia, Hertha, and 
myself. 

"Apropos of myself; I am in a fair way of losing my 
heart. Can you guess to whom ? Why, to no other 
than to your friend and the swom enemy of the ladies'- 
Society, the Protocol Secretary — N. B. He is so good to 
our poor folks ! and in that case he may be as angry as 
he likes with ladies'-societies. 

" Towards me he is particularly gracious (although I 
tum to him in all sorts of parish business), the reason of 
which I opine to be, that I very often fool him into 
laughing. He does everything that I ask of him. I 
have often remarked, as a general rule, that what people 
will not do for the sake of necessity, they will often do 
either for the sake of a joke or a good laugh. And in 
this way your friend N. B. and I have become very good 
friends. But you know what I have said, if I should 
ever meet with a wealthy man — ^for I will not be poor if 
I can help it, least of all as a married woman — ready to 
help and do good — (in a rational sort of way, of course,) 
whom I can like, and who will have me — and papa 
along with me, then — I will not promise for what may 
happen ! 

" Now you laugh at me, and I do so too, and go and 
get ready papa's supper, and look after seventeen other 
things, 

" But remain for ever, and with my whole heart, 

** Your devoted sister, 

" Mmra S." 
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No. 2. 

Mbs« Uggla Bits in her arm-cbair aud reads the news- 
paper, sipping every now and then her aftemoon coffee. 
Now ehe lays down the newspaper, takes off her spec- 
tacles, raises herseif a litüe in her chair, and sighing with 
.a Beeret satisfaction, Bays : 

** Such a number of old ladies dead ! and three of ihem 
my good friends ! — It is a faet though, that the news- 
papers are very interesting. One leams so mach from 
ihem. What is that you again, dear Ingeborg ? Cannot 
I Ij^ye any peace? " 

" Not just now, mamma dear, impossible ! I must 
liave fifty little children's blouses cut out by the day after 
to-morrow ; I have not half done them, and if mamma 
will not help me I shall get into disgrace in my family, 
4md be scolded by Dr. Hedermann. I must now go with 
Hertha to visit our sick outside the town, and if, dear 
mamma, you would be so good and go on with the 
•cutting-out while I am away, I shall then get through 
my undertaking with credit ; otherwise I shall not." 

" Well, in that case I suppose I must," sighed Mrs. 
Uggla, rising from her chair ; " but it is very wretched 
with all these schemes, which only give people trouble ! 
Now, where have you put the scissors and the stuff ? It 
is quite certain that I ought to have the title of mother 
in the cutting-out family ! " 

And so sighing, Mrs. Uggla began her work, half- 
smiling the while at Ingeborg, who kissed the band in 
which she placed the large pair of scissors, and said 
-cheerfully as she went out : 

" Only don't be too quick^ mamma dear; leave a little 
for me to do ! " 

Ingeborg went, and Mrs. Uggla begun her work in 
good eamest. Mrs. Uggla was really both morc occupied 
and less out of spirits than she used to be. Ingeborg 
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Imew wbat portion of the business which occupied the 
Attention of the family-groups was calculated to call 
forth her mother*s interest and sympathy, and this 
fidling, as it were, into her hands, had given a new tum 
to her thoughts and conversation. The human-being — 
let naturalists say wbat they like on the subject — iß a 
ruminant animal. He chews the cud of feelings anä 
thoughts, the bitter as well as the sweet, when he bas 
time for it. 

" The human beart," says Luther, " is like a pair of 
millstones. If good com is placed between them, they 
grind it into good meal. But if they have no com to 
grind, they grind away themselves." 

With this true Observation we will proceed to our next 
Visit. 

No. 3. 

Two young ladies are Walking together on the'road 
that fine evening, towards the end of summer. We 
recognise Hertha and Ingeborg. Their steps are directed 
towards the town. The evening sky glows with a warm 
but tender Hght; the air is calm, the crickets chirp in 
the grass. Ingeborg's coimtenance, brightened by the 
€vening fiush, and animated by her walk, is yery unlike 
wbat it appeared in the ball-room a few months ago. 
She now looks well, healthy, and cheerful. The two 
young friends had walked in silence for some time, when 
Ingeborg said : 

" People say so much about a beneficent activity for 
our distressed fellow-creatures being beautiful, but they 
never speak of the joy it gives, nor of its beneficent, 
elevated influence upon those who practise it. And yet 
it seems to me that this is so greajt, that it is like the 
reward of heaven to those who labour in its Service. I 
confess, that for many years I have not feit so well and 
80 cheerful in mind, as I have done during these last 
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months, when I have been obliged to be actively employed 
for onr Society. Ah ! it is such a good thing to be able 
to forget one's own i>oor J, and to think about other 
people, and to work for tbem ; and wben one feels that 
one can be of some little use, can do some little good by 
one's life and one's work, it elevates the mind. Occupa- 
tion during the day ; walks in the fresh air, on one's visits 
to the dwellings of the poor, waft away many a germ of 
disease, both of mind and body. Why, Hertha, should 
the lives of so many of us be like a stagnant mere, when 
we have both time and strength to give, and when there 
is 80 much, and such countless numbers of people who 
need them ? " 

*^ I have often myself asked that question, Ingeborg/' 
replied Hertha, " but have not yet found an answer. A 
great deal of fault lies in the way in which society looks 
at the Problem of our life, as well as in our education and 
Position in society. Much also lies in our own apathy, 
or, more properly speaking, selfishness. A great deal of 
egotism prevails in our sex ; and the feminine I is only 
too much inclined to see the whole world in the little^ 
narrow circle which it calls its own. Many, too, there 
are who wish to do otherwise, but dare not. In the mean 
time the benevolent societies, which are now being esta- 
blished in all Christian countries, are signs of an extended 
horizon, and a higher and more comprehensive life. The 
heart begins to expand its world. This is good, and 
the well-inclined obtain therefrom encouragement and 
guidance. But I confess that the direction into which 
it principally extends itself is not sufficient for me. 
These works of benevolence, as they are called, this 
activity for the outwardly poor — does not satisfy my soul, 
nor the requirement of my spirit. I desire an activity 
for the mind, a Service in the Service of the spirit. And — 
no need that it should be less God'«-service than labouring 
for the huDgry and the naked 1 " 
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"Ah, no," Said Ingeborg, "the very contrary; the 
bitterest poverty is that of the spirit ; the most torment- 
ing hunger is that of the soul. But not many are able to 
satisfy it. You who are one of the mxusual and strong 
souls, you may do it, and many, many will bless you for 
that reason. We all of us need more freedom and a 
wider future than we possess for the powers which God 
has given us. But not many of us feel the thirst for 
knowledge and light which you speak of. The greater 
number of women, it seems to me, are created to find 
their most beautiful happiness as wives and as mothers ; 
they do not commonly covet anything higher ! " 

" But this is a defect, Ingeborg, and a contractedness 
of mind in them who, being these, aim at nothing higher 
than being merely happy. And that which beyond every 
thing eise appears to me to be the fault of our sex, is 
precisely this unconsciousness of its highest vocation. 
Therefore so many of them Uve, suffer, and enjoy as 
thoughtless, aimless beings, ruled by circumstances in- 
stead of ruling them ; requiring every thing from another, 
and living as parasites instead of having life and peace in 
God, and living as His witnesses and the benefactors of 
their fellows." 

" You speak beautiful and proud words, Hertha ! " said 
Ingeborg, whilst tears filled her eyes, " andit does me good 
to hear them, although they show nie how far I am from 
the point of view which they assume. And many, like 
myself, fettered by circumstances, over which they have no 
control, may be able merely to raise themselves, by feebly 
fluttering their wings, above them, — nay, many never 
can raise themselves before they have .broken the chain 
of human life." 

" And I too," said Hertha, smiUng sorrowfully, " am 
considerably weaker than my words. I only say what I 
wish, and what we ought all to be ! " 

" What the devil are the girls marching along for ? " 
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sounded a harsh voice behind them, and at the ßame time 
some one was heard advancing with hasty steps. They 
tamed round and saw Dr. Hedermann, who as soon as 
he had reached them took off his hat, wiped his forehead, 
and Said : 

" I think you must have wings at your feet. Here 
have I been on the füll trot after you for the last quarter 
of an hour, all the way from the village yonder, in order 
to catch you. But you ran away as if you were afraid of 
me. Now confess that you saw me Coming, and hastened 
away because you thought that I was going to the cottages 
• after you, and you were afraid of being scolded by the 
wicked doctor, who is always Anding fault with people, 
and especially with ladies and their goings-on. Confess ! 
Was it not so ? " 

But the young ladies had nothing of that kind to 
confess, nor did they seem afraid of the wicked doctor, 
but, on the contrary, glad to see him and to have his 
Company the rest of the way. The three were now soon 
in the füll discussion of their general family affairs, 
within the society, and of various measures and pro- 
ceedings with regard to the sanitary management of the 
poor children. The good doctor and Ingeborg especially 
agreed on this subject, and while the twilight gathered 
around them and the stars came forth in the heavens, 
thoughts also and plans were suggested for the destitute 
little ones which would brighten their dim future. . 

Hertha took leave of her friends at her own door, and 
the doctor accompanied Ingeborg to her own home. But 
the conversation which had hitherto been carried on so 
easily, seemed now all at once to be stayed. A certain 
melancholy silence overcame the doctor, and he answered 
nothing t^) an attempt or two made by Ingeborg to renew 
the conversation. The two became silent; the doctor 
plucked now and then a little flower from the dewy grass, 
a blossom of fragrant white clover or a sprig of ladies' 
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bed-straw, and thus they reached the town and Ingeborg's 
home. 

Here the doctor paused. 

"Will you not come in and say a word or two to 
mamma? " said Ingeborg almost beseechingly. 

" Not this evening," replied the doctor, decidedly, " but 
another time, when I will ask you, Miss Ingeborg, some- 
thing. But — do you like field flowers, Miss Ingeborg ? 
— simple every-day flowers ? " 

" Better even than garden flowers." 
" Indeed ! I could not have believed that ; but one 
makes many mistakes in this world. Well, it is pleasant 
that you like common flowers ; see, here are some. Good 
night." 

And as the doctor gave Ingeborg the little bouquet, 
he fixed upon her a deep, strangely questioning glance, a 
glance which went like an arrow to her heart, and awoke 
there a feeling at once uneasy and delicious. Never 
before had he looked at her in that way. 

Ingeborg found her mother in an imusually excited 
State of mind. An invitation had arrived to a grand 
entertainment in the neighbourhood, given by the Von 
X— 's, he being a lord of the bedchamber. *^ All the dite 
of the town and country would be there,*' said Mrs. Uggla, 

" and Baron P and Count S ; and, Ingeborg, you 

must have a new silk for the occasion." 

**Now, mamma!" said Ingeborg; "now, when such 
numbers are without clothes in consequence of the fire. 
I don't feel as if I ought now to think about a new ball- 
dress. Ah, no ! but if mamma loves me, let me rather have 
the money which it would cost, and lay it out as I like." 
" But, dear Ingeborg, it never will do to go to such a 

ball in your old dress, everbody " 

" Then do not let us go," said Ingeborg. 

" Not go to the ball ? " said Mrs. Uggla with horror. 

" No, do not let us go," said Ingeborg with more 
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decision ihan nsual; '^I know, dear mamma, that 70a 
would go merely for my sake, and I would much rather 
stay at home." 

'^You migbt just as well be a nun, and go into a 
convent," said Mrs. Uggla, both angry and vexed, " as you 
bave made up your mind to be an old maid, and live a 
stupid unnatural life." 

'^ Is my motber tben so tired of me tbat she wisbes to 
get rid of me ä tout prix ? " said Ingeborg ; " I am very 
sorry tbat you are so tired of me, mamma/' 

" I am not, indeed, tired of you, my dear cbild," said 
the poor old woman sigbing, " but don't you see, it is for 
your own best interest. I know tbat my temper is bad, 
(ever since your fatber died it bas got worse,) and tbat I 
cannot make your bome bappy, and it is distressing to me 
to See tbat you must witber away in it, and lose your 
good complexion, and bave nervous beadaches, and to 
bear people wonder tbat you don*t get married ; and I 
know that you migbt bave made a good matcb if you bad 
not been foolisb, and if you, like otber girls, would but 
take a little trouble to please gentlemen." 

•* Never, never again in tbat way/* replied Ingeborg 
witb imuBual empbasis. '' If I cannot win a good busband 
otberwise tban by my dress and my dancing, tben let me 
remain for ever unmarried. My dear motber, we bave 
bitherto only tbougbt too mucb about tbis matter. Let 
US now endeavour not to tbink of it anymore ; leave tbe 
whole calmly in our Lord's band, and tbink of sometbing 
eise ; for example, bow we can make eacb otber bappy in 
our bome, and serve God witb the talent that be bas given 
to US. Teil me, mamma, do you not tbink tbat I am 
looking more bealtby, and tbat I am more cbeerful tban 
I used to be." 

" Yes, that you certainly are." 

''And tbe reason, dear mamma, is because I bave 
begun to walk in anotber patb tban tbat of balls and 
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suppers, and have begun to labour for something 
eise than endeavouring to please, which is the hardest 
labour in the world, especially when people have'passed 
their youthful years. Will you now, mamma, allow me 
to continue in the way which I have begun, and I then 
promise that you may be perfectly easy and contented on 
my account." 

"You do not understand it," retumed the mother 
moumfiilly, " and I never can be easy and contented until 

Ah, you do not know what it is to live a solitary life on 

small means. But I know it, and therefore I wish you 
not to experience such a lot ; but if you will do so, then 
I cannot prevent it. You may be an old maid, and wel- 
come for me, but it would be much better to go into a 
convent, because then there would be some credit in it." 

And Mrs. Uggla in great warmth went into her bed- 
room. 

" Would to God that we had convents in our country ! " 
sighed Ingeborg silently. " How beautiful and great to 
be sustained by one common sanctifying spirit; to be 
elevated by holy songs ; to dedicate one's life in affec- 
tionate sister-communion to a Service not of the world, at 
peace with one*s conscience and with life. But no," con- 
tinued she, as she glanced upwards to the heavens, 
bright with stars, " I will not sigh after the impossible, 
but will ask what God*s spirit requires from me in thia 
place and at the present time." 

A ray, a point of the light and life which announcea 
the advent of a new day, and which even in northern 
countries calls forth new life and new creations, stirred 
the soul of Ingeborg with the freshness of rieh antici- 
pation ; she recalled to her mind the evening's conver- 
sation with Hertha and with the doctor, and she feit 
clearly that she, too, had a vocation in the present time's 
work of freedom, and a prospect towards a new and more 
beautiful life. 
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A new reliance on the fatherly guidance of God, and 
an asHurance that she bad now chosen the riglit path, 
the path which He had appointed for her, fiUed her soul 
with an unusual joy. Animated by tbis feeling, she 
went into her mother's room, embraced her, kissed her, 
and Said : 

" Don't be unhappy about me, mamma. All, believe 
me, will turn out right." 

The poor unhappy mother looked astonished at the 
bright, beaming countenance of her daughter ; but when 
Ingeborg attempted to impart to her the feelings and 
thoughts which occupied her whole being, she said : 

"You are a good girl, Ingeborg; better than your 
mother. You are perhaps right, but I am one of the 
old school. I cannot follow you into all your modern 
theories. We shall see who is right in the long run. 
God knows best. But you must now act as you think 
right." 

Again in her own room Ingeborg laid the little bouquet 
of wild flowers on the table by her pillow, and thought 
pleasantly of a fresh life of labour in the Service of 
humanity, and in the Society of noble friends, and every 
thought became like a fresh fragrance-breathing clover- 
flower on the green fields of life. She would have slept 
well, but for the peculiar glance which Dr. Hedermann 
gave her at parting, and — what could he mean ? asked 
she of herseif. The wicked doctor! it was too late 
almost for him to give her such a glance now 1 — if it had 
been seven years ago ; — but now, now, was it possible 

that Such thoughts and questionings prevented her 

from sleeping. 

Neither did Mrs. Uggla sleep. With many sighs, she 
thought : 

" To lose such a splendid chance I but she is a simple- 
ton — and those modern notions ! She'll never be married ! 
never be married I Oh ! ho T' 
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No. 4. 

Mrs. Tüpplander is in a state of great excitement; 
she throws her bag down upon one chair, her cloak on 
another, her bonnet on a third, and exclaims : 

" Miss Krusbjörn ! Miss Krusbjörn ! where can she 
be ? Come, and 1*11 teil you the news ! Here's a pretty 
piece of scandal ! But I don*t mean to spread it ; I 
don't mean to lay a cushion under the bürden. Such an 
üngrateful creature ! Did you ever hear an3rthing like it, 
Miss Krusbjörn? Amalia Hard is come back to the town ; 
she has with her a child, and she calls herseif Amalia 
Winter — I suppose on account of her family — and lives in 
the house where the infant-school is, and she now goes 
and teaches the children. What do you think of that l 
Such a shameless proceedingl Pretty instruction will 
she give to the children who has an illegitimate child of 
her own. And besides that, she receives, late in the 
evening, visits from a gentleman, who, it is supposed, may 
be the father of her child ; but who he is I cannot make 
out, though I will know before I've done. Is not that a 
pretty tale ? And our pastor's wife and Mimmi Svanberg 
can allow such things ! But you see whether Hertha has 
not had some underhand dealings with them, on purpose 
to get a maintenance for her cousin, For they are 
Cousins, AmaKa Hard and she ! But if I have any 
weight with the Directors of the school, there shall 
soon be an end to such goings on. Is there nobody 
to be found of a creditable name and of good conduct, 
who can undertake the management of the Infant school 
during the illness of the mistress ? I know of a certainty 
there is. And such a one, and no other shall have 
that place as sure as my name is Karin Tüpplander. 
But now there is a regulär intrigue going on in the town. 
And it comes of that and nothing eise, that the engage- 
ment between Mr. von Tackjern and Eva Dufva is at an 
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end — positively at an end! The girl has heard some 
gossip about some dispute or other during the fire — all 
stupid talk ; and so she has begged and prayed of her 
parents to' consent to her breaking off her engagement. 
Now she is trying to become quite leamed, and her 
parents are afraid of her becoming a blue-stocking, and 
iherefore they intend to take her abroad for a time. Bui 
if one betrothal is at an end, there are no less than five 
others which are in progress ! Young people are thrown 
so much together by these society-families, that it is really 
frightful, Miss Krusbjöm ! In my time people did not 
so easily and freely get acquauited, and for that very 
reason modesty and good morals prevailed. My late 
husband, Miss Krusbjöm, never once gave me a kiss 
even during our betrothal, but only tickled my elbow. 
And therefore he had respect for me all his days. People 
did not formerly betroth themselves so hastily nor make 
such a merriment of it as they do now. A girl tumed 
her tongue seven times in her mouth before she said 
Yes ! She säte then at her sewing from moming tili 
night, and danced minuets at balls. She did not leap 
and tear about in the waltz as she does now, Miss 
Krusbjöm. But, other times other manners! Now 
there are no less than two of the Dufvas, who it is said 
are to be married to the two brothers Om ; and Hertha 
Falk, also ; but she ought to be actually betrothed with 
Lieutenant Nordin, because she has been his sick nurse 
all the Summer. At least it is not becoming for people 
to have such familiär intercourse if they are not engaged 
to each other. And that I shall let my dear Hertha 
understand ; and then I shall get to know how it Stands 
with the betrothal. Well, well, papa Falk will have a 
Word or two to say on that matter. But now I must 
above all things make out who is the gentleman who goes 
of an evening to Amalia Härd. He was with her twice 
last week. 
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" Now listen to me, Miss Krusbjöm ; I have promised 
to have a coffee party on Sunday aftemoon. One must 
See one's friends sometimes, and prepare for what one 
has to do ; and one can always mak« out such a quan- 
tity of puzzling things when people are thus brought 
confidentially together. Let us now think how many 
biscuits and tea-cakes we shall require for about twenty- 
five or thirty persons, Things are dreadfully dear, 
Miss Krusbjörn, but still one must see one*s friends 
sometimes ! " 



After this visit on the outskirts of life, we will retum 
to its innermost ; we will talk about 
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-miracle of earth and heaven, 



Thon liying breath of happiness, 

Fresh breeze of the divinest bliss 

To life*s woe-stricken desert« given, 

Thou heart tbat throbbest through creation, 

Of gods and men, thou oonsolation. — ^Tbgner. 

But we mean by this the high and glorious love which 
really deserves to be called 

The fresh breeze of diyinest blisa 
To life*s woe-stricken deserts giyen. 

We are not speaking of its many imitations, or of that 
dwarfish race to which people in a mistake give the name 
of loves, and who fly about shooting their arrows at 
random ; butterflies which flutter from flower to flower ; 
" Loke's fire," which kindles shavings, bums up quickly 
and soon goes out. The " house-warming " of which 
people talk in Norway, the child of habit and slug- 
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gishness; the catch-fly which is viscous in the spring, 
but dries up during the heat of summer; ignes-fatui, 
which dance upon life's swampy fields, glimmer in the 
dark| but vanish, like vapour at sunrise ; all these and 
many other Symbols of love have their prototypes in 
life, yesterday as to-day ; and we will let them live their 
little life, if they will only keep to the night, and not give 
themselves out for more than they really are, not set up 
liny Claim to the name of true love, 

Lore is not love, 
Wbich alfceni when it alteration find«, 
Cr bends with tbe remorer to remore : 
0, no ; it ifl an erer-fixed mark, 
Tbat looks on tempests, and ii nerer shaken ; 
It IM the Star to erery wandering bark, 
Whose worth's unknown, althongh his height be takeii. 
Loye's not üme's fool, thongb rosj Ups and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle^s compass come ; 
Lore alters not with his brief honrs and weeks, 
But bears it out eren to the edge of doom.* 

True love loves the etemal in its object, and the nobler 
the object the more the sacred flame increases, feeding 
itself with esteem, approval, admiration, a divine and 
human joy over the good and the estimable in the beloved, 
sometimes also a divine compassion over his deficiencies, 
when at the same time the soul is noble and the desire only 
after good, Happy thou who lovest a noble object, — yes, 
even if thou art not beloved in retum ; thy whole life 
will be ennobled and enlarged thereby; thou thyself 
wilt grow by thy love, grow up in heaven, and there be 
united with thy beloved in the bosom of etemal love. If, 
however, thou lovest thus, and art thus loved in retum 
by thy beloved ! 

Thus did Yngve and Hertha love each other with all 
their souls' best power. The more intimately they be- 
came acquainted, the more pure and inward was the joy 
which they experienced in eacH other ; the more they feit 

* Shakespeare*s Sonaets. 
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themselves to be deeply united. But the serious character 
of their intercourse ; the subjects which fumished them 
with conversation and thought kept in long abeyance 
the magical enchanting sentiment which the poet calls, 

The heart which throbs through all creation, 

which throughout all nature clothes in wonderful beauty 
object for object, which makes the sea luminous, gives 
fragrance to the flower, causes the birds to sing and adom 
themselves with the most brilliant plumage, and which 
makes one human being see in his fellow human being, 
not an equal but a being of superhuman charm and 
superhuman power, whose mere step and voice make 
the pulses beat with wonderful joy, and whose silent 
presence even changes the whole existence to a festival. 

Yngve and Hertha had begun a league of friendship of 
the most Spartan-like severity, which should exclude 
every weaker and commoner feeling. The inexpressible 
charm in each other's being, the grace, the fascination, 
awoke love which stole upon them like summer into the 
bosom of spring, as the sunbeam steals into the folded 
bud and opens it for a new life. If Hertha in her 
intercourse with Yngve had always continued to be the 
proud woman, whose words were keenly caustic, she 
would still have continued to be an object of esteem and 
also of admiration, but she would not have become dear 
to his inmost soul. The affectionate and womanly heart, 
however, which constituted the very essence of her being 
had, during her intercourse with him, more and more 
revealed itself. The upright and noble disposition, the 
clear insight into truth which she continually saw in 
Yngve, the manly gentleness which was the principal 
trait in his character, had operated upon her, as a calm 
bright day upon the tumultuous waves of the ocean 
agitated by the storm of the night. Unconsciously to 
herseif, her mind and her language became more and 
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more gentle, her whole demeanour more beautiful and 
more agreeable, and not unfrequentiy did the bright, 
flashing glances express a deep though imprisoned 
warmth of feeling. 

Yngve resigned himself with joy, and with the fulness 
of his whole heart, to the sentiment which so powerfuUy 
and so blessedly began to captivate his soul. Not so 
Hertha ; she resisted the feeling which attracted her 
towards Yngve. The view which she took of woman's 
Position and life, especially in the north, and the effect of 
her own peculiar circumstances, had made her suspicious 
and proud as regarded men in general, and caused her 
to oppose herseif, as it were, to the impression which 
Yngve made upon her. He was, in fact, a man, and she 
had Said in her heart, " I will not love ;. I will not give 
my soul and my happiness into the power of a man ! " 
And this determination, together with the gloomy back- 
ground of her own life, which caused her to regard love 
and its joys as a game for weak souls, a game too mean 
for the eamestness of human life, gave to her a calmness 
and a power of self-control much beyond what was in the 
power of Yngve. She said to herseif, " I will be Yngve's 
friend ; I will be to him as an eider sister, and love him 
as my brother ! '* But Yngve's amiable image became 
ever more and more an abiding light in her soul, and 
accompanied her even in her dreams. 

One night it seemed to her that she was fioating through 
Space, striving to ascend upwards towards the home of 
the sun, but a weight as of lead lay upon her breast, she 
could not breathe, and feit herseif sinking downwards 
towards a black, bottomless abyss, which yawned beneath 
her. But all at once the weight was lifted from her 
breast, she breathed more freely, and feit herseif sustained 
as by a new power ; more easily and more securely than 
before she floated upwards towards the world of light, to 
** Himla the lofty palace, fairer than the sun." At that 
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moment she perceived tliat she was not alone. A beaming 
angel with the glow of morning on his beautiful counte- 
nance floated towards her, took her hand, and riveted 
upon her his beaming glance, and that glance was — 
Yngve's. 

Another time she again saw herseif beneath the 
verdurous tree of the world; the lofty Nomor säte by the 
Urda fountain. But the severity which she had formerly 
Seen in their countenances was softened to a maternal 
earnestness, and she heard them say : 

Hall to the spirits heroic, 

They who have seen ; 

They who have honestly striven ! 

They shall win victory ; 

They shall be welcome ; 

Shall drink of the waters of ürda ! 

She saw the life-renewing fountain leap up, — oh, so clear, 
so wonderfuUy clear and glorious ! whüst brilliant rain- 
bows encircled its silver- white water-mist. She advaneed 
towards it, and the Nomor fiUed a golden beaker with 
water from the fountain and gave her to drink. But just 
when, with a beating heart, she raised it to her lips, 
behold it was in the hand of a youth, and the youth 
seemed beautiful and good as Balder is described in the 
songs of the Edda; he smiled upon her as he extended 
to her the beaker, and she recognised in him — Yngve. 

Hertha made a sketch of this dream in her diary, and 
wrote beside it : 

" Oh, Yngve, much could I lose, much could I resign, 
but not my hope of deliverance and my faith in thee ! *' 

Under the influenae of these feelings, Yngve and Hertha 
endeavoured, almost involuntarily, to give each other 
pleasure in a noble way, even in externals. Yngve 
adopted more and more, both in style and manner, the 
purity and delicacy which distinguish the true gentleman. 
This pleased Hertha, and, in reality, it pleased himself. 
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Hertha, on the other band, although always grave and 
severe in her taste as regarded dress, yet had a pleasure 
in wearing the colours urhich Yngve said becamc her. 
Day by day they became more lovely to each other, 
and more happy, but also more indispensable to each 
other. 

When the year advanced to midsummer, and the 
ApoUo-butterfly, with bis large white wings and purple 
spots, fluttered over the wild-roses, which in such 
luxuriance adom our hedges and woods, — when the 
harvest-crops blossomed and waved fragrantly in the 
wind, Yngve and Hertha went out together almost every 
day (lie supported on her arm), now along the harvest- 
fields, where the com softly whispered, or through the 
many Chambers of the fir-woods, where the sunbeams, as 
if bashful, stole between the lofty columnar bolls, and 
the Linnea sent forth its perfume from the moss, which 
spread soft velvet carpets for the feet of the Wanderers ; 
or by the river, which flowed like crystal between its 
flowery banks ; and they conversed on subjects which 
caused the soul to expand, or they walked silently in 
the deep and sweet consciousness of their souls' inward 
communion, whilst they listened to the soughing of the 
woods, and to the almost spiritual melody of the thrush, 
and all was at once life and peace. 

Only when Hertha remained away for a day, she would 
find her friend, on her next visit, in an excited State of 
mind, vexed and irritable, but at the same time amiable, 
and Hertha then immediately introduced some topic of 
general interest, that the storm-cloud, which she called 
** a little selfishness," might be dispersed, and Yngve 
soon forgot bis annoyance. 

Sometimes, during their wanderings, Hertha tumed 
Yngve's attention to the beautful objects of nature, for 
wliich she, like most women, possessed a deep feeling, but 
of which, like the greatest number also, she possessed no 
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scientific knowledge. She inquired from Yngve about 
the trees and flowers, about stones and insects. Yngve 
told her their names and their peculiar qualities. He 
took up the lovely mosses and leaves which grew around 
them upon the granite hills, and showed her their won- 
derful formation, and told her of the beautiful colours, 
and beneficial properties which the Creator had bestowed 
upon these, the most humble children of nature. He 
talked to her about the sparks in the stone, and the lifo 
in the insect. 

" How*happy you are, how happy you men are," sighed 
Hertha, " who are able to leam so much ! How fearfully 
ignorant are women in general on a vast number of sub- 
jects, which at the same time lie so near to them, and 
which might give such rieh nourishment to their souls 
and to their whole being. Thus, for instance, nature — 
we love it; we live in the midst of it. It has essential 
resemblances to ourselves, and yet it is foreigu to 
US, and we live amid it like strangers. What do we 
know, what do we feel of its marvellous wealth, order, 
and life ? " 

" Ah ! " replied Yngve, " do not say so ! you feel, you 
comprehend much more in the general than we do. We 
know something about outward distinctions, classes, 
Orders, divisions; but you comprehend nature in its 
fulness — its innermost, its divine life." 

Hertha shook her head, and said with a smile : 

** I might thank you for the compliment if it did not 
resemble many other compliments by which men endea- 
vour to compliment us out of those spheres of life where 
they yet are happy to be themselves able to live. I know, 
Yngve, that you believe and intend what you say. But 
if it be true that God gives us the ability in a pre-eminent 
manner to comprehend the life and the divine in nature, 
would this ability be diminished by our knowing some- 
thing more about this life, its arrangement and character, 
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its thoughtß, if I may so express myself ? . Would ü 
become less rieh to us, less divine if we were able to 
study it, to learn to think about it, leam to comprehend 
it with awakened minds, instead of dreamily losing our- 
selves in it ? Would not nature then really nourish our 
Söuls, and we perhaps precisely, because of our deeper 
feeling, and with our sight strengthened by the micro- 
scope of Science, might be able to make observations, 
discoveries, which — now are not made, and which, there- 
fore, natural science or human life have not the benefit 
of. Should we not by that means become atquainted 
with the actual divine puq^oses of nature, instead of, as ig 
now commonly the case, our own dull fancies ? In my 
youth I used tö look at the rocks, the trees, the grass, 
and all objects of nature, with unspeakable longing, 
wishing to know something about their kinds, their life, 
and their purpose. But the want of knowledge, the want 
of opportunity to acquire it, has caused nature to be to 
me as a sealed book, and still to this moment it is to 
me a tantalising, enticing, and ever retreating wave, 
rather than a life-giving fountain which I can enjoy, and 
enjoying, thank the Creator." 

" Is it really so ? " said Yngve ; "oh, then it ought to 
be diflferent. You are right, you are perfectly right ! 
And I had not thought correctly on tlie subject. Wliat 
egotists we men are, after all ; will you begin to-morrow 
a little course of natural history ? I will teach you any- 
thing that I know. It is not much ; but it might serve 
as an entrance-card, and, by the help of good books, you 
could afterwards go on by yourself. But in the beginning 
we can study together." 

" Thank you, Yngve, you are very kind I " said Hertha, 
and looked at him with a glance which shone through 
tears ; and then she added, in an undervoice, as if to her- 
seif, whilst she glanced over the landscape around them, 
which was clothed as a bride in all the beauty of a northern 
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midsnmmer, "I shall yet become "better acquainted 
with thee ! Oh, life, after all, is so beautiful ! " 

These words, from Hertha's Ups, gave a feeling of 
heavenly joy to Yngve*s heart, because he heard in them 
the fulfilment of his hecirt's wish, which was to reconcile 
her with life. 

And life became more and more beautiful to them 
whilst they thus lived and leamed together, contemplating 
God's work and wisdom in nature, in history, and, above 
all, in that history which alone is able fully to explain 
both the Order and disorder of the former, Because 
Hertha understood more profoundly than Yngve that — 

Nature is a faUen angel, 



But in the &lleii angeFs face shine dearlj 

The loflj features of a faeareiily lineage, 

And Daphne*8 heart heneath the hark is throbbing. 

They never spoke of love, but they called it forth, they 
loTed it; and its delicious fascination cast a magical light 
over their life, and all which surrounded them. They 
walked pure and peaceful in each other's sight, illumined 
by the eye of God, as were the first loving couple on our 
earth in the Garden of Paradise, 



THE SERPENT. 



Hertha said one day to Yngve : 

" Yngve, help me to explain this old primeval story : 
but first I will read it aloud to you ; its contradiction has 
long tormented me." 

Hertha read : 

" Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast of 
the field which the Lord God had made. And he said 
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unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of 
every tree of the garden ? 

" And the woman said unto the serpent, We may eat of 
the fruit of the trees of the garden : 

" But of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of 
the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 

" And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
surely die : 

" For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall he opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil. 

" And when the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her husband — — ** 

Here Hertha stopped, looked at Yngve, and said : 

" She had, after all, a great spirit, this our first mother, 
because she sought for knowledge, sought to become as 
God, even at the risk of losing life and all its daily enjoy- 
ments. She obeyed a mighty inspiration." 

" But the serpent tempted her,*' suggested Yngve. 

" Yes, so it is written ; but now listen to me, Yngve. 
If knowledge, the being * made wise,' is a means of at- 
taining perfection, of becoming as God, — and we know of 
ourselves that it is a necessary means by which we can 
gain a knowledge of God and his truth, — why then is it 
said that this knowledge is forbidden ? And when the 
love of knowledge, the desire for a higher consciousness 
was the power which drew on Eve, wherefore is she 
punißhed, and after her all her daughters — by an exclu- 
sion from the tree of knowledge, which taught good and 
evil, and by the same rule from the tree of life, which gives 
her permission to live for ever ? How irrational is that, 
how unjust, — at least so it seems to me, — how unreason- 
able, liüw severe appear both lawgiver and judge ! " 
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"From the Christian point of view, certainly/' replied 
Yngve, " and when we look at portions of the narrative ia 
detail and literally — taking it for granted that our trans- 
lation from the original is perfectly faithful. And to me 
it has always seemed in these parts to bear traees of the 
darkness which belongs even to the profoundest views of 
nations during their age of childhood. But the basis of 
its idea seems to me true, and those detailed portions 
of the narrative may be explained from this point of view, 
For in order to become possessed of a füll seK-conscious- 
ness and to be a free agent, the human being must pass 
through a strong temptation. That is (in consequence of 
the spiritual-natural-law) for the human being to make of 
his own I the centre, instead of the true centre — God. 
Selfishness (as pride and love of pleasure) is the temp- 
tation, * the serpent ' which caused the human being to 
fail in his allegianee to his rightful Lord and Benefactor, 
and too soon for the sake of his own greatness, to grasp 
after that which was the forbidden fruit — forbidden only 
during the period of childhood, when the human being 
could not digest it. Obedience to, and faith in his highest 
benefactor were his first duties. The interdict which the 
Creator had imposed He could have removed ; He could 
have appointed a time when He, the fountain of all 
knowledge and wisdom, would have taken the human 
child by the hand and led it to the tree of knowledge, and 
taught it what was good and what was evil, Knowledge 
as well as pleasure are forbidden only to the selfish prin- 
ciple in humanity. Man must attain to them only 
through firm obedience and love to God. The fall was 
this — that the selfish principle conquered; that the 
human being became a god to himself, and sought to 
obtain the highest but not by means of the Highest. The 
natural and inevitable consequences of the fall are the 
loss of Paradise, the degradation, the darkening of the 
whole human world. The restoration begins with a üew 
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Inspiration in the human consciousness — how bright yöur 
. eyes are, Hertha ! " 

*' My soul is bright, Yngve. 0, 1 see it — I understand 
it now, — the powerful irapulses of our first mother, the 
fall, the long excommunication, and — the restoration, by 
means of the new birth, in the soul of the new Eve. I 
see her sit at the feet of the Saviour, see her illumined 
by his glance and guided by hia word, impelled by a new, 
a higher inspiration again approach the tree of knowledge 
and thence pluck the fruit forbidden no longer, and give 
it to her friend— her husband. The last witness of the 
Creator in the first Creation will come forth as the last 
witness of him in the second, bearing witness to him from 
the depths of conscience, and through a higher knowledge, 
a more spiritual comprehension of life and reality. Do 
you not see it as 1 do, Yngve ? " 

" I see it so if — the witness is pure, noble, holy in desires 
and inclination. The deeper the insight the higher the 
knowledge. But the life of the heart is ever the strength 
of the woman, and the means of the highest knowledge 
is pre-eminently for her a higher love. Dün*t you think 
80, Hertha ? *' 

'* Yes, she must love truth, God above everything." 

Both were silent. A painful feeling seemed to enter 
Yngve's soul, and after a moment he said with a deep and 
eamest voice : 

*• Can any one love God, can a human being understand 
his love and how to love him without having first loved — 
his fellow ? Can you do it — are you unlike me ? I 
never rightly understood what the love of God is, until I 
leamed to love — a fellow-creature." 

Hertha was silent. Yngve regarded her with a tender 
inquiring gaze, as he continued— 

*' Could you not, with your whole heart, be able to love 
a fellow-creature — -your equal ? " 

" Yes,*' replied Hertha hesitatingly, " but I should be 
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afraid of the selfish— the harrowing effect of such a 
feeling." 

" But if you were loved by some one who, like yourself, 
loved the highest, should you then be afraid of responding 
to his feeling, Hertha — would you be afraid of loving 
— me?" 

Hertha grew pale ; cast a glanee at Yngve, like a flash 
of lightning which is quickly concealed by cloud, and 
replied softly — " Yes." 

The extraordinary confession in this word fanned to 
flame the long-cherished fire in Yngve's breast; he 
seized Hertha's band, pressed it to his breast, as he 
exclaimed — 

" Beloved, beloved Hertha ! Be not afraid of me ; 
love me as I love you ! God has given us to each other 
— I feel that deeply. Oh, you are mine, mine ! ** 

But whilst Yngve thus gazed on Hertha with buming 
love, her countenance became paler and paler, and when 
his warm lips rested upon her Ups and her eyelids, she 
whispered with unutterable depth of feeling : 

** Oh, Yngve, why would you break the peace between 

US?" 

She feit near fainting. " Give me a glass of water," 
she Said hastily, to remove Yngve and to gain time to 
collect herseif. Yngve rose. 

It was not agreeable that the pastor's wife came in at 
that moment and interrupted the conversation of the 
lovers. And the delicious melon and other fruits which 
ßhe brought with her did not prevent Yngve from wishing 
the good lady at the place where pepper grows, nor yet 
that Hertha, after a moment's pause, availed herseif of 
her presence to leave the room. 

Yngve followed her outside the door, when he said 
quickly, and with an anxious tendemess, " Hertha, I must 
See you, must talk with you to-morrow. I shall come 
to you ! " 
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'^Not to-morrow, Yngve," replied Hertha; " to-morrow 
I shall be prevented from seeing you ; but soon, if you 
wish it." 

But there was in Hertha's expression a sadness which 
Yngve could not understand, and whicb made him 
uneasy. 

" Have I distressed you ? " asked he. " Oh, just bear 
in mind that I have loved you so tenderly and so long in 
silence, that I " 

It was not agreeable that the pastor now came and 
interrupted the declaration ; and he saw very pUdnly 
that he was not welcome ; he exclaimed therefore in a 
jocular way : 

" Oh, oh ! You have got something to say to one 
another which I have no right to hear, I can see ! Well, 
well, I'll go my way, and — when you have need of the old 
clergyman, you can just let me know, children. I'll come 
immediately with the book ! " 

But before he had left the spot, Hertha, with a hasty 
salutation to both gentlemen, was speeding rapidly away 
from them. 

On her way home she endeavoured to read her own 
soul, to obtain a clear knowledge of her own excited 
feelings. What had happened to her ? That which is 
of the most common occurrence, — which happens to the 
most ordinary woman from the most ordinary man ; her 
feelings had awoke under the buming ray of the kiss of 
the beloved. Was she displeased by his bold advance ? 
No ; in reality not. This is never displeasing to a woman 
on the part of the beloved, when she knows that the fire 
which bums in it is not that of earth. And Hertha could 
not be mistaken in the heart-felt reality, the truth of 
Yngve's feelings. But still she moumed over this their 
outburst, and the feelings which it awoke in her ; moumed 
as the Sylphide moums when, snared in tlie magical web, 
she sees her wings fall off. Although enchanting. as the 
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fragrance-laden zephyrs of the tropics, were tbe feelings 
which now were kindled in her soul, she still regarded 
them as a falling away from the pure region in which she 
had hitherto lived and breathed with Yngve. 

" It can never again be between us as it has been ! " 
ihought she with uneasy regret, as she feit that Yngve 
had-obtained a power over her which she did not volun- 
tarily concede to him, and to which she would not willingly 
submit herseif. And then the old serpent of suspicion 
whispered : 

" Perhaps he talked thus ; perhaps he behaved 
thus to the first girl whom he loved, and then — 
deserted. Perhaps she was, like me, weak ; and I foolish, 
like her ! — Yngve has been really inconstant — perhaps 
guilty — did I not once see an acknowledgment of that in 

his looks ? And. I might Nay, Yngve, you will not find 

me so easily won. It is not for such sentimental talk, 
for such selfish love that I have, through the whole of my 
life, longed and suffered, and now have been graciously 
gifted by God with light and hope ! — ^No ! away with 
such weakness ! away with these selfish feelings and 
thoughts I " 

And Hertha walked with a proud step through the 
ruins of the consumed town. Then came to her mind 
the remembrance of Yngve*s noble and amiable character ; 
the remembrance of the beautiftd devotion which he had 
shown towards her ; of the light which in so many ways 
he had let in upon her soul; and she was filled with 
sentiments of unspeakable tendemess and gratitude. And 
these, in connection with her pure, moral feelings, soon 
showed her a way to reconciliation and harmony. 

" I will talk openly with him,*' thought she, " I will 
open my soul to him, and if he be the Yngve which I 
believe him, the noble Yngve whom I can love, he 
will listen to me and unterstand me, and become clear 
before himself and before me. I will take his hand and 
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lead him into the most holy sanctuary of life, and let a 
holy fire consume the buming coals of sensual pleasnre 
from our Ups, out of our bearts. I will sanctify botb bim 
and myself in tbe Service of tbe Higbest. Tbus only> 
Yngve, can you become mine and I yonrs." 

And Hertba's beart beat again freely and strongly, and 
her eyes beamed witb a fire so pure and so glowiug, tbat 
a serapb of beaven migbt bave believed it bebeld one of 
its fellows in tbis wanderer on eartb. 

" How brigbt your eyes are ! How bandsome you are, 
after all, Hertba ! " said tbe young sisters, wbo rusbed 
to meet ber on ber retum bome. 

**I tbink you are tbe bandsomest creature in tbe 
wbole World ! " said tbe entbusiastic little Maria, em« 
bracing ber. 

Hertba kissed ber sisters and smiled. Sbe now feit 
berself cbeerful and bappy. 

But wben late in tbe evening sbe went into ber 
cbamber, sbe found, on tbe table beside ber bed, a letter, 
at the sight of which an unpleasant Sensation involun- 
tarily passed througb ber. Its Contents were as follows^ 
in a handwriting unknown to Hertba : — 

" Friends of Hertha F. consider it to be their duty to 
inform her, tbat the young man in whose Company sbe 
is most days, and to whom there is every reason to 
suppose tbat sbe is betrothed, pays in the mean time 
secret visits to a person of not very good repute, living 

at No. 3, Lane, and wbo is at the same time con- 

sidered to be the father of her child. This person calls 
berself Amalia Winter." 

'* It is a lie ! " said Hertha coldly, as sbe flung tbe 
aiionymous letter on the floor, " a scandalous lie ! Yngve, 
we have seen each other for six months ; we bave opened 
our souls to each other^ promised each other truth and 
integrity, and you should bave been able — no, it is 
not true ! *' 
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And she trampled on the letter with proud scorn and 
anger. But she was feverish tbrough the night^ and did 
not sleep a wink. The foUowing day she occupied herseif 
busily with the affairs of the family, and was incessantly 
employed in them. But when twilight came, she put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and went to Amalia's lodgings. 

As she approached the place it was already very dusk ; 
nevertheless she saw a man going out of the house, 
who passed down the street in the direction opposite to 
that from which she came. True it was dusk, and he 
passed into the twilight like a shadow ; nevertheless the 
figure, the difi&culty with which he walked, supported by 
a stick, an indescribable but unquestionable feeling» 
which did not permit of a doubt, told her his name. 
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Hertha entered Amalia's room in a State of feel- 
ing which is easier to imagine than to describe. She 
found her alone and sitting beside the cradle of her child« 
Amalia was evidently in an excited state of mind, but not 
alone from suffering, thojigh she appeared to have wept. 
She rushed towards Hertha with agitated impetuosity, 
embraced her, and buried for a moment her face on her 
Shoulder, 

Hertha released herseif sofüy from her arms, took her 
head between her hands, and gazed with her deep, earnest 
eyes into those of her cousin, and said : 

" What is the meaning of this, Amalia ? You are 
excited ; you have been weeping." 

" Yes/' replied Amalia, turning away and re-seating 
her seif by her child ; ** yes, but not from sorrow. I have 
had a pleasure, a comfort ; it will henceforth be better 
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for me— «better than I deserve. But do not ask me 
any questions, Hertha. I cannot, I must not say any 
xnore ! " 

** You must teil me more, Amalia I " said Hertha, 
with terrible eamestness ; '* you must teil me the name of 
him who is the father of your child." 

" Impossible I " replied Amalia. " Do not ask it from 
me, Hertha ! Everything, everything except this, will I 
teil you. I have sworn not to reveal it. I should make 

him unhappy ; should impede his future success No, 

no never I " 

*' Answer me," said Hertha in a voice which sounded 
almost awfui, it was so calm, so low, yet at the same 
time so fearfuUy imperative ; " is the name — Yngve 
Nordin ? " 

Amalia started up, " My God, Hertha I How, how 
have you come to know the name ? I have never men- 
tioned it to any one ; I had sworn to conceal it. I 
vowed this to him, because^I was more guilty than he. 
My inexcusable levity was to blame ; I seduced him, 
and not he me ; that is the truth — the whole truth. 
He was weak, but he is not wicked. He will now 
make amends ; — he will provide for liis child. Oh, he is 
in reality noble and good ! *' 

Amalia might have continued talking thus; but Hertha 
scarcely heard her after the first acknowledgment. The 
room, the earth, the whole world, swam round as it were. 
She feit dizzy, and was obliged to seat herseif. She 
säte immoveable, with her head bowed into her hands, 
and without speaking a word. At length Amalia ap- 
proached her, asking anxiously : 

"Hertha! why are you sitting so? Will you not 
look at me ; nor speak a word to me ? — Are you ill ? " 

" Yes," replied Hertha, rising slowly, " my head feels 
vcry Strange, and — I must now leave you, Amalia ; but 
you shall soon hear &om me. Farewell I *' 
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She was deathly pale, but the deep twilight prevented 
Amaliä from seeing it. 

Amalia foUowed h^r anxiously, "You will soon be 
better again," she said. 

"I hope so — I trust so." 

" And you'U soon come agaiu to me ? " 

" Soon — as soon as I can." 

^* And you'U hide the secret — the name — as if in the 
grave." 

" As if in the grave," repeated poor Hertha, in a half- 
suppressed voice, as she left the room. 

She was obliged to pause when she reached the stairs. 
She säte down on one of the steps and rested her 
head against the wall, and wished for a moment to lose 
consciousness and life together. People Coming up the 
stairs obliged her to rise. She walked homeward like 
Some one in a frightful dream. An intolerable bürden 
lay upon her breast, and eternal darkness seemed to 
spread out his black wings over life and the whole 
World. When she reached the desolated portion of the 
town she was again compelled to stop. She seated 
herseif on a blackened piece of wall. *' Was the ex«- 
tremest truth — the extremest reality — of life and reality, 
a ruin ? Yngve ! Yngve ! " 

She reached home ; her young sisters rushed into her 
arms. 

" You have stayed so long ! — and it is so dark ! We 
have been so anxious ! " 

Hertha kissed her darlings, asked them to leave her 
aione for a moment, and went into her own room. 

Before long she came out again, evidently calmer, in 
Order to join the rest of the family at table. The 
Director and Aunt Nella were more loquacious and more 
lively than usual. Hertha, as usual, attended to all at 
table, ate and drank also a little, but still the young 
sisters every now and then cast upon her questioning and 
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almost sad glances. They saw that everjrthing was not 
right, that something out of the common way, that some« 
thing very sad had happened to her. 

When the family separated for the evening, Hertha 
took her sisters with her into her room, seated herself, 
and putting an arm round each of them, said— 

" Little ones, I must go a joumey which will require 
a week, perhaps two, and you must, in the mean time, 
manage the house, and see that everything is comfortable 
for papa and aunt." 

'* Early in the moming you, Maria, must give this 
letter to papa, and afterwards you must read the papers 
to him in my stead. Martha must in the mean time 
undertake the housekeeping. Here are the keys of the 
larder, the cellar, and the store-room, and there the 
housekeeping money for the remainder of the month. 
Let me see, my little Martha, that you can attend to 
this as well as you have already begun, as my adjutant. 
Endeavour that I may be able, on my retum, to praise 
you both. Whatever you can think of as best for the 
comfort of papa and aunt, that do. You must also think 
of me, my dear children, and pray God for me, and I 
will — I will write to you, and teil you the day when 
I shall retum, and perhaps I may be back before you 
expect. In any case I will write to you/* 

The young girls began to weep. 

"What has happened?" asked they; "you are so 
pale, Hertha ? And your hands are so cold. Something 
distressing has happened ! " 

"Yes; but don*t ask any more, now. Some time, 
perhaps, I may be able to teil you — but now, good night, 
little sisters ; good night ! " 

She clasped them in her arms, kissed them, and 
desired them to go to their own room. But they clung 
ßorrowfuUy round her neck. 

'* Do not forsake us ! " besought they, weeping, " we 
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have nobody to cling to and look up to but you. You 
are our only support, and the only joy we have in the 
World. Don't leave us ! " 

" No, no, never ! " said Hertha, with decision, ** never, 
with my soul and my heart ; and if I go away for a little 
while, it is only that I may be able all the more calmly to 
stay with you, my sisters, my darlings ! " 

But Hertha could not separate herseif from them until 
thev had covered her with their caresses and tears. 

" Sister ! — if there is a word which is pleasant to me 
to hear — pleasanter than the sweetest music, it is that 
word, sister ! " said on one occasion to me a mother, with 
two separate families of daughters, whom she had tanght 
to speak that word of love. 

Happy the home where the name " sister " is spoken 
in love and in joy. Heaven's innocence and the com- 
munion of angels live and bloom there in sweet images, 
the growth of an Inspiration which, in scarcely any other 
relationship, is so pure, so free, and so refreshing. 
No attachment is at the same time so tender and so 
joyous, so productive of innocent mirth, of fresh, ever- 
young läughter, and at the same time so affluent of peace, 
of heartfelt love, as that between sisters. 

But unhappy the home where the word " sister " is 
spoken in bittemess by bitter hearts ! There lives the 
rust which " eats into the heart," and there the inter- 
course which makes life wormwood, and " embitters the 
well-springs of earth." Sisters, who live together in this 
spirit, take courage and separate ! 

Sisters, who during a heavenly communion afforded 
me heavenly joys, and bitter sorrow only when Heaven 
took you from me ; beloved sisters, it is of you that I 
think when I speak of the sweetest and most purifying 
sentiment in the world, that which binds sister to sister, 
and enables, through this love, much to be bome and 
much to be overcome. 
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When Martha and Maria were together in their litüe 
Chamber, they gave for a while free vent to their tears, as 
well as to conjectures which did not afford them any light. 
Finally they endeavoured to console themselves with 
thinking what they should do in the house during Hertha*s 
absence, and which would give her pleasure on her retum. 
And these little plans for the future cast a roseate glow 
over the increasing darkness of evening. 

Hertha on her part had feit in her sisters* embrace the 
renewal of a firm resolve to live for them ; but for that 
purpose, precisely for that purpose, must she now leave 
them for a little time ; she feit that she must do it. 

Header! either by thy own means, or by means of 
another, has a misfortune happened to thee, which thoa 
knowest to be irremediable ; which has Struck thee with 
a kind of panic terror, and cast a fearful bürden upon 
thy breast, and taken away, as it were, thy breath, and 
dimmed thy sight — so that it seems to thee as if thou 
couldst never more be happy, never more breathe freely — 
then thou wilt understand what Hertha feit. If thou 
dost not die of this blow, or become insane, — as some- 
times happens, — then will a stränge unrest take possession 
of thee, and thou wilt feel that in order to escape the 
ravenous beast which threatens to tear thee to pieces, — 
the night which seems as if it would swallow thee up,-— 
that thou must fly, fiy away from the time and the place, 
away from thyself, if possible, — away from the horrible 
oppression which weighs upon thee, from that which is 
there, as a corpse, a ghost before thine eyes, and which 
prevents thee from thinking or feeling aright, by the 
horror of its silent, sorrowful presence. And if thou so 
feelest, oh, well for thee if thou canst take wings and fly 
away from the time and from the place ! It is indeed 
merely an earthly, physical means ; but it is nevertheless 
a little help to obtain breatbing room, and to give the 
ßoul time and power to reflect upon itself, and upon that 
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which has happened. Travel diverts the mind. The 
black demon which has eaten into our hearts is lulled 
to sleep by it. We do not iucessantly feel him stabbing 
and gnawing, and we are able to gain strength to combat 
with him ; yet not alone from travelling and action. 

In Order to escape from the torturing pang which had 
overcome her, and to avoid the visits and proximity of 
Yngve, and to gain time for reflection on the line of con- 
duct which she ought to pursue with regard to him, — in 
Order to endeavour, from her own soul's depths, to obtain 
some light in the darkness which now surrounded herseif 
and him, Hertha feit that she mnst go away for a time, — 
whither, was a matter of indiflference to her — only away, 
away from him. 

Through the whole night she paced to and fro in her 
Chamber, restless and sleepless. Sometimes she stood 
by the window and looked up to heaven, but without 
prayer, and almost without thought, except that dark 
abyss of doubt which had so long lain like a Nidhögg at 
the root of her soul, and which now again lifted up his 
head through the covering of flowers which had latterly 
been placed there. The stars glittered brilliantly and 
coldly, and darkness overspread the earth. 

At daybreak she dressed herseif for her joumey ; took 
a little travelling-bag which contained some necessary 
articles of clothing, together with a small sum of money, 
the gift of her father, and with this in her band set out on 
the way to the harbour, which was between one and two 
miles distant from her home. 

Like Rudolph some months before, with the sense of a 
vast unhappiness in her soul, she walked solitary along 
the dreary high road to seek for rest somewhere, a long 
way from home. " Poor Rudolph !" sighed Hertha^ in- 
voluntarily. She feit a reproach of conscience for having 
almost forgotten him (although she had written to him 
and he to her more than once since his flight), for the 
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feelings and thoughts which had during the last few 
weeks engrossed her whole soul ; and she suddenly took 
the resolution of visiting him at Copenhagen. 

"Iwill See him!" thought she; "Ican understand 
him better than formerly, and that will help him to bear 
his unfortunate life 1 ** 

And perhaps also help myself, whispered a low voice in 
Hertha s soul. There was now an object in her joumey 
beyond herseif, and this object shone like a little star on 
her gloomy path. It gleamed above her in the dark 
heaven ; it lighted and guided her steps. 

There is nothing which, for energetic and at the same 
time truly feminine characters, is so sustaining under their 
own calamity, or which is endowed with so great a power 
of compensation, both for soul and mind^ as the being 
able to comfort and support another — above all, a friend. 
— By the thought of this the soul holds itself fast, as by 
an anchor, while the storm rages and the waves heave 
aloft, she feels her own danger less ; — it may be that she 
forgets it. 

When Hertha reached the harbour she found one of 
the steam-boats just leaving for the westem coast, and its 
dark column of smoke circling aloft towards the clear blue 
heaven. As soon as she was on board, the plank was 
drawn to shore. 



THE JOURNEY: 

QIANTS AND PAIEIES OP LIGHT. 



What a poem is that gigantic work in Sweden, which 
unites the Baltic with the Cattegat, and which we call the 
Gotha Canal, the ** blue ribbon of Sweden ;" what a poem, 
from its history and natural scenery, the grandeur of its 
design and execution, its great or delightful memories ! 
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For three hundred years have the kings of Sweden, from the 
first Gustavus tili the fourteenth Charles, assisted by th^ 
genius and the great men of the country, Barsk, Polhem, 
Swedenborg, Thunborg, Platen, striven for its completion, 
supported by the arms and the money of the people. 
Opposed by natural impediments, and by all kinds of 
difficulties, after great adversities and desolating war, amid 
internal discords, after great losses, as that of Finland, 
have the rulers and the natipn always anew turned 
themselves to this internal great work, and have begutt 
together to labour upon it, as if in the common under- 
Standing that it was in the internal power and life of the 
country that the nation beheld their secure support and 
the hope of their future, 

What a poem is now the joumey from the town of Birger 
on the shores of the Maler Lake and the billows of the 
Baltic Sea to the town of Gustaf Adolph, on the shores of 
the Cattegat, as we pass on the waters of '' the Blue Eib- 
bon" through the interior of the country, where primeval 
mountains open for us, thundering, their gates, and we are 
borne up on invisible arms, higher and higher, from plateau 
to plateau, tili we reach at length the uninhabited primeval 
forest, the bosom of wild mountain lakes ; then silently 
break our way though the bosom of the rocks, and ar^ 
lowered from them into enchanting lakes which we had 
just Seen lying like mirrors far below our feet, set in frames 
of fertile country gemmed with towers and Castles and 
cottages ; then speed on through glorious parks, whose 
leafy trees familiarly caress us in passing with their 
green boughs; then emerge into a wide, wild country, 
in which the giants of nature wrestle, without, however, 
disturbing or impeding our way, 

Wild waters down the cliffs are thundered ; 

Bage tlie Gbld Islaod's powers unblest, 
But genius comes— tlie rock is sundered, 

And a ship lies on its breast { — 
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and thus are we borne by the mighty arms of science into 
the bosom of the loveliest scenery, and out upon the broad, 
calm animated waters of the river Gotha; and all this, wfailst 
a whole world of ancient memories and present romance ac- 
companies us on the journey with its vala-song ; its battles ; 
its runes, its ancient saga, legend and history; its heroes' 
graves and landmarks ; giant-caldrons and holy wells ; an- 
cient Castles, ruins and so-called convents, — with here and 
there some grand or tragic memory, — or the erections of 
the present day in factories and forts, splendid gentlemen's 
seats and small red cottages beneath the shade of fir 
trees, all in perpetual and ever-varying change ; a 
wondrous runic song, in which the wood-lady and the 
statesman, the mountain king and the beautiful maiden, 
the water fairy and the Queen, fiction and reality contend 
for the laureis of poesy by the life-like pictures which 
they present, the feelings which they awaken. 

No point, during the whole journey, is however more 
remarkable than that of TroUhätta. Thou has left the 
heights and the mountain-lakes behind thee, Wettern 
with its spires and fertile shores ; thou art in the great 
Wenner lake, into which four-and-twenty rivers pourtheir 
waters from the provinces and the heights around ; thou 
hast left at a distance the fruitful terraces of KinnekuUe, 
and beneath the gloomy shadows of Hunne and Halleberg 
thou advancest into the forests of Westergylln. The 
waters of Wenner swelled by the four-and-twenty rivers 
accompany thee, and cast themselves down the mountain 
in the wild, stormy fall of TroUhätta. But thou art at 
peace in the forest, Thou art borne silently through its 
pine-wood parks upon the granite mountain, and hearest 
merely at a distance the thundering contest of the giants 
of nature. Thou emergest from the forest just where the 
foaming force with its powerful blue-green mass of waters, 
is all at once changed to the deep broad river, which 
between idyllian, flowery, and pleasant shores hastens 
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towards a back-ground of blue-grey, distant, billowy 
mountains, on to the sea. 

And poets* songs are in his praise indited, 
And ships and men go with him as he goes ; 
As guest by afflnent towns he is invited ; 
And fertile fields his devious path endose. 
Bat they detain him not ; he onward hasteth ; 
The gilded tower, the fertile meadows by, 
He hasteth ever onward, tili he casteth 
Himself into his fiskthei^B arms to die« 

Tke Rwer, by TsairtB. 

How solemn, at the same time eamest and agreeable is 
the scenery of the very spot where this transformation 
takes place, and the steamer emerges from the forest* 
covered mountain by two arms between green wooded 
hüls, to drop down into the free waters of the river! 
What a contrast is this peace with the wild combat, 
the fall and the locks hard by, the crags and the fall of 
TroUhätta ! 

Thus, once upon a time, stood here, beautiful and 
afifectionate, Ogn Alf af oster, the foster-child of Alfema, 
when, for her sake, Starkodder, her giant-lover, wrestled 
and fought a mortal fight beside these rocks, with her 
betrothed husband Hergrim. Yet she was not calm, 
as this scenery, for she loved not the human warrior who 
conquered ; she loved Starkodder the giant, and attended 
him in death. 

But we have forgotten ourselves in these memories, 
and we now retnm to the poor traveller, whom we accom- 
panied hither, and who was scarcely in a State to enjoy 
the scenes of which we have spoken. 

The moming wind blew cold, as the steam-boat worked 
her way over the dancing waters. Silent and perturbed 
in mind, Hertha, wrapped in her dark grey woollen shawl^ 
seated herseif and watched the heaving waters, the 
careering clouds, the flying shores, the whirling, beckon- 
ing trees, the leaves of which were already tinted with the 
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frosts of the autumnal nights, and which seemed to be 
wafting to her their farewells. Hour after liour passed 
on, and Hertha säte thus immoveably. It was as if the 
pulses of life had stopped under the pressure of a con- 
vulsive hand. 

By degrees several gentlemen-passengers emerged 
from their berths below, on deck. They smoked their 
cigars, spit about, and made the deck filthy. They notieed 
the lady with the fine figure, dressed in black, and her 
immovability excited their jocular remarks. They called 
her ** the statue," and began to wonder whether she 
actually were flesh and blood ; whether she had the 
the power of motion, could talk, and so on. A sort of 
half-gentleman determined to make the attempt of giving 
life to the statue. 

He seated himself beside her, smoking bis cigar, every 
puff from which the wind blew in her face. She tumed 
her head mechanically away. 

*^ Aha ! " thought the new Pygmalion, ** she can move. 
Let me now see whether I cannot make her talk ! " 
And he began, between two puffs of cigar-smoke : 

" Very — fine weather to-day ; *' puff, puff, ** but rather 
cold;" puff 

No answer from the statue ; not a movement. 

Fresh puffs of cigar-smoke, spitting, smoke, puff, and 
a fresh attempt : 

" A very fine view ; — don't you think so? — Have you 
any commands ? *' 

The statue now tumed her head and looked at the 
Speaker. He drcw back a little, and looked confused, 
again drew back a little, returned to bis cigar, spit, 
hummed a tune, and went back to the tobacco-smoking 
group, to whom he whispered : 

" She is certainly mad. She looked at me with such 
a glance, I was really frightened. It was a regulär 
Medusa, hu " 
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"A very well-grown Medusa!" said a tall, elderly 
gentleman, with a connoiseur's glance at Hertha, " and 
not so ugly either ; though she is just now in a bad 
hümour ; she might let one talk to her when she is in a 
better temper." 

• Many gentlemen and ladies were now on deck, and the 
seats were all occupied. The elderly gentleman seated 
himself by Hertha, smoked and spat. After he had con- 
tinued to do this for some time, he said a few words to 
her in an under-tone. She made no reply ; again he 
spoke, and this time Hertha rose and went to another 
part of the deck. But every place was occupied, and she 
remained standing for a moment as if hesitating. A 
young man, with a pair of earnest, intellectual eyes, rose 
and offered her his seat. She accepted it gratefully« It 
was close to an elderly lady, who quickly began to talk to 
Hertha, and when a few monosyllabic words gave her the 
hope of being listened to, she proceeded to give an account 
of her family, the purpose of her journey, her course.of life> 
)ier State of health, and all her confinements« She also 
inquired if «the lady" were married or unmarried; 
desired to know her name, and informed her that her 
own name was Tallquist. 

Hertha's young protector went below deck, but soon 
returned, with a little printed tract in his hand, which^ 
with a polite and kind expression, he offered her» 
The tall gentleman now stood quite near Hertha, blowing 
great puffs from his cigar. The younger stayed also near 
her, but without a cigar, and, while he seemed whoUy 
occupied in looking at the scenery through his glass, he 
thrust himself between Hertha and her persecutor» She 
feit that she had a protector near her, and a sense of 
gratitude was, therefore, the first feeling which she expe* 
rienced, through the four-and-twenty hours, which was not 
painful to her. Apparently listening, but, in reality, per- 
fectly deaf to the old lady's account of her life, she sat 
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with her eyes riveted upon the tract which she held in 
her hand. By degrees some words attracted her eje, and 
she read as follows, in Danish : 

" To be agonised as I am, and still may be, is certainly 
what no one, humanly speaking, can call desirable; 
nevertheless, it may be that which, in a mach higher 
State, I may thank God for as the greatest benefit* 
To be agonised and brought low, eyen for a noble canse, 
is, I can very well understand, something which one, 
humanly speaking, cannot desire, something which one 
would wish to avoid at almost any price, if, by experience^ 
one were not exalted by the thought, that in a f ar higher 
point of view, this extreme of suffering may be regarded 
as the greatest benefit/' 

Hertha tnmed the page and continued to read : 

"April 11. In torments which a human being has 
seldom survived ; in agonies of mind of eight days' en« 
durance, which were enough to deprive the mind of 
reason, I am yet sufficiently — — 

*' My wishes have often been for death, my longings 
for the grave ! my desire that my wishes and my long- 
ings might be fulfiUed. Yes, God I if thou wert not 
Almighty ; if thou couldst not all-powerfuUy compel ; if 
thou wert not love which could move irresistibly ; on no 
other condition, at no other price could I be induced to 
choose the life which is mine, again to be imbittered by 
its unavoidable consequences, the effect which mankind 
produces upon me. 

*' Yet thy love, God ! prompts the thought of daring 
to love thee, inspires me under the possibility of being 
all-powerfuUy compelled — joyfuUy and gratefuUy to desire 
to become that which is the consequence of being loved 
by thee and of loving thee ; a sacrifice oflfered for a race 
to whom the ideal is a foolishness, a nothing, to whom the 
earthly, the temporal, are the only real." 

Hertha did not inquire by whom this heart-rending 
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confession was made;* but she feit tliat a combating 
and suffering heart throbbed here in unison with her 
own, embittered, bleeding, loving, and still, though as in 
the midst of the flames, seeking to lay hold upon God ; 
and she feit less solitary in the world. 

When the steam-boat reached the locks of Trollhätta 
and the Company on board landed, as is usual, to visit 
the fall, Hertha mechanically accompanied them. 

Before long, however, it seemed to her intolerable to 
make one of the merry, chattering groups of people, and 
she dropped behind them all. As she was thus Walking 
solitarily along the footpath, through the wood, she 
observed that some one was foUowing her ; presently he 
had overtaken and joined her, and Hertha recognised her 
persecutor of the moming, who now, with an inquisitive 
and bold glance, seized her band, as he said : 

"Why are you Walking here by yourself; you who, 
nevertheless, seem so charming ? " 

Hertha snatched away her band, and looked at the 
Speaker with a glance which made bim say : 

'^ Bless me ! there's no great barm done ; and surely 
one may speak to a girl without her " 

Hertha looked round impatiently for some of her 
travelling companions, and just at that moment saw 
Mrs. Tallquist Coming after her, puffing and out of breath, 
calling: 

" Listen, Mamsell ! Mamsell ! How many locks are 
there between here and Stockholm ? Tallquist and I 
have laid a wager about it ; but I don't know precisely 
whether I am right ; I want to hear what others know 
about it, and Tallquist is in füll chase after me." 

" I really cannot teil you," replied Hertha, " but we 
can very soon find out," added she, anxious to have Mrs. 
Tallquist's Company until she feil in with the remainder 
of the party ; and Mrs. Tallquist had so great a desire to 

* S. EirkegaArd, in hls kst << Moment." 
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communicate one thing and anothcr to her, that she had 
no need of askiiig for her Company, especially as Mn 
Tallquist now overtook them, still more out of breath, 
and still more pantingly than his wife, but by no means 
in so good a humour because of her unexpected escapade 
after Hertha. 

*'I only wanted to ask about the locks,** said Mrs. 
Tallquist, " and to know which of us was right.** 

" The devil take the locks ! '* growled Mr. Tallquist* 

The Tallquists, Hertha, and her unbidden fellow- 

traveller, soon reached the rest of the Company now 

assembled on the heights above the Hell-falls, and just 

about to continue their way to the lower locks at 

o 

Aker. 

When at this latter place the Company again went on 
board to continue their joumey, Hertha was not with 
them. The wild thundering falls, the solitary region, 
the wood-covered mountains around them, the contest 
between the giant powers of nature and the strong sym- 
bolic language in which they seemed to address her, 
ftttracted her to them with a congenial power. It seemed 
good to her to rest here and get rid of people ; to get rid 
öf the familiarity of the intrusive gentleman and the com- 
inunications of Mrs. Tallquist. 

When the steamer burst forward through the locks of 
TroUhütta on its way into the beautiful river, Hertha was 
sitting alone on Gull, or Gold Island, with the thundering 
falls roaring around her, and the words of Kirkegaard 
in her band. The deafening thunder of the fall seemed 
to her a lullaby which would hush to sleep the wild 
combat in her breast, and for the moment it did so. 
When evening came, and with it darkness, she went to 
the Inn, and ordered and obtained for herseif a room. 

She passed a sleepless night. With the first flush of 
dawn she went out. She wandered from the falls of 
Toppö and Gullö, through the wood, and over the rocks, 
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down to the Hell-fall. She stopped for a moment at the 
Giant's cauldrons in the primeval rock, only to re- 
commence her wandering immediately, from the necessity 
ef allaying the torture of the soul by the weariness of 
the body, and to gain a moment*s forgetfulness of life 
and suffering — a moment*s sleep. But all the more 
seemed darkness and the horrors of darkness to en« 
eompass her soul. Energetic natures are able to suffer a 
great deal without being crushed or subdued ; neverthe- 
less, there is a state in which they have great difficulty in 
sustaining themselves. It is that in which sleep deserts 
them and gives theni up a prey to dark phantoms which 
takes possession of their souls. Sleeplessness, which 
converts the four-and-twenty hours into one unbrokeu 
day, and compels the dry, hot eyes to stare unchangingly 
at one single dark point, is the old hag who felled Thor 
to the ground after he had already wrestled victoriously 
with gods and giants. Suffering, in its extremest form, 
causes to us the loss of our higher consciousness, our. 
light and our strength. If any one had asked the rest- 
less Wanderer by the fall of Trollhätta, at this time, 
what she was seeking for, she might have replied— » 
"Myself!'' 

The words of Kirkegaard no longer consoled her. The 
spirit which spoke to her in them was too much absorbed 
by the combat, had not yet passed victoriously through 
it. In the dark tumultuous State of mind in which 
she then was, she threw the printed tract into the 
foaming waters. It whirled round for a moment, sank, 
and vanished from sight. How beautiful to sink thus, 
to vanish in the cool depths, and forget, and rest;-^ 
the thundering, whirling waters would be heard there 
no longer ! 

" Yngve ! Yngve ! How is it possible ! " was the dark 
unceasing thought in Hertha's soul, which lay there as 
the coil of a serpent. And truth and love, abhorrenca 
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and sconii altemately attempted to unfold it — in vain. 
Her thoughts began to be confused, and she dreaded 
insanity. 

There Stands on Gull Island a solitary blackened pine- 
tree, which with its crown of wild, distorted branches 
hangs over the abyss, as if it would tumble into it, a 
Strange demoniac figure, which calls forth dark thoughts, 
and seems to be the offspring of such. Did it spring up 
in the foot-prints of the beautiful giant-bride who once 
stood there, and hurled herseif into the abyss to escape 
the misery of life ? 

The dark figure riveted Hertha's glance with giant 
power. It pointed to the abyss below, and seemed to 
gay, " Down there ! down there ! " It was a moment 
when everything appeared dark to her. But there came a 
caressing breeze and fanned her buming temples, and 
made a murmur among the pine-trees of the rock. 
Hertha seemed to feel the caresses of her young sisters, 
and to hear their words : 

" Do not forsake us ! '* 

And she tumed away from the tempting falls, deter- 
mined to make every possible effort to gain a few hours' 
sleep, and by that means to clear her mind. She 
obtained for herseif a soporific draught from the medical 
man at TroUhätta ; but it afforded her no repose, only a 
trance füll of fever-phantasies. 

She was in a church at the hour of midnight ; the 
füll moon shining solemnly amid dark, threatening 
clouds, was visible through the chancel window. Silent 
human figures säte like shadows in the chancel, and at 
the farther end stood, against a dark back ground, a 
lofty, golden crucifix, which shed a pale gleam of light 
through the chancel. 

The Organ pealed, and a voice sang — 

^* Lamb of God, which takest away the sins of the 
World I " 
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With that, the shadow-like forma advanced to the altar 
and knelt there. Hertha, impelled irresistibly, accom- 
panied them, and partook of ''the body and blood of 
Christ," with the rest. 

She then tnmed to leave the church and went to 
Yngve ; she saw him lying in his moming slumber, hand- 
some, and smiling, on his bed. But she awoke him, and 
Said to him with sorrowful eamestness : 

" Yngve ! thou hast lied before heaven and before me, 
and thou must now die. But I have sanctified my Ups 
by the blood which can make thee pure, and I am come 
to sanctify thee ! " 

And she bent over him and kissed him. With t^at 
Yngve's red lips grew pale, and a marble rigidity crept 
over his features and his limbs. He gazed at her with a 
reproachful and yet affectionate gaze, until it was set as 
in stone. She closed his eyelids, and he was dead, and 
with him all her joy in life. 



She saw another world, a wonderful kingdom of death 
and silence. There was a great city with gates and streets 
and a market, but of graves, and monuments hewn in 
stone. Not a tree, not a flower, not a blade of grass was 
to be seen among them. A starless, steel-grey sky ex- 
panded itself over the graves, over the city of the dead» 
which seemed to expand into infinitude, over the whole 
earth. Deep twilight rested there, and not a sound, not 
a tone of life was heard, except a soft soughing which 
sometimes raised itself, then sank and died away like deep 
beseeching sighs. 

When Hertha's eye became accustomed to the deep 
twilight which prevailed, she saw himian forms by many 
of the monuments which lay there in prayer, and agaiu 
and again laid their lips to the walls of the graves. They 
seemed in the mean time to be expecting something. 
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Hertha also stood by a moüument, a single column which 
slie embraced with her arms and held clasped to her 
breast, and she very well knew who lay below, and why 
her warm heart throbbed against the hard stone. Thus 
passed on many, many years, and many of the supplicating 
ones by the graves grew weary and left their posts, to 
retum to the eitles and the pleasnres of life« But Hertha 
did not grow weary, but stood faithfully with her warm 
heart beating against the hard granite stone, wishing for 
the moment when they who are in the graves shall hear 
the voice of God. 

Suddenly a light blazed in the east, aUd a strong voice 
cried aloud, '' The moment is come ! " and the earth 
trembled and the graves opened* The column which 
Hertha embraced moved, and she feit that a heart waa 
throbbing against her heart. She held Yngve in her 
arms, and he opened his eyes ; but oh, what a gloomy 
eamestness in his glance as he said — 

"Why hast thou woke me — only to lead me to 
judgment ? " 

Hertha replied: "I have won thee from judgment, 
Yngve, won thee, by watching and many prayers* 
Only canst thou love me ? Remember our bond, and 
speak the truth ! '' 

Yngve's eyes tumed away from hers and gazed in 
another direction, at a shadowy form which stood near, as 
if waiting for him, and which bore the features of Amalia. 
Hertha at this feit her heart contracted by an unspeakable 
pain, and soon she again saw herseif alone, wandering 
like a shadow among the graves in the kingdom of the 
dead. 

Such, and many more, were the delirious dreams amid 
which Hertha's soul sought for some point upon which it 
could rest. 

One moming, after a dream kindred to the foregoing, 
ghe rose and wandered into the country, in a direction 
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opposite to the fall, the thunder of whicli now began to 
be a torraent to her. She heard the bells ringing for 
church, and saw the country people going churchward 
in their holiday attire, whence she perceived that it 
was Sunday. She followed them to a little country 
church, at the outskirts of the forest. It was a simple, 
but tastefully built stone church, with a spacious chancel, 
at the far end of which stood a tall, gilded crucifix, which 
shone out brightly from the dark background. It resem» 
bled that which she had seen in her dream. She stood 
still. The peasants, in the costume of the country, fiUed 
the chui'ch. The clergyman went to the altar. Hertha 
ßould not follow every word which he said, she merely 
understood that he invited all to come to a holy — a con- 
«olatory communion. And when the hymn was sung, *' 
Lamb of God," and the congregation rose and advanced 
to the altar, Hertha accompanied them, and bowed her 
weary head at the foot of the cross. 

The peacefulness of the church, the mystical words 
which were uttered by the priest, the mild, eameöt coun- 
tenances which surrounded her, among which many were 
•elderly, some blind, the sight of the cross, the thouglit of 
him whose type it was, all operated forcibly on Hertha's 
soul ; and when the clergyman approached her and looked 
at her with an astonished and hesitating glance, which 
she retumed by an expression of so much suffering and 
so earnest a desire, he could not refuse her the holy Com- 
munion, to which however, according to the Swedish eccle- 
siastical laws, she was not entitled, as her name had 
not been announced for that purpose, nor had she been 
present at confession. But he involuntarily obeyed the 
Inspiration of the moment, certain that he had now 
before him a human being who needed the means of 
grace. Hertha revived them, bowed her head, and — her 
tears flowed apace. 

A lofty and glorious form stepped between her and the 
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beloved but guilty man, who caused her anguish ; stepped 
between her and the wbole world, which now vanished 
from before her eyes. At His heart, at His feet, she laid 
herseif down, her life, her sorrow, her beloved, bis sin ; 
his and her o.wn life, eveiything, in deep and perfect 
resignation, and she feit herseif to be saved. Like the 
fainting wanderer of the desert, she laid herseif down 
at the margin of the fresh fountain, and drank in new 
life. 

Silent festival t "Who can teil the hidden miracles of 
salvation which, ever since the hour of thy institution, thou 
hast performed, and still performest. The forms of re- 
ligion may vary, churches become antiquated and changed, 
generations come and go, but thou, silent^ mystical festi* 
val, still remainest, always the same, gathering together 
the scattered flocks, feeding the souls with the same body 
and the same blood ; and all the mysteries of existence 
centre in thee and beam forth from thee. Silent, sacred 
festival, communion of all sects, mystical bond of soul 
with soul and of all with the One ; preserver of the life 
of love, in a world which is poor in love, yet which 
requireth love ; preserver of hope ; nurse of the Com- 
munity of heaven, so long as thou art administered in the 
church, or thence sent out to the Chambers of the 
suffering, so long still lives tlierein the life and power of 
Christ; and if I, as well as many others, look with 
longing towards a Church of the futwre more true and 
more active than that which now, in our north, rules the 
consciences of men, it is because they then may more 
generally, more inwardly, come to thee and partake of 
thy fulness, silent, holy festival, fountain of life ! 

When Hertha wandered back through the soughing 
pine-forest towards the fall, she feit that everything was 
not lost, that One remained immoveable, firm, and sted- 
fast ; one whom she might love and look up to, and attach 
herself to with all her soul and all her might — the Shep« 
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herd and the Friend of every Söul, The falling waters, 
the roaring storm, all the disquiet of human life, they had 
their tiine and their termination, but He remained for 
ever. They were the means, not the end, because He 
was there, and she had been made cognisant of bis pre« 
sence, bis life. In the world was strife, but in Hirn she 
could have peace, that she clearly feit. A calm, lofty, 
loveful resignation possessed her soul, together with a 
grateful joy over the change which she experienced, and 
the experienee which was her portion. 

Such an experienee is of inestimable worth for the 
whole of life, and gives to the soul a certainty of the 
being of God, and of his immediate relationship to her» 
which nothing is evermore able to shake. 

And either He lifts the soul up to his heart and lets 
her taste of the joy which no tongue can express, or 
bends her to the earth, as the winds the reeds of the 
shore, so that she is satisfied that He is with her and 
that He is love. In the deepest winter's night this is 
her light. 

Such were Hertha's thoughts as she went homeward 
through the solitary wood, and in that Ught which now 
shone into her soul all the dark enigmas of life seemed 
cleared up. Even the confusedj distorted image of Yngve 
became transfigured. Was it not the doctrine which she 
heard from his lips, and which now she comprehended 
with a new feeling of its truth ? Could he indeed be false 
— be a liar? Must not aU be a lie rather than this 
be true ? Hertha came hastily to the determination to 
put the question to himself, and let the truth be judge 
between them. First, however, she must see Budolph. 
She now feit herseif in a condition to benefit him ; and 
again serene and determined, she resolved on the follow- 
ing day to continue her joumey to Copenhagen. She 
merely required a night*s rest. It was now the seventh 
night since she had slept. 
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This night she slept deeply and soundly. But the 
ßtruggle of the soul re-acted on the body, and she awoke 
in the moming with a terrible headache. She sent for 
the medical man of the place, and asked from him a 
«opious blood-letting. It was with a sort of bitter plea- 
sure that she watched the blood flow until she nearly 
fainted. Could she but, with the whole of her blood^ 
have purchased Yngve's freedom from blame ! After the 
blood-letting and a sedative draught, Hertha remained 
lying comparatively free from pain. Thus she lay for the 
whole day, with her eyes closed, and only now and then a 
tear which slowly forced its way throiigh her dark 
eyelashes down her pale cheeks, made known the silent 
sorrow of her soul. 

Thus was she still lying in the evening, when she 
heard the door open and some one softly enter the room ; 
but in the belief that it was one of the maid-servants of 
the house, who had promised to look after her, she con- 
tinued to lie still with her eyes closed. She then feit a 
warm kiss impressed upon her band, which was at the 
same time bathed with tears. Hertha opened her eyes, 
and behold a lovely young girl on her knees, by her bed, 
watching her with an expression of the most heart-felt love : 

" Oh, pardon me ! pardon me ! " besought at the same 
time the sweet voice of Eva Dufva, " and don't send me 
away. I heard that some one, who appeared very ill and out 
of spirits, lay here, and I wished to know if I could be of 
any Service to her, because I myself also am sorrowful 
and sick at heart. But now that I recognise you I can-r 
not Icave you. Oh, let me rcmain with you tili you are 
well again. Let me be like a sister to you, or a servant. 
Who knows, perhaps the insignificant and the weak may 
be of some little Service to the strong. That would be so 
agreeable to me, I will be so silent, so very silent; but 
I cannot leave you. It will do me more good to be with 
you than anything eise." 
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" How did you come here ? " asked Hertha, as she 
caressingly laid her hand on the young girFs neck* 

** With my parents/* replied Eva ; " we are on our way 
to Copenhagen, where my father has business, and they 
have allowed me and my sister Marie to accompany them, 
to divert my mind and to enliven me, as they say. For 
I have been, and still am, very uneasy in my mind ever 
since — but I will teil you all about that afterwards, if I 
only may remain with you. You will dissipate the uncer- 
tainty of my mind ; you will enable me to become clear 
as regards myself and what I ought to do ; no one can do 
this if you cannot. Oh, let me stay with you ! I would 
give up everything in Copenhagen, if I might only remain 
here by your bedside. Sister Marie can go with my 
parents to Copenhagen." 

- " Ask your mother to let me speak with her," said 
Hertha; and Eva, who heard a consent in the words, 
kissed Hertha's hand passionately, and hastened to her 
mother. 

It was soon arranged between Mrs. Dufva and Hertha, 
that Eva should remain with the latter until she was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to cross the Sound, 
when Eva should accompany her and join her parents in 
Copenhagen. Hertha had told Mrs. Dufva of her inten- 
tions of visiting an invalid relative in that city; and 
Hertha, although not properly belonging to the circle of 
their acquaintance, was universally so highly esteemed 
and respected, that Mrs. Dufva, without demur or 
deliberation, left Eva under her protection. 

Eva Dufva was overjoyed at this arrangement. She 
was at that age when it is so common for warm-hearted 
girls to form enthusiastic attachments to persons of their 
own sex, particularly when these are distinguished by a 
force of character in which they themselves are deficient, 
and Eva Dufva had long since feit that attraction towards 
Hertha which the weak climbing plant feels towards the 
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Btrong tree, aroond wbose bole it is necessary to entwine 
itself in order to raise itself to the light. 

The little Chamber, by the fall of Trollhätta, which 
doring the foregoing four-and-twenty hours had witnessed 
Buch gloomy suffering, exhibited this eyening a pleasant 
picture. 

It was the pale invalid, who, now evidently convalescent, 
was sitting raised up in bed, with her rieh golden hair 
thrown back from her temples, and falling in unrestrained 
masses over the snowy pillows, whilst her eyes, still weak 
from the effect of fever, rested with motherly affection on 
the young girl who, kneeling by her bed, held her band 
between both hers, now pressing it to her Ups, now laying 
it against her buming cheeks, whilst she poured out her 
overflowing heart. 

Eva related how she, in consequence of Mr. Von Tack- 
jem's behaviour at the füre, feit the repugnance which she 
had always entertained towards a marriage with him so 
increase, that the thought of it became intolerable to 
her; and how she had prevailed upon her parents to 
consent to the engagement between them being broken 
off. In the meantime, the circumstances of the family, 
in consequence of the fire and other losses, became 
greatly embarrassed. She saw the distress of her parents, 
and their evident wish that the engagement between their 
daughter and the wealthy Mr. Von Tackjem should be 
renewed. He on bis part had expressed bis willingness ; 
he considered her having broken their betrothal as merely 
a usual " woman*s whim," which he was willing to forgive, 
and proposed that the marriage should at once take place, 
to obviate the necessity of a second betrothal. 

** And now I know what lies before me,*' continued 
Eva ; *' after this journey, which is to ^ dissipate my 
crotchets,' they will urge me to make an end of the 
thing. My parents will say that 'I can do as I like; 
that they do not wish to persuade me ; ' but they will 
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look anxious; I shall read in their looks and their 
expression what they wish for; I shall see how easy 
I might make theirs and my sisters* future by my 
marriage; so that I should be able to please every- 
body, and make everybody happy except — myself. But 
is it right in me to regard only my own happiness ? To 
disappoint every one * just for the sake of my own plea- 
sure ? ' Is not that wrong and egotistical ? Ah ! I 
have gone from chureh to church that I might meet 
with counsel and light; but they have preached about 
Submission and obedience, which, nevertheless, my heart 
rebelled against, because I do not know whether, in this 
case, it is the will of God. If I could only know it ! 
I have prayed to God for light, early and late, and yet 
— and yet no light has come into my poor mind, and it 
has put me out of heart, and— sometimes I have feit 
indifferent about myself and every thing eise in the world, 
so that I could have thrown myself away, seeing that God 
did not trouble himself about me. Ah ! that was, after 
all, a sinful thought, for he has indeed led me hither 
to you, and you, I know, will teach and enlighten 
me. 

Hertha had allowed the young girl to pour out her 
whole heart ; she then said : 

"Have you not sometimes thought that you might 
becomef a mother in this marriage ? " 

" No : " replied Eva ; " at least I have not liked to dwell 
on the thought. Hu 1 no ! " 

" It is, nevertheless, the only one which could give you 
light on your way,** said Hertha. " If you would choose 
a father as guide and counsellor for your child, would you 
choose Mr. Von Tackjem ?" 

" No ! " said Eva with decision. ** No : that I never 
would ! " 

" Do you think that he might become diflFerent ; that 
he might be changed through your influence ?" 



* 
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" Ah ! " sighed Eva, " that is what people have said to 
me, but — I do not believe it. He is so much older — so 
much more worldly-wise — so much stronger of will than 
I am. I should never have courage to be entirely myself 
with him ; to ask anything from him. I should, if united 
with him, become less candid, less cheerful than I am 
now, I fancy even that I might become cunning with 
him : because I am afraid of him. I would not like to 
depend upon him ; not to be his son or his daughter ! " 

** Then do not become his wife,** said Hertha with 
great decision, as she laid her hand on the young girFs 
liead, ** otherwise you will sin against God and against 
the vocation of mother, which He might give you, to 
watch over the well-being of the children which might 
be born of this marriage. Ah, Eva! I wonder every 
day how people in a general way, whether in or out of 
marriage, can so thoughtlessly bring into existence — that 
great, bitter, awful existence, of which heaven or hell is 
the point of exit — children, human beings, with immortal 
ßouls, which are capable of so much suflfering, so much 
despair, and which one day may reproach the author of 
their being for having called them into existence ! It is 
especially to the matemal heart of the woman that the 
Creator has intrusted the responsibihty and the care of 
the children to which she may give birth ; and yet how 
seldom does she reflect on this when she is about to 
give herseif to a husband ! Eva ! this is my last word 
to you on this subject — never marry a man whose 
daughter you would not like to be ! " 

" Hertha ! '* exclaimed Eva, " you have lifted a stone 
from my heart ; you have removed the bandage from my 
eyes, and I now see everything clearly ! Oh, you are 
right ! you are right ! and it is God who has led me to 

you, because But, Hertha, do not abandon me 

after this, for I shall stand in need of your support and 
your advice. My parents are kind— very kind. But 
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they fancy that a girl must either marry or stop at home, 
occupied by her petty * ladies-work,* and that she ought 
not to undertake anything but the care of her tollet or 
making calls ; and that has never been sufficient for me, 
and it will become less suflBcing after this. There are 
many of us at home ; we are not all needed there, and 
I must now, of necessity, leave höm6 for a time. If I 
coiild only undertake something which would be helpful 
to my parents and my sisters ! — but then I am so ignorant ; 
know a little of many things superficially, but nothing 
thoroughly. Nevertheless, I would so willingly work — 
work really hard at anything — ^if I could only reap some 
benefit by it, and come out of that State of uncertainty 
and incompleteness which is at present the state of my 
mind and the state of my home-life. I go about, as it 
were, in a twilight : I don*t know what I am, nor what 
I may be. I am seeking for myself. I am like a field 
lying fallow, but which might become fruitful by the 
hand of the cultivator." 

The longer Eva continued thus to speak, the more 
Hertha*s glance beamed on the young girl ; she raised 
her head, assumed once more the expression of self-con- 
sciousness, power, and resolve which were peculiar to 
her, and her eamest gaze penetrated, with tender inquiry, 
into the young girl's soul which had thus revealed itself 
to her. 

" I understand you," she said, " and what you say 
rejoices me. For us women a great deal of the field of 
life lies fallow, and men would prevent us from bringing 
it up into cultivation. But a clear and steadfast will is 
able to break through many impediments. Do you feel 
in your soul any longin gs after a larger, more general 
activity, in any particular direction ? " 

" No, I do not," replied Eva, '* I dread publicity, and 
fear my own incapacity to work independently. But I 
should be glad to devote my small activity, my small 
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ability in life to some object which I feit to be great 
and noble, worthy of living and labouring for. And 
I would gladly clasp a poor child to my heart, and live 
and labour for it. That would make me happy. I shoold 
not be afraid of poverty with that child. I should be 
able to proyide a frugal living for it, and for myself. 
That has been, and is my dearest dream for the futore. 
But first I will become a better, clearer, Btronger human 
being than I now am, and therefore let me love you, 
see you, come to you sometimes^ look up to you. It 
is 80 beautiful, so glorious, to be able to look up, love, 
admire ! " 

"Ah ! do not look up to a fellow-creature, your equal !'* 
Said Hertha, with deep and sorrowful eamestness. 
" You will, in that case, find yourself deceived ; look up 
to God alone ! This cannot be too often insisted upon ; 
human beings are weak; the best are imperfect, and 
true, bitterly true is our old proverb, * Trust not in that 
which another holds for you ! ' " 

There was such a sad eamestness in Hertha's expres- 
sion, whilst she continued to warn Eva of too much 
trust in or dependence on another, that Eva was pro- 
foundly impressed by it. But she said, still caressingly : 

" You will really trust in me and my attachment to you. 
I know that I could die for you. They who love you 
once, must love you for ever, and become more eamest 
and better in consequence. I do not wish, — I am not 
worthy to know what is the reason of your thinking so 
ill of mankind ; but certainly you have suffered, and 
suffering darkens the mind, and causes it, perhaps, not 
always to judge correctly. Forgive me for venturing to 
talk thus to you, but — I am so very fond of you, and it 
grieves me so sadly that you should feel thus." 

And Eva covered Hertha's band with her kisses and 
her tears. 

In the old Saga of Gudrun,. who säte by the corpse of 
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Sigurd, but could not weep like other women, because 
she " will merely die," it is said how — 



ihe noble 



Barl-daughters, 
Oold-omamented, 
Säte before Qvdran ; 
Eftch one related 
Her bitterest sorrov, 
Tbat vhich the Borest 
Her heart had afflieted. 

At length the moumer was so far consoled, that she 
burst into tears, and song. 

Thus is individual sorrow alleviated by sympathy for 
another. Thus also now were the sufferings of the two 
young women alleviated by the deep sympathy which each 
feit for the other. 

Soon might Eva be seen, with a mind much calmer 
than of late, gracefolly and silently busied, and setting 
out a little supper for Hertha, and seeming to forget her« 
seif in serving her; whilst Hertha allowed herseif, with 
a quiet resignation, to be waited upon, and even received 
with a smile, bread and a glass of milk from her band. 
And when, later in the evening, Eva read aloud to her, 
Hertha fixed her eyes on the innocent countenance of 
the charming girl, as it was lit up by the lamplight, and 
sank into a dim dream about faith and love upon earth. 
During this, she feil into a calm sleep ; and after Eva 
had continued to read for a good half-hour, in order to 
deepen her sleep still more, she made herseif a little bed 
at the foot of Hertha's, and rested there better than she 
had done for a long time — ^the good young girl ! 

The following day Hertha feit herseif very much 
better. She wrote home to her father and sisters^ fixing 
the day for her retum, and the day following, with Eva 
Dufva crossed the Kattegatt to Copenhagen, where she 
restored the young girl to her family — not without having 
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formed a close compact with her for the future — and then 
went to seek out Rudolph. 

Well was it that she came to him at this moment ! 
The unfortunate young man, pursued by unspeakable 
mental disquiet, by the horrible memories of the night 
of the fire, which seemed more and more strongly to 
rise up in his soul, was just about to leave the house 
into which he had been received, and to wander out 
into the world, without any other object than that of 
flying from himself. 

Hertha did not dissuade him from this purpose ; on 
the contrary, she strengthened him in his intentions of 
takmg a long pedestrian journey, and in concert with the 
relative who had received him under his protection, laid 
out for him the route of such a journey, and fumished 
him with letters which would enable him to find friends 
and proteotors at various places on his way, in case he 
needed them. This was good for the unhappy young 
man; but oh, how much more so was her presence, 
her strengthening, consolatory words, and the thought 
that she had come to Copenhagen merely for his sake ; 
that he was something to her ; that she had an interest 
about him. Joy and gratitude for this made him as a child 
in her hands. She, on her pai*t, strengthened by tlie 
baptism through which she had so lately passed, talked 
to the poor son of the twilight with quite another 
wisdom and quite another power than formerly, comfort- 
ing and strengthening him at the same time. 

When Hertha had, with motherly care, provided the 
suitable equipment of ßudolph for his journey; after 
she had seen him, with his knapsack on his back, weep- 
ing but still happy, happy by her blessing, set out on 
his solitary way with his pilgrim-staff in his band, she 
without a Single glimpse at the glorious works of art 
which are possessed by this northem Athens, turned her 
face towards her own country and her own home. 
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Once more there she was received with unspeakable 
joy by her young sisters, whose tears and endearments 
made her feel what she was to them. Her father re- 
ceived her with dark and stern. looks, but without saying 
a Word, although within himself he cursed and swore 
at woman's emancipation. But he feit for his eldest 
daughter a high esteem mingled with fear. He needed 
her, and was afraid of driving her away. Aunt Nella 
who was utterly confounded and perplexed by Hertha's 
inexplicable journey and retum, said -a good deal about 
"Hertha*s wild ideas," and muttered still more about 
their probable deplorable result, whilst she occupied 
herseif with the interesting tangled skeins which she 
was getting ready for a great weaving which was to be 
done in the family. 

The young sisters had a great deal to say about Yngve 
Nordin ; how he had come to Kullen the very day that 
Hertha set off; how he was extremely annoyed by hear- 
ing of her sudden absence, and made many anxious 
inquiries about her, to which they could ouly give sorrow- 
ful and unsatisfactory answers. He had since then been 
there many times to learn if there were any tidings of 
her, and, finally, he had left a note for her. In this 
Hertha found only these words : 

" Hertha, what is the meaning of this ? I have a 
right to demand an explanation. Yngve." 

Why did Hertha press these words with a convulsive 
energy to her heart ? It was because their frank spirit, 
challenging as it were her suspicion, conveyed to her 
soul, as with the speed of lightning, the conviction that 
they were written by an innocent and injured person, by 
one who in the candour of innocence demanded satisfac- 
tion. Oh, that it might be so — that she had been 
mistaken ! But how was it possible, credible ? — Dark 
enigma, how can it be solved ? 
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Not enchanting, as the North American Indian*gam- 
mer, but yet tender, charming, and beautiful, is that time 
in Sweden which we call St. Brigitta's summer, or " the 
Britt-summer." It commences at the same time as the 
American after-summer, but it closes much earlier ; its 
life is like a beautiful smile, which for a moment illumines 
a gloomy countenance. 

Already are housed the harvests of our fields, and 
night-frosts and heavy rain, sometimes snow-flakes, have 
chased away the beauty of the meadows and the leafy 
trees ; flowers have drooped their heads, and leaves 
become withered ; when, at the commencement of October, 
occur» a time of bright sunshine and calm weather ; when 
the Swedish landscape, all at once presents a beaming 
autumnal splendour, with its many-colonred leafage, its 
brilliant bunches of fruit, the wild-service, and the 
mountain-ash ; its gorgeous sun-flowers,'its wortle-berries 
in the heath, and its beautiful birds, circling about in the 
tree-tops, and, like the novice, putting on their most 
gloriouB attire, just at the moment when they are about 
to take leave of the beauty of life, and go into their 
wintry graves. 

The northem saint, whose name-day occurs at this 
season, and whose inward warmth was such that she, 
during the severest winter, lay upon the earthen floor of 
the unwarm ed convent-cell of Wadstena, and was not 
conscious of cold, was scarcely less remarkable than is 
this summer in the midst of the chill, autumnal life of 
November. 
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The wild-service and rowan-trees which grew round 
the parsonage of Solberga, were bright with crimson 
buncbes of fruit, and flocks of gay silk-tails were circling 
around them, in the bnlliant sunshine of a fine moming 
in the Britt-summer. The parsonage itself, bright and 
clean as hands could make it, had altogether a holiday 
appearance, just as if its inhabitants were preparing for 
a festival. Fresh-gathered juniper twigs were strewn on 
the floor of the entrance and dining-room ; the sun shone 
gaüy through the bright window-panes upon the white 
tables and fresh flowers. 

The pastor's wife had an incredible amount of things to 
do, she had set all her maid-servants to work, and might 
be Seen herseif, with her great bunch of keys, going from 
garret to cellar, from larder to dairy, from one press to 
another in the house, looking out table linen and silver 
and china. 

Just at the very time when she was absorbed in the 
linen-press, in the agonies of choosing among several table- 
cloths, between the large rose and the little rose, the 
traveUer and the star-pattems, the pastor came into the 
room and exclaimed : 

"Well, my little old woman, it is no use trying to 
have a moment's conversation with you to day, is it ? It 
is really terrible to think what a great deal you have to 
do, and how much trouble these ' schemes and machina- 
tions,* as Mrs. Uggla would call them, cause you." 

" What's that ? " said good little Mrs. Dahl, cheerfully, 
" trouble ! Don't you know that such trouble as this is 
my greatest delight, especially when it is for the benefit 
of the Infant School ? And the object, and the occupa- 
tion which it gives — may God bless them ! They are 
my life and my pleasure, and without them I should not 
like to live. To-day I have been bustling about in the 
house like a flame of fire, ever since four o'clock this 
moming, and everything to-day has gone on so well, and 
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fallen out as I wanted it, just as if it were under the con- 
trol of some good angel. The dough has risen so 
beautifully that it is quite a pleasure to see it ; and — ^you 
don't know what a nice present I have had this 
moming ! " 

** I guess — a haunch of venison ! " 

" A haunch of venison ? You are not very far wrong I 
something quite as good as that: three harcs and a 
woodcock ! You know we must cook them for the feast/* 

" Three hares ! a leap for every hare, and a kiss for the 
woodcock ! " exclaimed the pastor, delighted ; '* I thought 
I smelt something uncommonly good in the kitchen. But, 
harkye now, could not we give the sexton's family one 
of these hares ? " 

** That well see in the moming, father dear, that is to 
say, if there happens to be a hare left after our evening- 
feast. You must bear in mind that we shall have about 
thirty people. But, as for that, we might ask the sextons 
to come and eat a bit of the roast ; and — (I think 111 
take the little rose ; it*s true that it is some what wom, 
but nobody will see it by candle-light), and the old 
women in the poor-house shall each have her loaf for 
Sunday." 

" You are an excellent woman, and a rare house-wife/* 
Said the pastor, with all bis heart. 

" Ah ! there is indeed some skill required in being a 
house-wife, with no more means than I have. Do you 
know, my old fellow, that I have actually thanked God 
this very day because I was not rieh, for in that case I 
should not know and feel as I do now, what a pleasure 
there is in planning, and scheming, and working, so that 
one's small means may bo sufficient for all, and a little 
to spare ! And when I have laboured the whole week, 
and then at the end find that I have a little over, 
which I can give away, without detriment to the family, 
to some poor body or other, is it not a pleasant feeling ? 
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It is, indeed ! Besides, there is a fresh life both for body 
and soul in these occupations, which the rieh never can 
experience. And when I, during the day, go about and 
look into the farm-yard, or the larder, or the garden ; and 
thence over the fields, and see how green they are grow- 
ing, or how the harvest ripens, or up to the sky, and see 
that it is bright as to-day, or that blue openings through 
the clouds are glancing towards me like friendly eyes, 
then I think that the earth is so beautiful, God so good, 
and life so glorious, that I am — ready to cry ! " 

*^ Cry ?" Said the pastor, astonished, ** why cry ?" 

" Why, for this reason, because I have not anything or 
anyone about me that could feel as I do ; for this reason, 
that I am — childless ! ' Think if I had eight or nine 
daughters, or at least half-a-dozen to bustle about with, 
to teach how to work and to enjoy, as I do, how amusing 
it would be for them and for me ! And for me, who am 
just now beginning to grow old, and really have need of 
some one in the house on whom I can trust, because 
servant-girls are but servant-girls, and one cannot leave 
them to themselves. I sometimes think that I certainly 
shall have daughters in heaven, seeing that that happinesa 
has been denied to me on earth.'* 

*' But in heaven, my old woman, people bustle about 
neither with work, nor servant-maids, but they " 

" Nay, my dear fellow,*' interrupted she ; " don't talk 
to me about your heaven, in which people are either to 
stand or sit with palms in their hands, and sing psalms 
both day and night, and do nothing eise besides ! Because 
I teil you that into such a heaven I do not wish to go, even 
though you yourself were there. I should not continue 
long sitting there with palms in my hands, and I am very 
certain, too, that our Lord would not desire such an unne- 
cessary thing, either of me or any body eise ! No, to 
work, to strive, to go ever onward, to have much to do, 
and much to care for, that must I have there, as well as 
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bere, if I am to thrive at all. And don't you teil me that 
attr Lord baa no other ways of emplojing me and ereiy 
body eUe who wishes to serve him, than by sitting witb 
pabna in tbeir Lands, and sin^g psalms. He baa 
enoogh in bis great household, both larders and gardena, 
to look after — ^tbey may be Bpiritual, sncb as Swedenborg 
talka of — and poor souls wbo need to be fed from them. 
I desire notbing better tban to serve our Lord, bat be 
must set me to some real work, and not to hold palms in 
my bands. And if he is as good as I believe bim to be, 
be will give me some daughters to educate and teacb as 
bis maid-servants, for then first will the kingdom of 
beaven become a true beaven to me ! — (No, after all 1*11 
take the large rose, the little rose bas too many holes 
in it !) " 

"Listen, mother," said the pastor, "you talk as often 
about these daughters as about the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Why should we not have such on earth, if we can? 
We can afford it, and we have room enough since we 
came here, and I am quite convinced that it would be 
amusing and good for us to have a couple of yoimg girls 
in the family, whom we could become attached to, and 
wbo would attach themselves to us. Perhaps our Lord 
bas denied us any children of our own in order that 
we might be all the more willing to adopt those of 
others, who do not need them. If you like, let us, the 
sooner the better, take one or two daughters into the 
bouse.'* 

The pastor's wife now remained sitting witb the large 
rose-pattemed table-cloth on her knee, looking at her 
husband with an expression which evidently showed that 
bis words had gone to her heart. 

At length she said : 

" If you only knew how often I have thought of the very 
same thing ! But, hitherto, I have not seen any young 
girls whom I would really witb my whole heart wish to 
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call mine, and take into my house. But now I actually 
do know a couple of young sisters to whom I feel that I 
really could become as a mother, and whom you, of a 
certainty, would also become fond of." 

" Who are they? who are they? 1*11 go directly and 
hunt them up." 

" They are Eva Dufva and her sister Marie. They 
are both nice girls, and would become really clever and 
excellent women if they found their right place and feil 
into right hands. The mother is a splendid creature, 
but she does everything in the house herseif, and leaves to 
her daughters nothing but trifies, and such occupations as 
can neither fiU up their minds nor yet their time. Besides, 
there are many daughters in that family, and the Dufva's 
affairs are in an anxious State, so that I fancy they 
would be relieved if a couple of the girls were adopted 
into a family as its own children. And besides, Eva 
requires to go away from home and out of the way of 
that engagement wbich I like her for having broken off. 
She requires to be removed out of the way of all tempta- 
tion and over-persuasion to its renewal. She requires a 
new and a fresh sphere of activity, and that she would 
have here. Marie is only a child, but she is an angel- 
child, and has been fond of you ever since she read for 
confirmation with you, so that I should have been quite 
jealous if I had not been so pleased. I have a presenti- 
ment that both those girls would be delighted to come to 
US, if only their parents would consent. But what do 
you say about it ? " 

" I say that it might have been planned in Heaven, so 
good does it appear to me. I think that the parents will 
be quite agreeable. And as far as the girls are concerned, 
I mean to set about it without delay, and teil them that 
if they do not spring at once into our arms, and call us 
father and mother, we will have nothing to do with them." 

" Softly, softly, my dear old man ; don't be in too great 
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a burry, eise you will frighten them. Besides, we must 
say that the tliing is an experiment for a year or two, that 
we may Hee how we get on together, and so on." 

" That is a matter of course ; but they will get on well 
with xxHf and we with them, of that I am convinced. The 
girls are Coming here to-day with their mother, are they 
not ? This very day the proposal must be made, and, if 
posßible, the matter arranged." 

'' I have had an Impression all moming/' said the 
pastor*H wife, " that something out of the common way 
was going U) happen to-day — something good ! ** 

" God grant it ! ** said the pastor. " I, on the contrary, 
have had this very day great anxiety about that poor lad, 
Yngve. Ever since that witch-girl Hertha — whom I 
sbould really like to have in the confessional, and give a 
sound talking to under four eyes — set off in that inexpli- 
cable and unaccountable way on her joumey, without 
saying a word to anybody, never has he been like himself 
as you yourself know. He neither eats, nor sleeps, nor 
reads, but goos and pines away in grief and in anguish, 
which somctimcs secms like contrition. I cannot under- 
stand the affair. He will not say anytliing. But I have 
Seen him wring his hands tili they have cracked again, 
and strike his forehead, or strike the table with his 
clenched iist as if he were in a towcring rage. And 
then betwecn-whiles he sits gloomy and dark, beating 
his brains about something, whilst I have seen fever 
flush his checks, and his eyes flash angrily. I wish with 
all my hcart that Count P. would carry him off with him 
to France, bcfore she — the witch — comes back. It would 
serve her right, and perhaps be the only salvation for 
him." 

" Ycs, but she is come back, and will probably be here 
to-day." 

** What do you say ? '* exclaimed the pastor, disturbed, 
" and why did you not teil me before ? " 
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" Because 1 did not know tili this moming that she 
retumed last evening to KuUen. And I have now sent a 
messenger to her with a note, inviting her to join us and 
the other members of the Brother and Sister Societies 
here to-day ; and I told her that it would be best for her 
to come, if she wished yet once more to see her patient, 
because he was going abroad for the establishment of 
his health, aocording to the advice of the phjsician ; 
and that Coiint P. had invited him to aecompany him 
to France next week,^' 

" You have done all that this very moming ? " in- 
quired the pastor, amazed. " Of a certainty you are a 
remarkable woman — sometimes. And I must go at 
once and teil this news to the poor lad," 

" Wait ! wait ! If he were to know that she is come 
home, nothing would prevent him from rushing off to 
her ; and that would never do, weak as he is, and with 
his lame knee. He would be breaking a blood-vessel or 
some mischief ; he has already, twice this week^ spit 
blood. No, that will never do 1 " 

" Well, then, I shall myself go to her, and speak a 
little of my mind to her — the witch I ** said the pastor 
vehemently. 

** Wait, my old man ; I expect my messenger back 
every moment," 

*' Wait, and wait, and wait ; but I cannot wait," said 
the pastor impatiently. "Who knows when your mes- 
senger will be back again ? I myself am the best 
messenger, Besides, I want to see the girl, and, if 
possible, get to the bottom of this business. And if 
she is not as much wom away and changed, as he, 
Yngve, and does not look as unhappy, if she put on 
her proud demeanour, then — God have mercy on her ! " 

And with these words the little pastor was outside the 
door, and soon in füll career towards the town, 

" Those men I " sighed the pastor's wife, and shook 
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her head, *' they always will have their own way. 
Tbere he goes now, hurrying along, and will get warm, 
and then chilled, and — if he had only waited a quarter 
of an hour— but now I may as well lock up my press, 
and I had better take out both the large and the little 
rose ; very likely there will be more guests than I have 
calculated upon ; and, besides, the children will want some 
napkins--^the mended ones are good enough for them« 
!ßut now I will go and look after Yngve and spiee bis 
breakfast with my good anticipations. He had better 
not hear more at present/' 

All this was spoken half aloud by our pastor's little 
wife, who, like many elderly ladies, had acquired the 
habit of muttering to herseif. 

She had no little to do that day, our good lady of the 
parsonage ; for, as we are already aware, there was going 
to be a great feast there that day. The whole of the 
United Benevolent Societies were to meet at the parson« 
age ; and afterwards, all the poor children of the Infant 
School, the greater number of whom belonged to the 
families who suffered by the fire. The children were» 
one and all, to receive a complete suit of warm 
clothing for the approaching winter, (and .there were 
still a few little blouses, shirts, and plnafores to finish, 
which were to be done this aftemoon,) and the entertain« 
ment was to close with a dance. As regarded the 
]refreshments, several of the ladies were each to contribute 
a portion, so that any want of eatables was a thing not to 
be thought of. An entertainment on this plan was given 
twice a year at the parsonage ; and many of the partici- 
pators of the feast took care that it was not very costly 
to the minister and bis wife. Its spiritual portion, cheer* 
fulness, or its cheering power, came as a matter of 
course ; and it was a saying in the place, that people 
enjoyed themselyes nowhere so thoroughly as at the 
pastor's, Besides, people found there that which is no 
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longer so commonly met with, old mead and old-fashioned 
eordiality. 

When our litüe pastor retumed, it was with an expres- 
sion very different to that with which he went away. 

" I understand nothing about the whole story," said he, 
*■ bnt it is more serious than I imagined. And not a 
word, not even half a word can I get out of her in ex- 
planation. In the mean time, I hare a note from her for 
Yngve. As to your messenger, my little woman, I met 
him on the way to Knllen, as t was retuming thence. 
He had only had some half-dozen errands to do by ihe 
way, and " 

" Ah, what ? Half-a-dozen ! He had only four or 
five, — ^but she is Coming here to-day, is she not ? " 

**Either six or seven; — yes, she is Coming, but 
whether it will be a pleasure /or anybody, God alone 
knows." 

" How so ? Did she look stiflf or proud, as she can 
look sometimes ? " 

" No, not a bit of it, and it is better that she did not ; 
but as pale as marble, as if there were no blood in her 
body, and an expression as if she were going to death or 
judgment. I, who had gone to her determined to give 
her a very grave curtain-lecture, I declare I stood before 
her like a school-boy who has forgotten his lesson, and is 
ready to cry. But I tried to look savage, and said, 
• Yngve is ill, — ^will soon set out on a long joumey,— 
come and talk with him/ On which she replied, quite 
mildly, but with a sort of death-like immovability, and 
with colourless lips> * I will come.* 

" * To-day ? ' said I. * To-day,' replied she, * and — ^be so 
good as to give Yngve this,* and she handed me this note, 
which was ready written. 

** I looked sharply at her, and asked her if she had 
nothing more to say. She replied, * Nothing more at 
present ! but — I will come t ' 

1 «L 
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" * Well then, in God's name welcome I ' said I, and 
tumed round to go my way. Never before did I feel bo, 
awkward, and in such a stränge state of mind/' 

" Ah, if ßhe only comes, everything will then get right. 
againj" snggested the pastor's wife. ** I don't understand 
the matter any better than you do, but of this I'm sure, 
thaty one way or anotber, this will be a lucky day ; the 
bread is incomparably good ; everything has gone on well 
in the kitchen, and I feel as excited, and at the same time 
in such a holiday State of mind, just as if " 

** You were going to have a couple of daughters in the 
house/* interrupted the pastor, " and it will be so ; but — 
now I must go to Yngve. May this note only not make 
him madder than before." 

Yngve seized it with passionate eamestness, the little 
white note on which he rbcognised Hertha's handwriting. 
He broke the seal, and read these words in silence : 

** Yngve, 

" Meet me to-day, at five o'clock in the after« 
noon, by Alma's grave. I wish to speak to you there. 

" Hebtha/' 

** She 18 come, she is. come then, at last I'' exclaimed 
Yngve, with enthusiastic delight. ** I shall then see her, 
hear her, talk*witb her« My God, I thank thee I By 
the grave. Yes, there. And even if she comes tp me- 
with death, I shall thank her. Oh, Hertha I Hertha I 
Thou dost not know ; thou dost not understand " — and 
Yngve bowed his head into his hands and wept 

" Poor youth, poor lad ! " sighed the pastor, silently, as 
he wiped his own eyes. ** It is horrible to be so despe* 
rately in love : I was in love quite enough with my Elsa, 
but never in this wise ! '* And in order to avoid questions 
which he in part could not, and in part feared to, answer, 
the pastor hastened to leave the room, as he said, ** He 
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had a cliild to baptise/' thus leaving Yngve io read and 
re-read the few words which this little note contained. 

Again alone, he pressed it to his heart, to his feverish 
lips, and gave himself up to that pathetic folly, which is 
to the lover — be his name what it may, Yngve Nordin, 
Napoleon, or Palmerston— wisdom and the supremest 
life ; that is to say when they are beloved. 

We now leave the pastor to his baptising ; the pastor's 
wife'to her manifold occupations ; and accompany Yngve 
to— 



THE MEETING BY THE GEAVE. 



It was a wooded church-yard planted with thick- 
branched maple and lime-trees, to which Yngve betook 
himself, and where he had already spent many happy 
hours, at the side of his beloved. It was exactly a fitting 
place for a solemn meeting. 

The sun of the Britt-summer day shone still warm 
above the trees, which also were bright with their varied 
tints of gold and fire-colour. And whether it might be 
or not, that the heart of nature was stirred by secret 
sympathy with the silent disquiet of the young man's 
heart, it too seemed to be waiting for something upon 
whose Word or look depended life or death. Sudden 
gusts of wind, which moaned through and swayed 
uneasily the branches of the trees, and chased the clouds 
across the hitherto clear sky, altemated with pauses of 
death-like stillness, when the lightest footfall might be 
heard, and when tree and flower, and waving grass, stood 
still as if listening. Then again the wind rose and the 
trees murmured, as if agitated by sighs, and the leaves 
feil over the graves ; and the wind was warm as the wind 
of the tropics, as the sweet, the bitter disquiet of love ; 
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and again it became hushed and Btill, and all things 
seemed to wait. 

Yngye Btood by Alma's grave, with a sirongly beating 
heart^ awaiting her who could give him life or death ; so 
it feit to that agitated young heart, the emotions of which 
had, by expectation and suffering, been excited to 
the highest pitch. Already he waited five minutes 
beyond the appointed time; think, if she should not 
come ! 

Yngve leaned against an old tree, shaded his eyes from 
the blinding light of the sun, and stood listening during 
a moment of death-like calm ; he knew that he should 
recognise the sound of her steps. Just then a genial 
breath of air fanned his countenance ; the tree mur- 
muredy and something said to Yngve, " she is there ! " 

He raised his eyes, and she stood actually before him, 
but so changed, so pale, so solemnly eamest^ that she 
might have been but newly arisen from the grave, 
with the last, heavy dream of human life still upon her 
soul. 

He involuntanly extended his arms towards her. And 
she — the strong, proud girl — was obliged to support 
herseif by the seat at the grave, because her knees 
trembled beneath her weight. Yngve's emaciated 
countenance bore evidence of the amount of his suffering, 
but in its pure expression, now, as it were^ transfigured 
by the glowing light of the sun, was no consciousness of 
criminality. The two contemplated each other in silence ; 
which he was the first to break. 

*' Herthal" said he, "you too have suffered; I see 
thati" 

" Yes," replied she, " and you ," she thought of 

adding, " have been the cause of it,*' but she could not do 
so. The longer, the more closely her glance questioned 
the countenance of Yngve, the stronger appeared to her 
the impossibility, the heavenly conviction that he could 
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not be guilty, and she exclaimed— " No, no, you are not 
false ; — no, you have not acted deceitfuUy ;-^no, I see by 
the expression of your countenance, that you are inca- 
pable of such guilt. Oh, my God ; I would rather die at 
this moment than be deceived in this belief! — Yngve! 
you are not the— you cannot be — the lover of Amalia, the 
father of her child ! " 

" You are right ; I am not ! " replied Yngve, calmly. 

"I believe you, I believe you, and I thank God!" 
exclaimed Hertha, with clasped hands. " But teil me — 
why did she mention^Yngve Nordin ? '* 

"Because," replied Yngve, "that is the name of my 
youngest brother, as well as my own. All the three 
brothers are called Yngve, but with the addition of 
another name ; the brother of whom you speak is called 
Alfred Yngve ; I, Yngve Frey." 

" Oh, I understand — understand all now ! " resumed 
Hertha, greatly aflfected— " it is he then who is guilty, 

and you — ^you are Yngve Frey (Free !) Why, why did 

I not know this before ? A great deal of suflfering might 
have been spared ! " 

" Why did I not know until a few days ago that Amalia 
was your near relative ? You never mentioned her to 
me, nor she you. I only received my brother*s confidence 
a few weeks ago, and had no right to betray his secret 
before — circumstances, such as have now occurred, render 
it a duty in me to do so." 

" Oh, Yngve ! and I have believed you guilty ! How 
shall I ever forgive myself !" 

" Hertha ! — give me the right to obliterate this memory ; 
give me your band — ^become my wife ; henceforward let 
all be clear, let there be no concealments between us 
— at least, if this be the only thing which has sundered 
us!" 

" Not the only thing ; hear me — now er never must all 
be Said. Yngve, I have been told that you were fickle ; 
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tbat you loved another woman before you loved me. 
Answer me I Is there no woman who, more tlian me, 
has a title to your fidelity ; no child which has a right 
to demaud from you the name and the protection of it8 
father?" 

And Hertha*B voice faltered not ; but Bbe herseif was 
deathly pale, and her countenance had resumed its Bolemn, 
almost severe, gravity. 

Well for Yngve that he needed not, as she expected, to 
evade her eye ; that he could fearlessly look her in the 
face, as he replied : 

" Give me your band, mine is free^ and no such 
responsibility rests upon my heart. I have loved before 
I loved you, yes, but from the overflowing life of youth, 
but not from the fulness of the soul. I might have 
erred, have fallen, if my mother had not stood like a 
good angel by my side. When she saw my tendency to 
be cariied away by the feelings of the moment, she talked 
openly with me, showed me the danger of being thus led 
away, and convinced me, by examples out of every-day 
life, of the misery or the burdensomeness of tliose con- 
nectiouH which shun the light, and impose duties 
or responsibiliticH upon us which oppressively or re- 
•proachfuUy accompany us through fife. She made me 
feel it to be a beautiful and noble object to preserve 
myself worthy of a pure woman's love. And how I 
have thanked her, not now alone, but ever since I knew 
youl'' 

" Is it then really so ? '* exclaimed Hertha in a trans' 
port of calm certaiiity, for Yngve's manly and fresh 
explanution had dismissed cvery shadow of doubt from 
her soul ; " you are then really and truly the man whom 
I sometimes dreamt you to be, my Yngve, Yngve Frey 1 
and I may be proud of loving you and of being loved 
by you ! Oh, Yngve, this is certainly a heavenly delight! 
whether we are separated by man, or by fate/* 
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"No," interrupted Yngve solemnly; "that shall not 
be ! * What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder,* and you are now mine before His sight. Be- 
come the same also before man ; become my bride, and 
in a short time my wife ; give me the right to watch 
over '* 

'* Hush, hush, beloved ! ** interrupted Hertha. *' Let us 
not now talk about the future, not now ! Let us rest at 
this moment, it is complete in itself — perfect. You are 
over-excited, my Yngve, by the disquiet of many days ; 
I am wearied by the conflict and the agony of this 
time. Seat yourself at my side ; let me hold your band. 
How handsome you are, Yngve ! how noble and good you 
are ! The sun loves you, it smiles upon you ; God*s spirit 
embraces us; the trees, as it were, clap their hands 
above us : the flowers caress your feet because you are 
Yngve Frey ! They spring from the grave, from the 
heart of Alma, which has obtained new life through my 
happiness. How beautiful life is, Yngve, my Yngve ! 
how great and glorious it is to live — to love ! " 

Thus spoke Hertha, with calm but rapturous emotion, 
as she beamed upon him glances in comparison with the 
brightness and fire of which the glow of the sun was 
faint. That force of expression which was Hertha's 
characteristic, and which gave to her countenance a 
captivating interest, was now transfigured to beauty of no 
ordinary kind. Yngve could only contemplate her with 
joy-bewildered eyes, while he drank in her words as an 
elixir of life. When they ceased, it was because they 
were sealed with a kiss, 

'' As warm as life, as faitbful as deatb,'^ 

whilst heart throbbed quickly and strongly against heart; 

It was not the feeble soul's oblivion of all except the 

transport of the moment ; . not the ardent rapture of 

passion; it was the clear consciousness of an etemal 
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Union, a deathless love which here bound two lovbg 
hearts together* 

But a thrill, as of an electric shock, hastily passed 
through Hertha. The air swayed around them, and in 
the same moment was heard the loud tolling of the 
bell. The church bells toUed ; the chiming for the dead 
commenced. A little troop of people dressed in black 
slowly advanced from the churchyard gate towards an 
open grave. 

Now the proceBsion paused. The chiming bells ceased, 
and the monotonous voice of the clergyman was heard 
for a moment, together with the restless soughing of the 
trees ; then came the heavy fall of the three shovels- 
füll of mould on the coffin in the grave, accompanied by 
the words : 

''Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou retnm. 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ shall wake thee up at the last 
dayl Letuspray!" 

After which the usual prayer was spoken by the 
clergyman : 

" Man that is bom of a woman is of few days, and füll 
of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down ; he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth 
not ! " 

Yngye pressed Hertha's band closer to bis heart and 
Baid: 

" Love is stronger than death ! " 
Yes/' replied Hertha, " I believe it ; I know it/' 
Be mine in life and death," returned Yngve. 
I am so ! " replied Hertha ; " but I have still some- 
thing to say to you before — how beautiful is that song, 
Yngve ! how it seems to sanctify the sleep of the grave — 
only itis too sad. Joyful songs, Yngve, ought to be sung 
by graves ; songs which unite night with day, time with 
eternity ; songs about the future and its anticipations ; 
songs about the beginning and the completion. But you 
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are pale, Yngve, and the evening is growing chill ; the 
sun has set ; let us go home ; — support yourself on my 
arm, as you used to do, my Yngve ! " 

At that moment the chimes began again to play ; and 
one of the men separating himself from the funeral pro- 
cession, hastily approached them. 

It was the little pastor, who, uneasy at the long conver- 
sation of the lovers by the grave, now came to look after 
them. They offered him their hands, and their beaming 
looks told him still more than their words, that all was 
clear, all was right between them. 

" Well, then, the Lord be praised ! ** said the pastor. 
" You need not however sit here the whole night, but come 
with me, like good children, eise mother at home there 
won't be pleased either with me or with you. And the 
visitors will be wondering and asking. Come, chüdrien, 
come along with me." 

Yngve and Hertha accompanied their feiend, whilst the 
funeral procession dispersed in various directions, though 
the funeral chimes would yet continue for some time. 

" Who has been buried this evening ? " asked Yngve. 

" A young man, such as you, and who was only lately 
betrothed," replied the pastor sorrowfully. 

The three walked in silence to the parsonage. 



MEREIMENT AND DANCING. 



In the parsonage of Solberga all was life and cheerful- 
ness. People drank coffee and dipped in their biscuits ; 
they sewed, talked, joked, and laughed. The gentlemen 
would help the ladies in making the blouses and pina- 
fores; but they made mistakes, and turned the little 
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garments upside down, sewed in the sleeves wrong, eitber 
purposely or by accident; received Instruction, were 
scolded and also praised, sometimes, wben now and tben 
tbey sbowed tbemselves willing to become " clever with 
their needle," orto serve as sewing-cushions for amoment 
or two, which oflSce, to speak the truth,they performed very 
indifferently. In the mean time these occupations gave 
occasion to a great deal of merry contention, and through 
all one little garment after another was finished, exhi* 
bited, praised, and criticised, with or without justice, and 
then raised aloft, that is to say, put on the top of the 
Jittle pile of clothes which was arranged for every child, 
upon a large table. 

Mimmi Svanberg levied a contribution on all the 
young men of the place in these words : 

"Cousin, I shall compel you to give me a twelve- 
skilling piece/* or, " My dear Mr. M. N., will you give 
me a twelve-skilling piece ? " And there was not a 
Cousin, nor a Mr. M. N., nor even a Mr. N. B., who did 
not give her bis little silver twelve-skilling, as cheerfuUy 
as it was asked, well knowing that it was given for a good 
work. 

After that little coUection, Mimmi Svanberg became 
the life and soul of the sewing society, whilst she now 
here, and now there, contrived between one person and 
another, to knit the threads which she held in her soft 
hands, and which were always knit to somebody's advan- 
tage. Here it was a young governess who wanted a 
Situation in a family; there a family who were in want of 
a governess; here an old couple who were willing to 
adopt a child; there a little child who needed to be 
adopted ; here a shawl which required selling ; and 
there a lady who wanted to buy a shawl ; and here old 
aunts and young cousins who wanted ad vice ; and Mimmi 
Svanberg must do all this and find counsel for all these. 
Mimmi had really.enough to do. 
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Then the children came, received *their new clothes, 
and began to sing their songs; little Mina led them with 
her clear voice ; and after that followed dancing — first 
with the children, and afterwards among the Company 
themselves. 

Some o£ oor readers may have experienced^ how an 
entertainment which immediately follows or is connected 
with some work of love in which the Company to be 
ebtertained have taken common part, is animated by a 
more than usually good and cheerful spirit. The heart' 
enters, as it were, into the dance, and the feet receive 
wings therefrom. Seidom had the gay Swedish folk- 
dances, " Väfva- Vallmar " and the "Nigar-polska," which 
comprehended both old and yoiing, been danced with 
more animation, nor amid more hearty merriment than 
this evening after the clothing of the children at the 
parsonage. Every now and then also^ the pastor*s wife 
refreshed them with her home-brewed, foaming mead. 
And no hearts, this evening, were more joyfiil than hers 
and her husband's, for they had obtained a daughter iu 
the house, named Eva Dufva, who accepted the invita- 
tion of the good couple, as Noah's restless dove the twig 
of the olive-tree, which afforded her a resting-place above 
the swelling waves, the dreaded deluge. 

When the dancing commenced, Hertha left the 
Company to return home, and Yngve accompanied 
her. 
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The füll moon had risen, and now, altemately concealed 
by clouds, which an unsteady, but not ungenial, wind 
chased across the heavens^ and now, shining forth 
brightly from between them, lighted the lovers on tbeir 
way. 

Yngve was again supported on Hertha's arm, and both 
walked silently, feeling how momentous was tbe ap- 
proacbing decisive moment. 

Yngve, however, soon broke the silence. 
. •' We must soon separate, Hertha," said he, " I mnst 
leave you. In a few days, as you know, I must go 
abroad for the winter, in order fully to establish my 
health, that I may be able next spring to retum to my 
former employment, to aU which is dear to me, my native 
land, my mother, and — oh, let me add, my bride ! Unless 
you agree to this, unless you decide our fate, I cannot take 
the joumey with caimness ; and besides that, the thought 
that I must preserve my health, not for my own sake, 
but for yours, wiU be more beneficial to me than aU the 
watering-places in the world. You know, because I have 
told you so, that I have not much property, but I am 
without debts, and my prospects, in the career which I 
have adopted, give me the hope of soon obtaining an 
independence, both for me and mine. You know my 
heart, you know how I love you, Hertha — why then many 
words ? — can you not love me ? cannot you trust your- 
Belf to me with your whole heart and with your whole 
Boul, have faith in me, as I in you ? then — I will ask 
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nothing from you. You have demanded an undivided 
heart. I ask, I demand nothing less from you ! ** 

"Then, now hear my confession, Yngve!'* replied 
Hertha, " and after that you yourself shall decide upon 
our future ! you are not my first love, Yngve ! — although 
I have not loved any man before you, Mine has been a 
joyless childhood and youth ; my first impressions of life 
were bitter, my first impressions of home and marriage were 
that distress of mind and anguish which are the results of 
domestic dissensions, of my mother*s tears and hysterical 
cries of unhappiness. These produced in me an early 
disgust of marriage, and I made a vow with myself, mahy a 
time, of late years that no child ofmine should, amid deceit- 
ful caresses, be brought up to quaff that bitter wormwood 
draught called Life. I saw noble and gentle women op- 
pressed ; heard their silent sighs ; saw them become pale 
and sink into the grave, after a life without joy and 
without purpose, and, in proportion as my hatred to the 
oppressor grew, grew also an infinite compassion, aa 
ardent love for all oppressed souls, which I might v^ry 
well call my first love, and I vowed to myself to liver 
for them, and never to give my heart and my hand to a 
husband. But you came, Yngve ; I learned to love you, 
and through you I began to have faith in man*s justice, 
in man's magnanimity. That was much, but you gave 
me more ; you gave me faith in God, by the knowledge 
of his ways, by the insight into his revelation ; oh ! I have 
to thank you for very, very much !" 

" Is it then only gratitude ? " said Yngve ; " is it no 
more than this which binds you to me ? in that case». 
Hertha, we may easily part, because " 

" No,*' interrupted she, " ah, no ! and you cannot wish, 

for more than my heart gives you, in the first place in- 

voluntarily, I acknowledge it; but afterwards of free will 

, and cheerfuUy, since I have come to know you fully ; and 

yet, nevertheless, I cannot help dreading marriage, evea 
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with you^ because I dread its consequences ; dread the 
becoming a mother ; dread, in particular, being the 
mother of a daughter ! How is it, Yngve, that woman, 
the whole world over, is commended, as daughter, wife, 
mother, sister, friend, nurse, comforter, — ^yet, at the same 
time, among all people, how common it is to regard the 
birth of a daughter with indifference, or dissatisfaction, 
nay, even with pity? Is it not from this cause that 
woman's lot on earth is an inferior one ; that she is not 
entitled, as men are, by the laws of the land, to freedom, in- 
dependent action, or to seek for happincss in her own way ? 
that she is destined to be depreciated and to suffer much ? 
And here, in our native land especially, how gloomy is 
her path ; how circumscribed her portion ! how is the 
whole of her life crushed down by unjust laws, and the 
pleasure of men ! No, no ! I cannot be the mother of a 
daughter I'' 

Yngve now replied, with as much tendemess and 
feeling as if he were speaking to a sick person : 

" I understand you, my beloved. But you are too 
much affected by your gloomy impressions, and not yet 
accustomed to contemplate brighter scenes. But have 
fedth in God, then — ^how can you do otherwise than hope 
in the extension of bis kingdom, bis justice and love on 
the earth? Our laws, with regard to the freedom of 
woman and her future, may be changed; yes, they must be 
changed ; if not, our nation must abandon its share in the 
real elevation and advance of free nations. It cannot 
possibly be long before all nations discover the true 
means of their moral ennobling, and before the stream of 
Spiritual emancipation, which is permeating the world, 
will also elevate and liberate our nation by means of its 
most vital laws and institutions. I cannot doubt of it 
when I think what Swedish women were and are for their 
native land, even under laws so narrow-minded as ours 
are with regard to them ; I cannot doubt of it in presence 
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of a woman such as you. And you, and I, and all good 
Citizens will labour to speed forward the advent of that 
day." 

Hertha looked up, whilst her eyes beamed with a sort 
of bitter joy. ** Yes," said she, ** I will combat for that 
object, even though it should debar me for ever from the 
more delicious joys of life. Yes, I will remain faithful to 
my first love ! " 

" How ? what do you mean ? " asked Yngve, 
astonished. 

** Let US rest a moment here, Yngve ; you must be tired 
with Walking, and these walls," they were now among the 
ruins, " afford us convenient resting-places ; we can talk 
better here." 

Yngve seated himself upon a fallen wall and gazed 
with excited attention at Hertha, who continued standing 
opposite to him, as she rested her arm upon another 
blackened wall; the moon brightly illumined her ex- 
pressive countenance and noble figure. She continued 
in a grave and gentle voice : 

*^Is there no higher object for man and woman than 
marriage. than that of building for themselves a little nest 
and then living happily with each other, and with their 
offspring, like animals, or savages who approximate to 
animals? I will not blame such as do not seek any 
object higher than this in life ; but God has not per- 
mitted me to find it all-suflScing. Were it so, I should be 
disloyal to my first love ; I should have lived and suffered 
in vain. Yngve ! I love you with my whole heart, and 
yet I cannot, I will not live alone for your happiness 
and my own, — in that case I should not deserve to 
live." 

" Strange girl ! For what then will you live ? " 

*^ To hberate my captive sisters," replied Hertha, with 
fervour and eamestness, " to liberate those souls whose 
longings and sufferings God has given me to feel and to 
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underBtand ; as far as my ability and my Utile spbere on 
earth extend, to break tbe fetters which bind them, to in- 
spire them with the desire which inspires me ; to give them 
the hope which has become mine, since I have become 
acquainted with you, Yngve, and through you with the 
Lord of freedom and love. I am not too sanguine in my 
hopes, as you are ; I know, Yngve, that such men as you 
and Judge Carlson are rare in the world, and I fear that 
it will yet be long before our Swedish legislators will con- 
cede to woman the right of unrestricted human and 
social freedom and development ; long before they will 
throw open to the daughters of Sweden those educational 
institutions which would give them an opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge and self-reliance ; in a word, before 
they will do for them that which they have done for the 
sons of our country. Besides, I know that I am only a 
mean woman, not having arrived at years of maturity in 
the eye of the land, without the right to control my own 
property, or my own actions ; ignorant of many things 
which it is important for me to know ; but I feel within 
myself a will, and latterly a light, which may place me in 
a condition to work towards a Coming deliverance. 

*' I have of late often had a vision which will grow 

clearer and clearer to my eye, until it becomes the light 

and object of my life. I see — myself, in lofty, light 

school-rooms, surroimded by young women, and con- 

versing with them of their souls' inner voice, and of God's 

voice in it, of the most important object of life and of 

Society, of the vast importance of every individual life, 

every individual gift, and their consequent connection 

with it ; of their value as members of a divine Community 

on earth as in heaven, of their highest duty and 

highest right. I would found an Institution of education, 

a higher school, where theyshall not leamFrench.orGer- 

man, or music or drawing — all those can be leamed 

elsewhere — ^but where young girls, out of whatever class 
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of Society they may be, which have awoke to a con- 
sciousness of a higher want, and for whom the Spiritual 
cell in which they have lived has become too limited, 
may acquire the true knowledge of themselves and of their 
vocation, as members of spciety ; may teach themselves 
to reflect and to answer the questions, * What am I ? 
what can I do ? what ought I to do ? ' 

^' I would impart to these young human souls an insight 
into their own souls, and into life, which shall teach them 
to understand their own position and calling in it ; I would 
open their ears to hear the voice of God, dedicate their 
desires to the obedient fulfilment of its bidding. One and all 
should follow their own individual course^ but all tending to 
one common object ; the freedom of the one should operate 
for the freedom of all. Prayer and labour should be our 
tools; our watchword, * Freedom in God through Christ/* 
And a day will come, Yngve, when the voices from this 
little flock of enfranchised and enligbtened souls will 
arise and reach the ear of him who sits upon the throne of 
our native land,^will reach the assembly of legislators, 
not as the cry of emancipation for women, feeble and in- 
harmonious, but as a strong, harmonious, accordant choir ; 
and then they must listen, then they must understand, 
and then, perhaps, they will act according to justice and 
truth. 

" I perhaps may not live to see this day, but I may 
prepare its advent ; see the rosy tints of its dawn ascend 

* If any tHnk that Hertha here prox)oimded erroneous doctrine, we would 
take the liberty of recalling to their memorj the following texts, among manj 
others to the same purport : — 

** For ye are all the children of God by feith in Christ Jesus." 

*< There is neither male nor female : for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." 

Oalat. chap. üi. 26, 28. 
*' As many as are led by the Spirit of God, are the sons (children) of God ;" 
" And if children, then heirs ; heirs of Q^d, and joint-heirs with Christ." 

Jtom, chap. TÜi. 14, 17. 
*' All things are yours." — 1 Cor, chap. üi. 21, 

u 2 
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in young combating breasts, on pure foreheads, and then 
*— I shall die contented. 

*^ Many things in my plan are still immature and in- 
distinct. But I know that it will clear itself up, and that 
I shall mature myself for it. Neither do I know the 
time nor the hour when I may be able to set it in Opera- 
tion, but I feel within me that it will come. And in the 
mean time I will prepare myself for it, will endeavour to 
acquire the knowledge in which I am deficient ; will en- 
deavour to become acquainted with such persons as 
might be able to assist me, either by counsel or by action, 
although I shall rely not alone on such aid — because how 
seldom do we find that people will reach forth a helping 
hand towards the accomplishment of a good work, which 
is peculiar and out of the common everyday track ? Every 
one who devotes himself to such a work must be prepared 
to stand alone, unsupported — often perhaps to be abused 
and counteracted. But this gives me very little concem. 
One, I know, there is in heaven who will understand me, 
and one also on earth — you, my Yngve ! And now I ask 
you, Yngve, can you, will you extend to me your hand as 
a helper in my undertaking, and enter into my work ; can 
my love become your love, my friends your friends, my 
life's object yours ? " 

" You open to me a fore-court of the kingdom of 
heaven," exclaimed Yngve, " and ask whether I will 
enter into it ? Yes, Hertha, yes ! that I will with all 
my heart and all my soul ! Neither do I see that my 
occupation as engineer can prevent me from actively 
participating in a labour of higher importance than all 
plans of advancement in time and space. Yes, I know 
that it is precisely by means of such an intellectual 
activity that my life's endeavours, my soul's desires will 
find their fuU purpose and accomplishment. Only you 
must promise me one thing ; for I also have my con- 
ditions, beloved ! " 
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" What are they, Yngve ? " 

" That you will allow youths as well as young girls to 
attend your classes, your lectures ! Of special branches 
of study, abstract philosophy, we can obtain sufl&cient 
knowledge in our academies and Colleges, but not a 
living view of life, of society, and of ourselves ; this can 
be given best by a womanly soul, such as yours ! There- 
fore — ^let youths also attend your classes, Hertha ! " 

" Any one whom you may introduce to me, Yngve, shall 
be welcome to me as a brother." 

" Good ! we are then agreed on this. Give me your 
band, my bride, my wife — my helper in labour and 
pleasure, in joy and sorrow, in life and in death !" 

In reply Hertha extended her arms and clasped her 
friend in a faithful, warm embrace. 

The evening wind fluttered around them, and scattered 
them with ashes and dust from the ruins around them. 
They feit it not. They had built for themselves a home 
and a house not made with hands, one which would stand 
when their hands had become powerless, and in which 
they might dwell when their hearts had ceased to throb 
on earth against each other, as they did now. That they 
knew, and were happy, nay blessed ! The joy of heaven 
united itself with that of eärth in their pure bosoms. 

" Let US now go to your father," said Yngve ; " every- 
thing must be said and done this very evening. In order 
to bear the thought of a long Separation from you I must 
know that in the spring I may retum and claim you as 
my wife," 

Hertha sorrowfuUy shook her head ; and now began to 
prepare him for the difficulties, nay, even the Opposition 
which, in all probability, they would have to encounter 
from her father. They might expect long delay, possibly 
refusal. They must arm themselves with patience. 

Yngve would not listen to this, he was impatient and 
irritated by the thought that a woman such as Hertha, 
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of matured age, and with her own independent propertj, 
fihould not be allowed to decide her own choice or her 
own future. 

** It is urational ; it is not to be thought of/' said he, 
*'that your father will refuse it to you !" 

But the certainty which Hertha possessed, that this was 
not only poBsible, but even probable, communicated itself 
by degrees to Yngve, and depressed him. The certainty 
of their hearts* inward union, and the thought of the bond 
which they had formed, was not sufficient to sustain his 
joyous State of mind at this moment, when, in addition 
the approaching Separation hung hke a heavy cloud over 
his heaven. 

The remainder of the way was passed in silence. As 
they passed Kullen, Yngve said : 

** I have a request to make of you, Hertha. I have 
had by degrees all my little störe of books sent to me at 
Solberga. Will you take Charge of them, and let my 
books talk to you of me whilst I am far away ? " 

"You could not give me a more precious gift, 
Yngve," said Hertha, " excepting one, which I will beg 
of you 1 " 

** Of me ! " exclaimed Yngve, joyfully surprised, ** what 
— ^what can I give you V* 

Never had Hertha*s voice been so melodious, as now 
when with humility and heartfelt emotion she said : 

"Your influence with your mother; that she will con- 
sent to come and be a mother in my home, a mother to me 
and my young sisters. She shall find there daughterly 
respect and love. I have spoken with my father on the 
subject, and he sees it in the same light as I do. Our 
home needs a good and prudent mistress, my young 
sisters an experienced and motherly oversight, and 
I the leisure in dependence upon this, to prepare myself 
for my future undertaking. Thus, as I, through you, 
became acquainted with your mother, I feel that I shall 
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love her ; that she will be a good angel in my home and — 
for me, who will leam from her that gentleness in woman 
which you, Yngve, value so highly» And there is in iiay 
home a room within mine, with a window towards the 
setting sun, a pleasant Utile room, which it will delight 
me to arrange according to your mother's taste, an^ which 
I long since destined for her. Pray of her, Yngve, to 
eome and take possession of it, and call it hers ; it will 
make me very happy 1 Will yoü, Yngve ? *' 

" I know not how to thank you," said Yngve, deeply 
affected ; *' but I understand you, and I will write to my 
mother." 

Now they were at KuUen, and entered the house with 
an uneasy presentiment as to the reception which they 
might meet, — little dreaming, however, that they woold 
meet and be met by 
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At the moment when Yngve and Hertha entered the 
hall, Aunt Nella came rushing in from her own room 
with her large portfolio under her arm^ her eyes wide open, 
and with altogether a most bewildered appearance. 

** Yes," said she, addressing Hertha in a passionate and 
reproachful tone, " you are come in time to accompany 
your falber to prison, unless I can save him and us all ! 
Ay, now it is all piain enough ; now we shall see what 
comes of it." 

And so saying, Aunt Nella began hastily to ascend the 
stairs with the great portfolio in her arms, incessantly 
talking the while of " enemies," and " prison," and " law- 
suit,*' and " I very well knew that it would come, that I 
did ! But I shall be as good as they I I shall show them 
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my papers. They shall see, they sliall see, they shall 



see '' 



Greatly amazed, Yngve and Hertha followed Aunt 
Nella*s Steps to the dining-room, where the door of the 
Director*s room which adjoined it, stood open. Within, 
Hertha, saw Ughts buming, and her father pale with anger, 
Standing before two gentlemen, who were strangers to 
her. They seemed to have brought a written document, 
which now lay on a table between them and the Director, 
and upon which he, from time to time, cast angry glances. 

" I will continue my suit against you as long as I live ! *' 
Said he i^ a voice tremulous with anger. 

" As you please, Mr. Director," said one of the gentle- 
men with calm politeness ; '' but the longer you do so, 
the more you will lose. The verdict of the Court ** 

" The Court !" screamed Aunt Nella, as she stormed 
in with her great portfolio, *' the Court must first hear 
what I have to say, and see my papers ! '* 

And before the astonished eyes of the two gentlemen 
Aunt Nella held up the big portfolio, as she continued, 
" And if it comes to freeing my brother-in-law and myself 
from the talons of the law, and from prison, means will 
not be wanting ; see here ! and see here ! " 

And Aunt Nella, from out of the confusion of letters, 
scraps cut out of newspapers, and pattems for embroidery, 
drew forth several small pieces of paper, which soon fixed 
the attention of the gentlemen. These small pieces of 
paper were actual scrip, some for several hundreds, and 
others thousands of rix-doUars, and the amount of which, 
when all added together, showed a total value of about 
ten thousand rix-doUars. 

The two gentlemen had evidently began with the 
suspicion that, ** the old woman must be crazy ! " but 
afterwards it seemed to be that, " the old woman might 
perhaps be wiser than people imagined." 

Aunt Nella continued, *' My enemies have long perse- 
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cuted me in secret, but now when their malice is revealed, 
and they seek to drag in my brother-in-law also, it is my 
duty to place in his hands those meaus which may free 
both him and myself." 

Aunt Nella said this with pathos, and not without 
dignity. But the Director, who wished to make an end 
of this scene, said shortly : 

" Keep your money, sister-in-law ; I have no need of it; 
but I thank you for your good intention. Gentlemen, 
we have, I believe, nothing more to say to each other. 
I have received your summons, and shaU appear before 
the Court. Good-bye." 

The two gentlemen bowed coldly to the Director, and 
"with haK a smile to Aunt Nella. 

The Director again fixed upon her astonished and 
deferential regards. They said evidently, " This from 
Aunt Nella ! Who would have expected such a thing of 
her ? Ten thousand rix-dollars ! The Nought (NoUa) 
is of more value than I imagined.'* 

Aunt Nella, who saw the astonishment and read the 
thoughts of the Director, sunned herseif, in the expres- 
sion of his glances, without rightly comprehending that 
they had reference to the nought, which he had formerly 
considered as her only value. The excitement which had 
so lately given him strength, died away on the departure 
of the gentlemen, and he sank down in his arm-chair 
with a deep sigh and almost fainting. 

Hertha went up to her father, as she said ; 

" Father, I am here. Will you not teil me what it is 
that has so disturbed you ? Cannot I be of some use ? 
cannot I help in some way ? " 

" And I," said Yngve, also going forward and taking 
the Director*s band, "cannot I be of some Service to 
you ? Let — oh let me serve you as your son and as 
Hertha's husband ! My whole life shall prove how highly 
I value this happiness ! " 
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Exactly as a wall of rock raises Itself against a msliing 
flood, and dams up its course, so now rose up the 
Director, and gazed at the two with looks of astonish- 
ment, which became all the more rigid and severe as he 
exclaimed in broken sentences : 

" Thank you — thank you— for the offer of so much help ; 
bnt — I believe myself not altogether incapable of helping 
myself, of managing my own affairs. I do not feel as yet 
any need of support — I feel myself as strong and as clear 
as I ever did. And as regards your offer to my daughter, 
Lieutenant, I am astonished that she did not prepare me 
for it, as, according to my ideas, it was her duty to do — 
and I am — in consequence— not prepared with an answer. 
My duty, as father and guardian, forbids me to give my 
daughter to the first man that asks her, and of whom I 
know nothing at all ; and — no disrespect to you, Lieu- 
tenant, but I think that the time for your proposal might 
have been better chosen." 

" If so, " replied Yngve, calmly, and with cordiality, 
" then permit me to retum some other and more suitable 
time, which you may yourself appoint, and when I may 
givc you all the Information regarding myself, which you 
have a right to demand/' 

There was something so good in Yngve's expression, 
his manners were so pleasing, and at the same time so 
easy and cordial, that sooner or later he won upon all 
with whom he came in contact. 

Even the Director could not resist their influence, 
and bowed his head as a silent assent to the young 
man's entreaty. When, therefore, Yngve mentioned his 
approaching joumey, and requested that an opportunity 
for this much-desired interview might be granted on an 
early d/iy, the Director replied : " To-morrow evening, at 
six o'clock." 

When Yngve had taken his departure, the Director 
broke out violently against his daughter, upbraiding 
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her severely for not having prepared him for Yngve's 
offer. 

** Don't teil me,'* said he, " that you were not prepared 
for it yourself. An old maid like you knows only too well 
when a man means to make her an offer^ and it is in 
that case her duty to prepare her father beforehand. 
Besides, you know that I am no friend to surprist^s." 

To Aunt Nella the Director said : 

"I do not really need your money at this time, ßister- 
in-law, but you ought not to let this scrip lie carelessly 
among all sorts of loose papers; it will be best for me 
to take Charge of it for you, and I will take care that 
you have your interest regularly. I can place it to 
better accoimt than you can. And if I should have 
occasion to borrow your money, you know that you have 
good security for it with me." 

"It is the savings of forty years, brother-in-law," 
Said Aimt Nella, and began to cry, affected at the 
thoughts of herseif. 

** Yes, which you were able to make in my family for 
the most part," said the Director, "and whilst you 
there lived free of cost, and had no need to spend 
anything. But in any case it is very beautiful, very 
beautiful of you, sister-inrlaw, and I esteem you, I 
esteem you very much for your prudence and circum- 
spection, and for the proof of friendship which you 
have given me to-day. I shall not forget it ! I shall 
regard all yours as if it were my own, and take just 
the same care of it." 

And so sayiQg, the Director laid Aunt Nella's scrip in 
his pocket-book, and after that pressed and shook her 
hand^ as he said half-jokingly : 

" Only think of a little creature like you being worth 
ten tliousand rix-dollars ! Who could have thought it ? " 

Aunt Nella curtseyed and smiled, and was happy in 
the commendation and the Mendliness of her brother*- 
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in-law. On her way down to her own room, how- 
ever, it seemed as if the portfolio had become con- 
siderably lighter, nor could she avoid a certain uneasy 
feeling in this consciousness; butthen again, she thought 
how her and her brother-in-law's interests wonld hence- 
forth become one, both in the great law-suit and out of 
it ; and in this way Aunt Nella seemed to be magnani- 
mously sacrificing herseif like a real heroine of romance 
(and Aunt Nella was — I know not whether I have men- 
tioned it before or not — in secret a great novel-reader) ; 
and she foresaw that an hour would come in the course 
pf the great law-suit, when her noble conduct would be 
made known, and openly acknowledged in some kind of 
protocol, because that was the way in which things 
happened in the histories of heroines of romance. Poor 
Aunt Nella ! 

In the mean time she enjoyed the pleasure of being 
regarded by her brother-in-law, after this evening, with 
quite other eyes than formerly ; he considered her evi- 
dently no longer a single cypher, but four cyphers with 
a one standing before them. 



A MOMENT. 



In our northem folk-songs there commonly occurs be- 
tween the minor key of the beginning and the end, an 
interval of a few bars in the major key which, in the raost 
delicious manner, soothe the ear and touch the feelings, 
in which the soul seems to cast a bright glance, rieh in 
promise, into a future affluent in spring and love. The 
evening on which Yngve, according to the appointment 
of the Director, again found himself at Kullen, resembled 
such a major key in the life of the lovers. 
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The Director, who seemed to have taken his resolution 
with regard to Yngve, received him with politeness, and, 
without any repulsive coldness, allowed him to explain 
his prospects, and then replied that he wished to become 
better acquainted with him ; wished him a more impor- 
tant Position in society, as well as more certain prospects, 
of an independent income before he could consent 
to his marriage with Hertha, Hertha, it was true, 
possessed some property from her mother, but not as 
much as people generally believed; and not suflScient 
of itself for the maintenance of a family. It was the 
Director's duty, therefore, as her father and guardian, 
to watch over her future prospects. The future alone 
could decide the issue of Yngve*s wishes with regard to 
Hertha, but he might openly plead his own cause with 
her, and in the mean time would be welcome to the 
house of Hertha*s father. 

All this was reasonable enough, and was more than 
Yngve expected afker the scene of the preceding evening. 
He therefore thanked the Director cordially, and ex- 
pressed his hope that before long he might be able to 
satisfy his reasonable demands, and oflFer to Hertha a Posi- 
tion in life secure from pecuniary diflSculties. Yngve also 
contrived to create an interest in the mind of the Director 
for the undertakings in which he was interested, and in 
which his future prospects were involved. He produced 
. altogether so agreeable an Impression upon the Director, 
that he received from him an invitation to stay supper. 

Such an event as a young man being invited to stay 
supper, had not occurred for many a long year, never 
since the time when Alma*s lover visited with them. 

The dining-room at KuUen exhibited this evening an 
unusually agreeable aspect. The large fire of pine-logs, 
which crackled and flamed merrily, threw a joyous light 
upon the father of the family, who säte in a comfortable 
comer, smoking his pipe and talking with Yngve about 
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the yarious schemes for railroads and water-conreyanees 
in Sweden and other conntries; upon Utile Aunt Nella, 
who säte by the fire busily winding ofif her yarn, and 
muttering to herseif with an nnusually pleased expres- 
cdon; on the supper- table, which was spread and adomed 
with flowers by Martha and Maria ; and lastly on Hertha, 
who came and went, as she silently attended to her 
household duties. She appeared to Yngve, this while, 
so noble and beautiful, that he sometimes became quite 
absorbed, and forgot that it was needful to answer 
the questions of the Director about railroads, or eise 
he replied wholly at random. For instance, when 
questioned about a certain branch railway, he answered 
like one in a dream, " an actoal Iduna ! *' and as to the 
direction of another railroad, he replied with warmth, 
" to aU etemity ! '' 

The Director looked at him in astonishment, but when 
he observed the direction of his eyes, he smiled^ pu£fed 
the smoke from his tobacco-pipe, and did not seem 
ofifended. They had scarcely evßr seen the Director so 
civil and so kind to any one before. How happy the 
sight of this made Hertha, and the pleasant anticipations 
for the future which it gave rise to, both in her breast and 
that of Yngve, may easily be conceived. 

The evening meal became, under these circumstances, 
one of the most joyous which had ever been partaken of 
in that home. When it was ended the Director spoke to 
Yngve about his mother, and now made her, through her 
son, that ofifer of a place in his family, which Hertha had 
prepared him for. Yngve perceived that the Director 
regarded this matter as an afiiair which would be ad- 
antageous to the family, and he silently commended her 
consideration. 

Before they separated- Hertha led her friend into the 

room which she had prepared and arranged for his mother. 

" See, Yngve/' said she» " your book-case shall stand 
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there, and here in this easy chair your mother shall sit, 
and I here, beside her, when we read together your books 
and your letters. Here, at this writing-table, will your 
mother, and — I also sometimes — write to you." 

Hertha wished, in this moment of Separation, to leave 
upon Yngve's mind the Impression of her close connec- 
tipn with his mother, and of the life she would lead in 
her new home. She wished that he, in memory, should 
See them together. 

Yngve was at the same time so* affected, and rendered 
SO happy by all that had taken place, that when he took 
leave of Hertha*s sisters, he pressed them to his heart 
with an earnest tendemess that at once astonished and 
affected them ; he kissed Aunt Nella's hand and then her 
cheek, which caused her to make such a start of plea- 
surable surprise, as broke Jier yam-thread ; for she 
discovered, all at once, a great resemblance between 
Yngve and one of the ball-room admirers of her young 
days, and she began to puzzle her brain about some 
secret intrigue in connection with this circumstance. 
Yngve was disposed to clasp the Director and the whole 
family in his embrace, but the distant though polite 
demeanour of the former checked any extraordinary 
demonstration as regarded him. Nevertheless, when 
Yngve, with an expression of filial reverence and grati- 
tude in his frank and handsome countenance, yet once 
more shook his hand at parting, the Director accompanied 
him to the door, and said, with undisguised good-will : 

" I wish you all success and a happy return. You are 
still quite young, and while the Patriarch Jacob could 
wait seven years, and again seven years, for his betrothed, 
it ought not to appear long to you to wait a year or two 
for one who is dear to you. Time flies fast." 

Hertha, this evening, kissed her father's hand, as she 
had not kissed it since the time when she looked up to 
him in blind obedience and love. 



SEVEN YEAES: 

THB FATfilABCHAL EELATIONSHIP. 

Wb read in the history of the Patriarch Jacob, that the 
8even years which he served for Rachel "seemed to 
him but a few days, for the love he had to her." And I 
knew a Swedish girl who devoted herseif for ten years to 
wait upon her blind and necessitous father, and who, 
although she was young and blooming when she entered 
upon this Service, and was pale and withered when it was 
ended (at her father's decease), yet who found not those 
ten years to be either long or oppressive. The reason of 
this was, that affection had been the impelling principle, 
had sustained the soul, given wings to time, had made 
even weariness dear, and changed life into a beautiful 
pastime. 

How diflferent must it be when the Service is for those 
whom we cannot love, or when force or injustice enchain 
the free soul to a lot which it has not chosen ! how 
oppressive the days then become ; how intermiuable the 
years ; how gloomy the heart, life, the future, Providence — 
everything ! 

We will pass with light and hasty steps over those years 
of Hertha's history which we have now to describe, and 
only by a few touches delineate their lights and shadows. 

Half a year after the parting which we have described 
in the foregoing chapter, Yngve retumed to Sweden, his 
health re-established, and füll of eamestness, hope, and 
activity. Two years afterwards and he was advanced to 
a Position in his profession which gave him the certain 
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prospect of a modest competency for the future, and he 
now renewed his request to Hertha's fa#ier for his con- 
sent to their union. The Director replied that he did 
not consider Yngve's prospects as yet sufficienüy esta- 
blished. Besides which, his health, he said, was such 
that he could neither dispense with his daughter's care 
at home, nor yet could he look into the state of her pro- 
perty. He considered it best, therefore, that the lovers 
should yet wait for a year or two. 

It was now, that Hertha for the first time broke tho 
bonds of silence, which long custom and inherent reve^ 
rence for the patriarchal guardianship had imposed upon 
her. She spoke seriously and plainly with her father, 
reminded him of all his promises, told him of her own 
human right to dispose of her own person, her own pro- 
perty, and to determine her own future. She appealed 
to him in the name of justice and of reason ; but, ah ! her 
father, in his favour, could oppose against her the de- 
cisions of the law, " the Patemal Statutes." After he had 
listened to her with an almost scomful calmness, he 
proved to her out of the Statute-book itself, that she 
possessed no right at all over her own property, over her 
herseif, or her future, otherwise than in as far as her 
father would consider it. She was " a minor '* in the eye 
of the law, and was bound to guide herseif entirely 
according to the will of her guardian. His promises to 
her — he could not remember having made any. If he 
had ever made any promises, it could only be on con- 
dition of his fulfilling them, in case he foimd it right to 
do so, but that nobody, either by force or otherwise, 
should compel him to do anything which he was not 
willing to do of himself. He was not one who would 
allow himself to be compelled. He had now spoken his 
mind, and there was an end of it, and people knew what 
they had to do. 

Hertha did not this time give way to the proud feeU3i% 
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which rose np within her. She besonght her father io 
listen to the reice of reason; she reminded him, with 
tears, of Alma's last prayer. Nor did she now even 
demand, she only prayed on her knees before him — for 
her freedom, for her human right, which if her father 
would not grant to her from a sense of justice, wonld he 
not do so out of kindness, and mercy ? 

But the Director at this moment was excited beyond 
himself. " Did she wish to kill him ? " he asked, " or to 
drive him mad ? Could she not wait a year or two ? 
More he did not ask for/' And Im ended by appealtng 
to her tffections as a danghter. " She ought to obey her 
Alther. He knew better than she did what woidd contri- 
bute to her welfare. He did not like sentimental scenes. 
He knew what he would haye, and haye it he would, and 
there was an end." 

Beader, if thou hast ever prayed for a something which 
was right and reasonable ; prayed eamestly, put thy 
whole soul into thy prayer ; humbled thyself, renounced 
thyself in order, through love and sacrifice, to obtain — thy 
right, and yet hast been denied, then, perhaps, wilt thou 
be able to understand Hertha's feelings as she rose from 
her humble position at her father's knee. Pale, rigid, 
with a gloomy expression of eye, and with a dark pre- 
sentiment in her soul, she rose slowly and left the room 
without saying a word. But her soul was in a State of 
tumult. 

She was calmer, but gloomily resolute, when on the 
aftemoon of the same day she related the result of her 
eonversation with her father to Yngve and Judge Carlson, 
who came on purpose to hear it. 

Both were exceedingly angry, and advised her to appeal 
to the courts of justice, and let them decide between her 
and her unreasonable father. Without doubt they would 
decide in her favour. 

" I believe so too/' said Hertha; *' but one thingis cer- 
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tain, and that is that I shall never appeal to them to obtain 
my rights against my father." 

" Then you do not love me," exclaimed Yngve, re- 
proachfully ; ** you will let me die o( Tantalus-agony rathev 
than consent to a bold but rational procedure. You do 
not understand my affection for you — you cannot have 
the same for me. You are afraid of your father — afraid 
of the world's judgment of you, — I am nothing to yoü — 
my life and my happiness are nothing to you." 

Hertha fixed upon Yngve a look of unspeakable re« 
proachful anguish, büt she said not a word. 

" I honour your delicacy of feeling, your sense of filial 
duty/' Said Judge Carlson, '' but these may be carried too 
far. Refiect that you sacrifice both your . own and 
another's future for egotistical perversity, for unbounded 
obstinacy. And you have already menttoned to me your 
anxiety about your father's affairs, and bis ability to 
manage them — ^reflect,^ therefore, that you are probably 
sacrificing not only your own, but your tisters' pro- 
perty, which is in his hands, — as well aa their future 
prospects." 

Hertha bowed her head into her hands, and sart for a 
moment silent. When she again raised her countenance 
it was bathed in tears. 

" Oh, my friends," said she, " do not be angry with 
me. I cannot do otherwise ; my conscience forbids me. 
Because my father is an unreasonable father, must I be 
an unnatural daughter? Must I rise up against him 
who gave me life, and embitter his life ? — cast a shadow 
upon him through the whole kingdom— reveal his weak*- 
ness or his injustice ? No ; I will not merit the reproach 
of having acted unworthily as a daughter. I should in that 
case consider myself unworthy of being one day a mother. 
No; I will not appear publicly as an accuser of my 
father. Rather let Yngve and me wait patiently — die, if 
so it must be. I will do all that lies in my power, all 
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tbat can be done by ihe Performance of duty, by persoasion 
— and perhapH a time may come when my father*8 beart 
will not be ho closed agamst ine as now ; but never, never 
will I througb force and compulsion deserve bis hatred, 
hiH curHe. And if you can accuBC me for tbi», Yngve, you 
are no longer tbe noble, the right-minded Yngve whom I 
loved/' 

" But your sisters ? '* resumed the lawyer. 

" Sbow me/' said Hertha, " a way of securing their 
future proHpectB, without giving a death-blow to cur 
father*» renpectability^ and to his Üfe, perhaps, by my 
laying before the monarch and the nation my suspicions 
of biB stewardship of our property. Can you sbow 
me any other way ? Do our laws afford no utlier 
mean» ? ** 

Botb Carlson and Yngve were silent. Hertha rose up. 

" Oive me your hands/' said she, ** you cannot disap- 
prove of my feelings. Support me rather in the severe 
time of trial whieh is at band, Yngve I" — Hertba's glauce 
spoke what no words could express, the suffering which 
she endured on bis account. 

He understood her looks, and replied by clasping her to 
his beart. 

" Forgive me I " whispered he ; " never more shalV you 
hear a reproacbful word from me/* 

. Yngve*8 resolution was, however, taken at this momenL 
He would separate himself for a time both from Hertha 
and his nativc land, and accept a professional offer which 
had been made to bim abroad, and which afforded him 
more advantageous prospects than he had at present in 
Sweden. For it was to bim unendurable to live near Hertha 
under the constraint wliich his half-engagement to her 
and her own wishes imposed. And he was right. Hertha 
did not love Yngve as he loved her. No woman can fully 
understand the passion which glows in the whole being of 
ihe enamoured youog man, nor can she participate it. 
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She loves equally as much, often more, or better tban he, 
but in quite another manner. 

Carlson contemplated the two young friends with deep 
sympathy, and Hertha with real admiration, because he 
perfectly understood her. 

" Bemember your promise," said he to her at the close 
of this interview, " to make use of me whenever you may 
want the help of a fatherly friend, of one who would be a 
father to you, and — would to God that I were so ! ** 

Yngve set oflf soon afterwards with one of bis young 
friends to Piedmont, whither bis new engagement called 
him. Judge Carlson removed to bis magisterial district. 
Hertha remained alone in her fatber's house. 

The Director's health improved somewhat during the 
foUowing year, in the course of which he received various 
fiattering public marks of honour. He had made bimself 
known and esteemed as a clever and unflinching servant 
of the govemment, and therefore the order of the Knight 
of the North Star was conferred upon him with the title 
of Chief Director, and bis name was changed to that of 
Falkenhjelm, which name was bome by an eider brauch 
of the same family. He was spoken of in general as a 
" substantial old fellow," a " close man," a " prudent man,'* 
a ** clever old gentleman,'' and so on, and regarded as a 
man of great practical imderstanding, as well as substantial 
wealth. Meantime the mysterious law-suit proceeded, 
regarding which Aunt Nella continued, in profound 
silence, to give significant looks and put on an important 
air, but about which, from fear of her brother-in-law*s dis- 
pleasure, she never dared to speak aloud, and about which 
he bimself never spoke, excepting to the lawyer to whom 
he had entrusted bis cause, and with whom he had long 
and mysterious Conferences. This law-suit and these 
Conferences had evidently a great influence upon the 
Director's temper, which in consequence became more 
and more gloomy and irascible, in spite of the light which 
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was cast from the sun of rojal favour orer bis civil 
Services. Hertha, who sometimes doubted the justice of 
ber suspicions regarding ber father's mismanagement <>f 
tbe family property, became nevertlieless uneasy at the 
repeated proofs which occurred of his failing memory and 
impaired powers of mind, but still she could not even 
bere attain to füll certainty. 

There occurred at this time in her life, one of tliose 
long States of twiligbt, which are so general in tbe lives of 
women in the north, especially in Bweden ; states of 
twüight during which every object is involved in shadows, 
and w)ien one can only act or work inasinuch as the 
little flame one lights can enable one to see ; states which 
wonderfully remind us of the Scandinavian ** Hades/* tliat 
wonderful world of mist, füll of rain-clouds, and sliapeless 
magical forms, and clammy, poisonous rivers. 

But there are two kinds of twilight, that of the evening 
and that of the moming. The former deepens into 
night ; the latter brightens into day. Weak or melaU' 
choly temperanients belong to tlie former, but encrgetic 
souIh, and those also in which the strength of God*s love 
bas kindled its elevating flame^ are — ^yes, even if the whole 
of their earthly life continues in twiliglit — they are the 
children of the rosy morning, and their souls and their 
labours are tinged by its celestial glow. 

We need not say to which of thcse two classes Hertha 
belonged. Her energetic soul, tlie ligbt which came to 
her from the friend who reconciled her to life ; fuith in a 
superintending, fatherly providence, which never deserted 
her, since she bad ho evidently perceived its guidauce in 
ber beart, in ber life ; tbe purity and beauty of ber cou- 
nection with Yngvo ; tbe conviction that she bad acted 
according to tbe higbest dictates of duty and conscience — 
all these belped ber to overcome the bittemess which un- 
just power awoko witbin her, belped her also during tbe 
unbappy continuance of twilight in her life and bome, to 
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kindle a light which did not merely enlighten lierself bat 
others also, — ^nay, indeed almost every one who came within 
her sphere of life. 

Towards her father she continued to be an obedient and 
careful daughter, even when she was obliged to give up 
all hope of finding in him a fatherly support in any 
respect. Love him she could not, neither show him 
the love, the sweet, affectionate attention which love only 
can inspire. 'And although he received all that he 
demanded; punctuaUty, obedience, order in everything 
which concemed him, — ^he complained not nnfrequently to 
his faithful, old servant of his eldest daughter's obstinacy, 
want of affection, and insubordination towards him. She 
was, he said, of an inflexible character, who would not take 
the pains to please her father, or make him happy ; she 
was stubbom, irreconcilable, unforgiving, selflsh, and 
so on. 

Oh, thou fool ! Thou desirest love and reconciliation, 
but thou thyself exhibitest the opposite ; thou complainest 
of coldness and want of feeling in look and manner, and 
thou thyself art the cause of this by thy own behayiour, 
thou thyself doing nothing to call forth kindly feelings. 
She of whom thou complainest may have treasures of love 
and tendemess in her heart, but thou wilt never experience 
them, and thou wilt never be able to see a true glance 
from those eyes, because thou hast excluded from thee 
the sunlight of those eyes, by thy unworthiness, thy 
severity ; thou hast built up a granite wall between that 
eye and thine own. Thou fool ! which seest the mote in 
thy neighbour's eye and perceivest not the beam which is 
in thine own, accuse thyself, and become different to what 
thou art ! That soul is cold, thou sayest. What if she 
be merely true and honest towards herseif and thee ? 
Better, nobler is it that she show herseif as she is, than 
that she should dissemble an affection, act a lie by appear- 
ing agreeable to thee, when she neither does nor can 
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feel iKf. Esteem and love will not come ai calL They 
mtu»t be won. 

Attachment to Yngve's gentle mcither, as well as to her 
young HiHierBf were tbe light in Hertha*» domestic life, and 
by degreen a fre»h light dawned in that active employ- 
ment^ of which we have Bpoken and which gave new life 
to her gouL 

During the three years which Hertha devoted to 
ihi)He preparatory atudies which she herseif considered 
abnolutely necessary, before brin^g into Operation the 
educational institute which it was her intention to esta- 
blish^ she was fortunate enongh to become acqoainted 
with two men of more than ordinary knowledge and 
elevation of mind. They had become attached to her as 
brothers, and imparted'to her the wealth of their own 
large views and practical knowledge, than which nothing 
could be more valuable to her, whilst they themselves 
were, in a high degree, benefited by the noble spirit and 
life of this extraordinary young woman. Hertha came to 
experience that which she, who now traces the history of 
her life, also has experienced, and which will ever live in 
her grateful memory as one of her most precious human 
experiences, that however unfavourable the laws and spirit 
of Society may be to the füll development of woman, 
yet that it seldom, if ever happens, that a woman, gifted 
with any unusual powers of mind or gifts of genius, does 
not sooner or later find manly friends who faithfuUy offer 
their Ixan^s to help her to attain the object towards which 
her natural gifts prompt her. 

It is another question whether this extension of help can 
ever become sufficient, whether it does not always come 
too late, or is of necessity too partial to admit of her füll 
development. " No one," wrote Mozart, on one occasion 
to a dilettante music-composer, ^' can ever, after all, be- 
come a master, who has not already from childliood had 
experience of the master's ' donnerwetter * and the disci- 
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pline of the school/' Certain it is, that technical certainty, 
clear insight into means and puri>ose8 as well as the 
application of our own powerB, are not obtained without 
early, sure guidance, long practicc and trial. Helpless 
deüciency adberes even to genius which has been 
long left to guide itself in the wide world by its own will. 

Hertha^ with deep sorrow, soon discovered all this; 
discovered with what helpless deüciency she would have 
to combat in herseif, before she could accomplish her 
purpose. Her courageous spirit, however, admonished 
her stedfastly to persevere towards the object which she 
had set before hererelf. " There are subjects, after all/' 
Said she to herseif, ** on which I can give instructions to 
young light-seeking souls better than even the most 
leamed men/' 

In the mean time it soon became evident to her that, 
in Order to render her plan effective, it must be carried 
out in a form more in accordance with the views and 
the point of sight from which the circle in which she 
moved looked at things. To accomplish even this, her 
Position in the family, as regarded money and her father*s 
peculiar temper, compelled her to endeavour, by her 
own labour, to obtain the means of putting her plans in 
execution. 

Many of our young readers have doubtless wondered 
already why Hertha did not endeavour, by means of 
authorship, to acquire this needful independence. But 
Hertha knew that she was not possessed of the necessary 
gifts for this purpose ; she did not write as a matter of 
choice; she talked better than she wrote. Action and 
life were the Springs of her inspiration ; it was when in 
living contact with other souls that her own soul feit and 
extended its wings. Besides — but we will let her speak 
for herseif in some of the entries in her diary : 

" May Ut, 18 — , I have determined to commence a week- 
day school, or Pension, as it is called, where young girls 
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shall be taught eyeiything which is considered especially 
neeessary for them in this world; that is to aay, lan* 
gnageB, history, geography, needlework, drawing, music, 
etc. ; all of which are unquestionably good ; and this 
Bchool will aid me in canying out my plan for ttie otlier 
higher school, devoted to the exercises of thc houI aud 
the powers of mind ; but which I think of styling * Pnic- 
tices in Language and Conversation/ in order not to 
awaken any ' nneaainesB in the camp/ or any suspicion 
of any schemes of emancipation. The week-duy school, 
in which I shall be assisted by a male and female teacher, 
will assemble every day. The higher, holiday-school, for 
the practice of language and conversation, only twice in 
the week ; and only voluntary or select pupils shall be 
admitted to it. The entrance to the former school shall 
be by payment; to the latter only by Love to the 
EtemaL 

" In the mean time I must liave some money to provide 
a Store of books and materials for the week-day-school, 
and for this I must go to my father. I shall beg Iiim 
to let me have the small sum of interest due upon iny 
matemal inheritance. I will only ask for that which is 
my own, and as a means of providing a future coni- 
petence ; nevertheless, I have a bitter presentiment that 
I shall be refused. But I must make the attenipt. 
Alas, that the making of a reasonable request to a father 
should be feit as a something dreadful!'' 

** May *6rd, My presentiment was right. I received 
a negative reply. * Such were unnecessary establish- 
ments/ he said, * and served only to make girls füll of 
pretension, unpractical, and useless at home/ etc. etc. 

* There was, besides, already a girls' school in tlie towii, 
and that was more than enough. Another could not 
Support itself.' ^ It was the duty of a guardian,' he said, 

* to see that the minor's property was not misapplied, but 
that^ on the contrary, it was augmented by the interebt 
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being added to the principal, and that such duty he would 
fdlfil, so long as it lay in his power.' ' I could do just as 
I liked about the school, but I must not look to him for 
any money/ 

" I have DOW written, therefore, to Judge Carlson, and 
asked him for a loan. It is very repugnant to my feel« 
ingg to do so, but it is my only resource. I shall see 
whether he will keep his promise. 

'* * Cannot you grind?* I, on one occasion, heard a 
witty, elderly lady say, with a cunning smile, to another, 
who complained that she could not get her husband to 
perform a promise which he had given her. And there 
is, I know, a certain grinding in the house, a perpetual 
recurrence of reminding, bothering, worrying, which, 
with the addition of black looks, tears, or cold, cutting 
words and looks, is able to overcome the stoutest resist- 
ance, and give to such as are clever in this art an in- 
calculable power of obtaining whatever they wish for. 
But anothcr thing I know also, and that is, that I neither 
can nor will avail myself of such ways and means. The 
royal way of love and truth is the only one which I will 
take. And the society or the house in which the object 
is attained less easily by this means than by subterranean 
or crooked ways, has something wrong in it." 

** May li)th. May the noble Judge Carlson forgive me 
for having, for one moment, doubted of his chivalrous 
spirit : may he forgive me for not having entirely relied 
upon his fricndship and his promise ! He has now, both 
by Word and dced, proved himself my friend. Father in 
heaven ! this is Thy work, and Thy bringing about I 
Heiiceforth I will alone look up to Thee for help and 
counsel ; alone foUow Thy guidance I Thou wilt stand 
by me. And now, henceforward — henceforward prayer 
and work !" 

In the autumn of the same year Hertha wrote : 

" November l«f. My week-day school flourishes greatly ; 
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more pnpils offer .themselves than I expected. It gives 
me a great deal of work, and not of the kind which I 
love! I cannot begin my boliday-school tili the new 
year." 

Early in the year we accordingly find the following 
entry in Hertha*s Diary: 

** January ISth. I have begun my lessons in language 
and conversation with some of the eider girls, by tlie 
reading of Sopbocles' Antigone ; that glorious woman, 
who, faithful both by word and deed to the law of con- 
acience and duty, defies the strong command of the tyrant, 
the ßlavish usages of society, her sisters' timid counsel, 
and even the prayers of her beloyed, and Stands fast in 
death, appealing to 

Tbe law mfiüUble ; unwiitteii law nipreiney 
which, 

From to-day dates not» nor yet from yetierdaj ; bat 
From eUrmtjf the moment known to no man ; 

She who, with all youth and womanhood*s deep feeliiig 
of the glory of life» and natural horror of the fearful death 
which she knew lay before her, if she persisted in the 
defiance of injustice, yet still persevered, still stood fimi, 
and although, in her last moment, half doubting even the 
justice of the Oods, doubted not the voice of truth in tlie 
depth of her own conscience, but in entire self-conscious- 
ness accused her father's city, because she had to suffer 
and die for having — 

Held that aa tacred which in truth Si aacred. 

" This glorious image of the heroine of conscience, may 
lead my young girls to understand more fully the ideal 
of the Christian woman, not merely (as is now so common) 
one-sided in humility, which so easily becomes slavish, 
but also in heroism. 

''I read this tragedy of Sophocles in the German 
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translation for the sake of the language, and we afterwards 
conversed on what we had read. I have encouraged the 
young people to write down their thoughts on this sub- 
ject before our next meeting. It will exercise them in 
thinking on topics which give strength to the moral 
being." 

" March Ist We have finished the reading of Antigene, 
and I am pleased with the result of this experimeiit. 
Among the ten young girls who attend my holiday-school, 
are some who have received a lasting impression from 
this reading ; all have in some degree become elevated by 
it, and their inward sight has become clearer. 

" Aurora, whose character and natural gifts impel her 
to a strong demonstration of her feelings, and who cer- 
tainly will sometime be distinguished (if she can de- 
velope herseif) as an artist or a poetess, has learned 
from Antigone to disregard minor inspirations and petty 
conquests. She will allow herseif to be inspired alone 
by the Sun. 

^^ Eva and Maria, those- Egeria-natures, who would 
rather live concealed in the sacred grove from which they 
whisper the pure teachings of wisdom into the listener's 
ear, have learned from Antigone faith in and dependence 
upon themselves or upon the inner voice, which reveals 
itself during the intercourse with God. 

" Martha, the prosaic and practical nature, has learned 
that with her more earthly gifts and power she also 
may become a servant of the Highest." 

Here follows a description of the talents and disposi- 
tions of many other young girls ; but as it would not 
greatly interest the reader, we pass it over, and introduce 
two later entries in the diary, by which it will be seen 
how Hertha's plan arranged itself, and cleared up before 
her mind's eye. 

In May she wrote as follows : — 

" We shall now undertake exercises in the French and 
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English langoages, the purport of which sball be the 
contemplation of the womanly Christian consciousness in 
relation to a certain given mission or vocation in Bociety, 
throngh peculiar gifts or calling. The biography of 
noble and distinguished women, either celebrated or 
known but of few, will serve as the text for our con- 
templation. 

** The conscioasness of thought ought to be a living ob- 
genration and will. Biography is excellent for this purpose. 

" Thi« will be preparatory to ConverMtions on Society. 
We will contemplate in their mutual relationship, families, 
communities, states, arts, sciences, and finally the Church» 
M the mother, under whose protection these various limbs 
grow into one body and one bouI in the kingdom of God 
— the highest Community, in which every natural gift is 
ennobled to a gift of mercy. The most noble heroes of 
family-loye, of social-love (that is of humanity), of art and 
science, will enlighten us in our endeavour to understand 
the importance of each in life, and in the cxtension of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

" The conversation on Society will lead us to its inner- 
most life and guiding power — Religion. Bead : General 
history of BeUgion ; the biography of the various founders 
of Religion. The relationship of natural religion, so« 
calledy to revealed ; its light, its darkness, its insufficiency 
to solve the enigma of existence, to answer the require- 
ments and the questionings of the human heart. The 
doctrines of the Christian religion : God in Christ. The 
history of Jesus Christ. 

" The ideal and the reality of society. The Christian 
work of redemption in the soul and in the world. 

** Woman's part in the work ; her peculiar yocation and 
Position in society. Her character, her duties, her rights. 
Her vocation as Mother, or nurse^ or whatever eise she 
niay be. Her power as such influential. Without Egeria 
no Numa. 
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" Woman in Sweden, Her position, past and present. 
Swedish women in the history of their country. The 
future of the Swedish woman, and her influence on the 
future of Sweden. 

" My young girls must leam to think highly of their 
native land, highly of their own mission, but not, there- 
fore, highly of themselves. They must ever lock above 
themselves, who are to grow continually. 

" Bead the Yala-Song. Its last prediction, the renewal 
of the heavens, the education of the new human race, 
* bom of the morning dew/ in the sacred grove, can only 
be accompUshed by the second Eye, the woman bom 
anew in God. 

'* Natural history, in its more profoimd relationship to 
human life, must also become a subject for the Conversa*» 
tion-lessons of the holiday school, when — Yngve comes 
home, and can teach and help me to initiate the young 
girls into its sanctuary." 

" June, — Intercourse with these young souls is like a 
refreshing vemal breeze to my soul; it is beautifal to see 
the light of dawn in them, and to anticipate a faller day 
in their life ! 

** If I could Surround them with noble and beautifiil 
objects in the holiday-school, their consecration to the 
high and the holy would be powerfully promoted. We 
shall see ! I sometimes think of fltting up the orangery,* 
which is now quite empty, as a room^ — such as I see in 
my waking dreams. A statue of the northem goddess of 
youth, Iduna, Stands in the centre, — around, on pedestals, 
busts of the heroes of humanity ; at the farther end the 
statue of Christ, affcer Thorwaldsen, the best which I have 
yet Seen ; for the rest, a few good pictures, and beautiful 
plants ; and amid all these the young human souls who 
will here advance in the worship and Service of the 

* A large room with lofty Windows, whicli extended from one end of the 
hüuse at Enllen. 
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Divine I Oh, if it could only be so I Even the Christian 
temple has a gate which is called ' the Beantiful I' '' 

" July, — The summer is glorious this year. I take my 
young girls out into the woods and the fields; it is 
refreshing to both soul andbody. We botanise together, 
and I talk with them of their relationship with naturo, 
and of the life of nature, ' the sighs of the animal cre- 
ation/ and its explanation in 'a new hcavcn and a new 
earth/ Bead with them, beneath the great ash-trces, onr 
deep-thoughted northern legends, of the Neck, the Ilill- 
people, (S^c, from the Swedish Sagas. 

" Our Conversation-lessons have, during these beantiful 
evenings, been held in the open air. There we have read 
the Northern Mythology, and have contemplated the truth 
in its scenes and symbols. In the evening the girls 
danced on the grass, and it was a delight to see fresh, 
life-enjoying youth, thus rejoice in and beautify natura. 
All educational institutions for girls ought to be in the 
country. 

" I have written to Yngve about my schools, and my 
fdture plans regarding them. His letters always strengthen 
and encourage me, but they distress me at the same timo, 
because he is evidently not happy, although he never 
complains. Oh, Yngve I neither do I repose upon 
roses ! " 

Towards the close of the year we find this entry : 
" I am very weary after many sleepless nights spent in 
preparation for the examination of the week-day pupils, 
winding up the accounts of the year, &c., together with 
the fear, the conviction that little or no profit will accrue 
to me, after paying off the loan and other expenses. My 
holiday-school will have to wait a long time for the 
beantiful hall. 

" Yngve, Yngve I my soul cries after thee. I can dis- 
pense with marriage, but not with thy presence, thy 
sympathy ; not with the joy of seeing thee, of attending 
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to thy happiness, my firiend, brother, Husband before 
God ! Something within my 8oul teils me thät thou 
standest in need of me, of my care, my love. It is mid- 
night, all are sleeping around me, — piy heart wakes, and 
thinks, Yngve, of tliee ! " 

" New Yeafs Day. A letter from Yngve, and in it a bill 
of exchange. Yngve says that he will pay for bis mother's 
board in my fatber's bouse. Bat so mucb, Yngve ! mucb 
more tban — but I understand thee, and I am no longer 
proud towards thee. I will do as thou wishest, Yngve, 
with regard to the beautiful hall, — ^the Iduna-hall, as it 
shall henceforth be called, — and a couple of youths shall 
be admitted to its school in memory of thee. 

" I have also had a letter from Rudolph to-day, and a 
small sum of money * for the suflferers by the fire,* writes 
he. Poor. Rudolph ! " 

In the following autumn Hertha wrote : 

" My holiday-school begins to be celebrated, Yngve, 
and is visited by some distinguished ladies and men of 
great intellect, who take an interest in it. It pleases me 
on account of my young girls, to whom it is beneficial to 
listen to the thoughts and conversation of the visitors. 
Yet it is a restraint on their cheerfulness, and for this 
reason I receive these large parties but once a week. 
Besides curiosity attracts many to the Iduna-hall, who 
have no fresh, life-giving fruits to communicate. And, 
let it be as it may, the young ones and I are happier by 
ourselves. The bashful Eva, my thoughtful, quiet 
Maria, and Aurora, overflowing with life, as she is, are 
never quite themselves excepting at such times. Aurora 
has yet to acquire ease and tact, but she has imusual 
powers both of head and heart ; she is the only one of 
my young girls who betrays genius. The youths were 
uncertain and bashful at the commencement, but they 
are beginning now to exhibit themselves in a beautiful 
light, and they seem to be happy amongst us. I feel for 
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them, as for the girls, a maternal tenderness, and it is 
delightful to me to see their confidence in me. 



*' A few days ago a young man called on me, who had 
once been my protector when I stood in need of one. He 
now wished for the Situation of tutor in my week-day« 
school, and I was fortunate enough to be able to give it 
him ; for this school also must be extended to receive all 
the pupils which are offered. Olof E. is a young man 
of noble character, and will be a support to the day-scliool 
and a welcome participator in our evening conversations. 



'* Last evening the Conversation in the Iduna-hall was 
unusually animated, I might say brilliant. It was my 
great reception-evening, and I proposed * The Right Com- 
prehension of Liberty of Conscience ' as the subject of 
conversation. The handsome Mrs. N. spoke in a manner 
which astonished me and animated all. Ingeborg 
Hedermann expressed liberal and excellent sentiments. 
The young were silent; but I saw beaming glances 
from the eyes of several. Judge Carlson was present and 
spoke judiciously and nobly on the subject of liberty of 
conscience, with reference to religion. I carefuUy kept 
the conversation to the general subject, avoiding all 
reference to the circumstances of our country. Such 
reference will come of itself." 

Hertha*s diary during the foUowing three years ex- 
hibits an increasing development, both of her own mind 
and her plans. 

In the spring of 18 — , she wxote : 

** Yngve ! if I could now conduct thee into the Iduna- 
hall — for now it is complete — show thee the statue of our 
noble, grave, and yet mild Scandinavian goddess of youth, 
surrounded by laureis and blossoming roses, and the 
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yet more elevated one of Hirn, who Stands with extended 
arms inviting the whole human race to his redeeming 
embrace ; and, ranged around, busts of noble and wise 
men, who glance forth from between evergreen trees— 
thou wouldst then rejoice, my Yngve, because this is thy 
and my Joint work. A handsome collection of books, thy 
books among the rest, and some good pictures, complete 
the Ornament of the hall. It is beautiful, and cheerful, 
and rieh in instruction ; a fitting home for young, pure, 
and upward-striving souls. Oh, if I could only, beyond 
everything eise, see thee, Yngve, among the flock of 
young creatures that assemble around me; hear thee 
speak to them and teach them, as thou in former times 
taughtest me ! When will that hour come ? 

" Wilt thou know me again, my Yngve ? I am much 
aged, and I grow rapidly older each day that I spend in 
the week-day-school, and by every sleepless night which 
it costs me. Nevertheless I take care of my outward 
being as I never did in my youth. In those days I was 
too proud to wish to please by my physical 7, and too 
unhappy in my own soul to trouble myself about my body. 
Now I take care of it, and adorn it that I may please — 
my pupils ; that I may produce such an Impression upon 
them as is no way at variance with the purpose of my 
holiday-school in the Iduna-hall; I desire, even I, to 
produce a beautiful, or at least an ennobling impression; 
and for this purpose I consult my own taste and my mirror, 
as well as silently an — absent friend : fashion, on the con- 
trary, I regard very little, being only careful not very much 
to offend against it. Every person who has a decided indi- 
viduality of character, which is stamped upon the exterior, 
ought to dress as much as possible in conformity with it. 

" My young friends flatter me ; call me beautiful; and 
if I do sometimes appear so, it is because the brightness 
of their glances and of their youthful souls is reflected 
back upon me." 
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It was inevitable, bat that Hertha's Conyersations and 
other ^^schemes" and " ondertakings/' as Mrs. XJggla 
termed them, woold call fbrth many kinds of opinion, 
and sometimes not yery fayourable ones, in Kiuigsköping 
and its neighbourhood. The meetings in the Idnna-hall 
were regarded by many with suspicion; tbere was no 
ose in them, people said, and they were afraid of the 
new and onsettled opinions which were there propoonded ; 
afraid of the young people being led away by great 
thoughts of themselves, pretensions, and so on. Bat 
the enthusiastic devotion of the young people themselves 
towards their matemal instmctor and friend, carried her 
triumphantly throngh every attempt to depreciate her 
influence, and eyery doubt of her soond and salntary 
teachings. And when fathers and mothers saw their 
young daughters deyelope themselves, not merely in 
outward grace and the abiHty to acquire knowledge, bat 
also in nobility and sweetness of character^ under 
Hertha's guidance, they permitted them to follow 
it still further. Many parents also candidly acknow- 
ledged her merits with regard to their children. As far 
as the children themselyes were concemed, they looked 
up to Hertha as to a being of a higher order. She stood 
amongst them like the fruitful mother-tree of the Banana 
above a group of young ofTshoots which spring up at its 
feet. Every one of her disciples called her by her name, 
and addressed her as thou; her relationship to each indi- 
yidual was of a deep personal kind ; her keen but warmly 
a£fectionate glance rested on all of them with a fostering 
power. At the same time she was never fondling and 
weak, her matemal tendemess was of a much higher 
character. 



" I have now seen * the Sibyl,* " wrote a young man, 
when describing her, " and have also been present at 
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some of her * Conversations.' She is a Christian Yala ; 
her inspirations breathe forih a sentiment kindred to 
that of every nobly beating heart, I confess that I did 
not, in the first instance, meet her withont a prejudice, 
and that I went rather in a critical spirit than wiUing to 
leam. But she has conquered me by the effect produced 
by her soul*s attitude, if I may so speak, with regard to 
the highest truth. Her beaming eyes, her simple but 
imposing demeanour, her yoice, her gestures, her silence, 
her words. Thus, her whole being, has produced upon 
me an uneffaceable impression, and has awoke in me a 
love to the true and the noble, which will henceforth 
guide me through the world^s twilight, or ignes fatuL 
She must produce an elevating effect upon every one who 
is not in soul a dwarf or a mole. She is not handsome, 
but still there is a picturesque beauty in her noble bear* 
ing, her simple but dignified costume, and I — should have 
fallen in love with her if I had dared/' 



^' You wish to know something about her appearance, 
her dress, her manners, &c.,'* wrote one of Hertha's eider 
pupils to one of her iriends. " She dresses generally in 
snow-white muslin, made up to the throat, and which, 
entirely without starch, falls in soft, rieh folds around 
her beautiful figure, — sometimes also she wears agate* 
coloured silk,— -a black mantle, of velvet in winter, 
and lace in summer, is wom on the Shoulders; with 
a small white lace coUar round the neck. Her rieh, 
gold-coloured hair, which grows naturally in soft wavy 
masses, is turned back from the temples, showing the 
beautiful growth and the etherially branching veins ; so 
that the glorious countenance, with those wonderfully 
beaming eyes, is presented freely and clearly. The hair 
simply platted behind, is fastened low on the neck, as we 
see in antique busts. She wears neither rings jaor brace- 
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lets, forherhands and arms need them not, nor any Orna- 
ment whatever, not even a flower. Frequently however, 
she will gather from the flowers in the hall and adom cur 
heads with them, for she loves to see us well and tastefully 
dressed, according to our age ; but she cannot bear to see 
US wearing fine jewelry, or colours which do notharmonise 
with each other, and any fault in taste or arrangement she 
always notices« She wishes that the outward human 
being should express the harmony of the soul ; but not 
according to old * ma bonne's/ notions that we should be 
all ' one like another/ butthat every one should endeavour 
to be entirely herseif, in a nobler manner, ' as God has 
willed iV And I confess that I take more pains, to 
please her in my exterior, than I ever did to please any 
man. She herseif attracts us by her own demeanour 
towards the noble and the beautiful, so that not many 
words are required to awaken in us a yeaming after the 
same. It comes with her to us, as of itself, in the 
Iduna-hall. She looks so stately, and, if I may so say, 
highbom, that one, at the beginning feels oneself quite 
small beside her ; one shrinks as it were, but when she 
begins to speak, when she looks on us, then there is in 
her something so tender and matemal that one is raised 
up by it, and one seems, as it were, to begin to grow ; — and 
that one -does really, at least in aspiration, after the good 
and the true, and in desire to attain to them. There are 
times when 1 feel a longing to lay my head on her knee, 
and let her see my whole soul so that she may enlighten 
it, and lift it upwards ! 

" Life and its purpose seem so great in the light where- 
with she enlightens them, and yet nevertheless the 
smallest thing, of natural endowment, disposition, or 
action, acquires a significance and value in this light. 
The whole. of life becomes clear to us in her glance. 
Many persons consider her to be stem. But I, and all 
my young friends, are profoundly acquainted with her 
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goodness. To many of us, she is more than a mother, 
taking care of our bodies, as of our souls, our health, our 
future, our happiness. Her sisters almost worship her ! *' 

It was thus that the young regarded her. We have 
abeady seen the State of Hertha's own sonl whilst she, 
developing herseif so beautifuUy, laboured for others. Un- 
happy she was not, yet neither was she happy. 

The week-day-school was a continual strain upon her 
mind, and was by no means a satisfactory labour. The 
parents were often stupid and^ unreasonable, and either 
could not or would not understand what was best in the 
education of their children. And besides this, she had 
incessantly to combat with the small worries of every-day 
life. Within herseif too, she struggled, and not always 
successfuUy, against the bittemess which her father's 
want of integrity towards her, awoke in her soul, together 
with his increasing parsimony in the house. But more 
than all, she sufFered from the unspeakable tenderness 
and anxiety which she feit for Yngve, as his letters 
betrayed more and more the cruel want which he feit of 
her and of a home, and as it became more and more 
evident to her that hishealth was suffering in consequence. 

He wrote less frequently, and a certain painful depres- 
sion was often perceptible in his letters, however rieh they 
might otherwise be in the life of affection and thought. 

It was an understood' thing between the two friends, 
that if any change took place in the mind of the Chief 
Director with respect to themselves, Hertha should 
lose no time in making it known to Yngve, and that he 
should then immediately return. But year after year had 
gone on and no change had occurred which would justify 
Hertha in recalling Yngve# Seven years had thus passed 
since the day when they plighted to each other their faith 
in life, and in death, and had been obliged to part^ and 
Hertha was now no longer young. 

At this time came another of those letters from 
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Yngve, which without uttering a complaint, nevertheless 
caused Hertha to press her hand upon her heart, as if she 
feit there an agonising pain, whilst the tears slowly filled 
those sorrowful eyee, which seemed to gaze into distance. 
After this letter ehe säte down and wrote : 

** Yngve, come home ! Come home, beloved friend ! 
I cannot bear any longer to be separated from you, to see 
you suffer and to ezperience in myself, because you suffer, 
feelings which are like pangs of conscience. For I see, 
Yngve, though you do not say so, that you are ill, both soul 
and body. Oh ! come back, andlet me once more be your 
physician ; it will make me alsoyoung again, and God will 
once more bless what you once called my * power of healing/ 

'' I have nothing new to teil you, as regards my home ; 
eyerything remains unaltered as far as my father is con- 
cemed ; or if either looks darker, more impossible, because 
his temper i^ evidently more morose of late, — but still, still 
I say, ' Yngye, come home ! * A ][>resentiment, an inex- 
plicable presentiment, a trembling but delicious presenti- 
ment teils me that we soon, soon shall be united to part 

no more. This life is short, and come back beloved 

Yngve ! Your mother prays for this with your 

" Hertha." 



To this summons Yngve replied by fixing the time for 
his retum; the exact day he could only state on his 
retum to Sweden. In about six weeks he would 
be there. 

From the moment that Hertha with certainty could 
look forward to Yngve*s retum, a quiet peace and joy 
settled down in her soul. During the spring-life which 
the thought of this gave birth to in her whole being, a 
new youth, as it were, blossomed within her. The beauti- 
ful form, which had 3eemed somewhat to stoop and 
become attenuated« resumed its rounder contour ; every- 
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thing about her seemed to become brighter, — even the 
temper of her father, who, now that his daughter no longer 
needed money from him, but almost entirely fumished 
the house-keeping funds from her own means, ceased to 
interfere with her private affairs, 

Yngve*8 gentle mother, whose increasing weakness 
evidently showed that she was not long for this world, 
revived anew in the prospect of her beloved son's retum, 
and she had now no other wish than to live to see him 
united t^ Hertha, the daughter of her heart. 

Whilst Hertha' s home exhibits this cheerfol aspect, and 
she herseif awaits Yngve's retnm with a throbbing heart, 
and assisted by her young sisters arranges everything in 
the house as beautifully and charmingly as possible for 
his welcome, we will give ourselves a moment*s repose, 
and inquire after old friends and acquaintance at 
Kungsköping and see what changes seven years have made 
amongst them. 

The last time, that we and our readers made a round 
of calls in Kungsköping, they may remember that we found 
Ingeborg Uggla, and Doctor Hedermann together, and 
he (the wicked Dr.) caused her a sleepless night pondering 
about " the question '^ which he had to ask her. 

As we have an especial little friendship for Ingeborg 
we will betake ourselves first to her in our round of 
inquiries in Kungsköping. 






TALK UNDER AN UMBRELLA. 

QÜESTIONS ABOÜT A DROMEDAEY. 



After the evening'g conversation which we have already 
related in our '* short visits/' Dr. Hedermann remained 
absent from Ingeborg*s home for several days. She 
began to fancy that he had forgotten her, and the questLon 
which he wished to ask, and this grieved her more than 
she was willing to confess even to herseif. She was 
therefore glad to dissipate her uneasy feelings by actiye 
employment. And this she found daily in the so-called^ 
"Children's Dormitory/' which had been instituted by 
the doctor immediately after the fire and placed under 
Ingeborg*s charge. Thither went Ingeborg daily, whilst 
her mother sighed over all those new fashioned under- 
takings which converted young ladies into servant maids, 
** and prevented all good raatches " in the woHd. 

One day Ingeborg went to her " Children*s Dormitory *' 
without observing that the sky looked threatening and 
cloudy, and therefore without an umbrella. When she 
reached the children's-home, it began both to rain and 
snow, She ordered a fire to be lighted, and let the small 
creatures gather round it. She took up a little weeping 
child, which probably missed its own mother's loving care, 
and walked up and down the room with it, softly rocking 
it in her arms; and on her warm bosom it soon was 
hushed. 

The fire bumed and crackled cheerfully; the little 
children chattered and played merrily on the floor in its 
blaze, and the little fellow slept sweetly, resting his head 
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on Ingeborg*8 breast« The cheerful comfort of the time 
stole into her heart. She feit with joy what it was which 
would help her to overcome all its disquietude ; silently 
thanked God, and clasped with still deeper feeling the 
little slumberer more closely in her arms. 

" Childless, and yet a mother/* whispered she to her- 
seif; and whilst tears, not of pain, feil npon the sleeping 
little one, she softly sang — words which the moment and 
her own feelings improvised — 

Though I without husband or children may live, 

A inother I still may be, 
For the Mend of all children, the Saviour, may glye 

Eis Mendless, poor children to me 1 

Thus sang Ingeborg softly to herseif, casting everynow 
and then an inquiring glance at the window, against which 
pattered the down-pouring rain, and remembering^thrft 
she had not brought an umbrella with her, and that her 
mother wonld soon be expecting her home to dinner. 
But her üneasiness was soon relieved, for, as good luck 
would have it, she saw Dr. Hedermann Coming up the 
Street with a large umbrella, and presently both he 
and the. umbrella were in the room. The children set 
up a shout of joy, sprang forward to meet him, and clung 
round his knees. He gave a friendly recognition to Inge- 
borg, set his umbrella down in a comer, and seated him- 
self before the fire, whilst, with evident enjoyment, he 
permitted the children to climb his knees, his arms, his 
Shoulders, and there perform every kind of evolution- 
Of Ingeborg he took no further notice, nor said a word 
to her. 

But when, after having laid the little one from her arms 
upon the bed, and had some conversation with the woman 
who had the charge of the establishment, she was ready 
to go home, the doctor hastily shook himself free of his 
young swarm, with a good-natured slap right and left, 
and rising up, let them all tumble helter-skßlter around 
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hitn. He then took up his great umbrella, and, without 
a Word, followed Ingeborg out. 

Away went both through the pelting rain, and the doctor 
held his umbrella over Ingeborg. 

'* I am afraid that you will be wet on my account, Dr. 
Hedermann/' said Ingeborg, casting an uneasy glance at 
the doctor's wet left Shoulder. 

The doctor made no answer, nor yet altered the position 
of the umbrella, and Ingeborg, with a beating heart, had 
a presentiment that the important question was Coming. 
At length he spoke and said : 

" I have a question to put to you, Miss Ingeborg, but 
— will you give me a true, honest answer ?" 

" Yes, certainly, as far as I can," replied Ingeborg, with 
an anxiety which was evident in her voice. 
' " Very well," continued he gravely. " Teil me, then, 
ig it true that you — laughed at me and turned me into 
ridicule with your young friends ? *' 

After a pause, Ingeborg replied : " Yes— it is true — 
but — it was many years ago." 

" Is it true,*' continued the doctor as before, " that you 
called me a dromedary or a camel ? I don't remember 
which of the two animals ? " 

** Yes, it is true,'* again said Ingeborg, with buming 
cheeks and eyes füll of tears; ''but, Dr. Hedermann, it 
was not out of malice, but from thoughtless, girlish gaiety, 
called forth by a something peculiar in your carriage and 
manner when you first came to the town. If you only 
knew how often, since then, I have been ashamed of that 
stupid talk, such as young girls often indulge in, merely 
for the sake of a little laughter, or to say something which 
they think is amusing, how I have repented of it, you would 
forgive me, and not think ill of me, nor consider me un- 
grateful, because I then — did notknow you— did not " 

Ingeborg could not finish what she would say, because 
of her tears. 
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" I don*t think very badly of you," said the doctor, in a 
low voice ; " I think it was very natural that a yonng, 
pretty, and indulged girl should consider a great shaggy 
figure Uke me laughable, and " 

" But," interrupted Ingeborg eamestly, " I was then a 
thoughtless, worldly child, and could not judge of people, 

could not understand " Again poor Ingeborg was 

unable to proceed. 

" I believe you," said the doctor, " and now — ^now We 
are changed, judge diflferently — eh ? " 

" Yes, very differently ! " was all Ingeborg could reply. 

*' I believe you/' said he again, ** and I thank you, Miss 
Ingeborg, for having so candidly answered my questions. 
And now we are at your home, and you must go and dress 
fbr the great ball at X. this evening." 

" No, we are not going there ; my mother has consented 
to let US stay at home." 

" Then you will be at home this evening ? ** 

" Yes." 

" Will you See anybody ? " 

" If any friend comes he will be welcome." 

" Do you regard me as a friend ? " 

" Yes, one of the best ; especially since you have asked 
me this question." 

** Indeed ! Well, but — if I had yet another question 
to ask you ? But I will reserve that tili evening." 

" And you are no longer angry with me ; you don*t 
believe me any longer to be one of those ' fine and falsa 
souls,* unworthy, ungrateful " 

" I'U teil you what I think of you — ^in the evening," 
said he, and leffc Ingeborg with a look which betrayed 
neither anger nor yet an unforgiving spirit. 
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In the evening, the very same evening on which the 
great ball was given, io which Ingeborg and her mother 
were invited, Mrs« Uggla saie in her small, handsomely 
fumished drawing-room, shaking herseif in her arm- 
chair, with her snufif-box in her hand, and a most moum- 
fol expression of counienance, coniemplating her daughter, 
who sat at a little work-table, busy hemming coarse towels. 
The coarse work contrasied with the delicate white hand 
which flew over it in the rapid movement of the needle, 
with the elegant needlewoman herseif, and the room in 
which she säte, which was splendidly fumished with the 
addition of many small needless articles of luxury, and of 
which the temperature was almost too warm, whilst it 
agreeably breathed forth the fragrance of ^' Eau de 
Portugal/' which Mrs. Uggla kept near her in a scent- 
bottle. 

Mrs. Uggla säte and looked at her daughter, sighed and 
took snuff, and thought of the extraordinary times ia 
which we live^ which make young ladies of good family, 
like maid-servants, and let them hem coarse towels instead 
of doing elegant embroidery and beautiful work, and which 
now caused Ingeborg to sit there with red eyes, making 
no figure at all, instead of, like the other young ladies of 
the town^ looking brilliant in their ball-dresses, ready for 
the great ball at X. Mrs. Uggla sighed deeply, looked at 
Ingeborg, and thought ; ** she*ll never make a good match I 
It is all over for that, now ! " 

At that very moment a ring was heard at the door. 
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" Who can that be ? " said Mrs. Uggla, annoyed, " it 
must be some beggar or other/* 

But it was Dr. Hedermaim, one of the persons whom 
Mrs, Uggla liked best to see in the world, but who was 
never accustomed to visit her at this time of day. When 
she had expressed her astonishment and delight at this 
visit, the doctor said : — 

" I found it was so excessively stupid to sit at home by 
myself, that I thought I would come here and see whether 
I could have any supper with you. But if you will have 
me you must let me have pancakes for supper.*' 

There are people who are always welcome; and if 
Mrs. Uggla had received a grand present, she could 
hardly have been better pleased than by this request of 
the doctor, because Mrs. Uggla had at the bottom a true 
Swedish housewife*s heart, and to this nothing is more 
welcome, nothing gives greater delight, than to entertain 
a friend. She therefore rose up with unusual alacrity 
to give Orders for supper, and to have pancakes baked. 

Dr. Hedermann seated himself opposite Ingeborg, and 
asked her to lay aside her work, saying in a voice which 
betrayed deep emotion : 

" You answered my question so honestly this moming, 
Miss Ingeborg, that it gives me courage to come forward 
with another, which may seem foolhardy enough, — but 
still in any case, I am certain that you will give me an 
honest and true answer." 

Ingeborg feit unable either to answer or to look up, 
But when the doctor seemed to be waiting for her reply, 
she said : — 

**Well? The question?" 

" Can you like me ? " 

Ingeborg let fall her work and looked at him with her 
clear, honest eyes, and as she replied : 

^* Yes, that I can." 

" Fancy me, as your husband ? " 
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*' Ye»," »aid Ingeborg, as before. 

" Is it possible is it actnally possible ? " said the 

doctor, astomBhed and affected; "but I must believe it 

when you nay the deuce ! — I Bhall say thou, ever after 

this — when thou teilest me so, and lookest at me witb those 
eyes, and my blessed, sweet Ingeborg, I would teil tbee 
how happy it makes me, but — hang me ! — I can't do it ! " 
And the doctortook Ingeborg*s band and pressed it to his 
Ups, to his tearful eyes, and held it between his two great 
hands, as he continoed : 

"Look you, child, it is a wonderful thing, a very 
wonderful thiug that such a great, rough sort of fellow as 
I am, should yet always have taken a fancy to fine ladies, 
shonld have liked their society, and have had pleasure in 
the elegances with which they Surround themselves, and 
yet which I myself would not give a pinch of snuff for, 
when I look at the thing for itself. But now that has 
been my weakness, and whenever I have thought of a 
wife, I have looked about for a woman as delicate as a 
real pearl set in gold, but yet at the same time a true 
human beingin heart and deed, who could put up with the 
rough as well as preserve the smooth in life. I became 
several years ago in love with such a pearl set in gold, I 
loved her almost to adoration. She allowed herseif to be 
worshipped by me, then made a fool of me behind my 
back, with another lover as fine and false as she was. 
When I first discovered this, I became iU, then angry, 
afterwards bitter, and afraid of elegant, fine ladies ; I 
suspected them altogether of being false, and became an 
enemy to them — excepting when I became their physician. 
And when I feil in love with you, Miss Ingeborg, pretty 
nearly fifteen years ago, I revenged myself on your and on 
my own weakness by finding fault with you, until the time 
when you had that afiection of the eyes ; then I saw a 
•omething in the depth of those eyes, a something which 
affdcted me, and made me tender-hearted. I fancied that 
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I saw there an angel with imprisoned wings, glancing 
forth with heavenly serenity from the mists which sought 
to dim its countenance. But I did not believe what I had 
Seen, did not believe my own feelings, until the reality of 
your life convinced me that you were the woman whom I 
sought, fine as a true pearl set in gold, and at the same 
time a real human being in heart and in deed, an angel in 
goodness, a noble, truthful woman ; and the only thing 
that I now wonder at is, that I actually have found such a 
one, and that such a woman can actually take a fancy to 
and like me !'* 

"O! Dr. Hedermann!" 

" Call me David, and say thou to me, or I will run 
away ! " 

*'If thou didst but know," resumed Ingeborg, with 
quiet tears, " how much more wonderful it seems to me 
that thou canst like me, who was so deceitful, so fuU of 
faults, and besides no longer young." 

" Young enough for me," said the doctor. " Thou art 
ten years younger than I am, and a thousand times 
more lovely in my eyes now than before. And it is to 
me most difficult to comprehend how thou really canst 
Hkeme!" 

" But do you then believe me still to be a thoughtless 
giddy girl ?" said Ingeborg, cheerfuUy ; " let me then teil 
you how you — I beg pardon, thou didst convert me. When 
I had that sad affection of the eyes, which threatend to pro- 
duce blindness, and thou wast my physician, I was so 
deeply affected by thy kindness, thy care for me ; and 
when I owed the restoration of my sight to thee, I saw in 
thy eyes that which I never forgot. Thy conversation ; 
thy example, thy whole life became beacons to me and 
helped me by degrees, to free myself from the fetters 
wherewith custom, and my good mother's mistaken tender- 
ness had bound me to the mere emptiness of life. I never 
loved it ; I hungered and thirsted after something better, 
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but knew not what, until thou showedst me Üie way. Since 
then I bave silently foUowed thee as far as I was able^ 
but without any bope of being ablc to overtake thee, often 
made unhappy by tliy bitterness and mistrust of me, but 
yet more happy in the newduties which thou hast pointed 
out to me in a life for others, than I bad ever before been 
for a moment, whilst I lived merely for myself." 

'' And thou art not afraid of a life of labour with me, 
Ingeborg? For I will not conceal from thee, that I 
regard myself as one of our Lord*8 hunible Stewards on 
earth, and all that I have obtained from him of spiritual 
or physical good, I must employ in bis Service ; I do not 
like spending money in dinners and expensive wines, and 
such imnecessaries, but desire to live a simple, frugal life 
as one of our father's labourers on earth. Art thou not 
afraid of this^ Ingeborg ? Thou art not accustomed to it." 

*^ I shall soon become so, if thou consider me worthy to 
share it with thee/' 

"And thou canst fully trust thyself to me? — I am 
snappish and odd sometimes — ^very queer tempered, — say 
cutting things — wilt thou not be afraid of me ? " 

" If I am so, I shall teil thee." 

" But if I get angry, unreasonable ? '* 

" Then, I shall try to break thee of it." 

" Well Said, Ingeborg ! Thanks for the proraise. Thy 
courteousness and gentleness will be my correctors. I 
will put myself under their teaching. 

" Now look," continued the doctor, " suddenly assum- 
ing a humorous gaiety, " when a dromedary or camel will 
take bis driver upon bis back, he falls down on bis knees 
before him, as I do, and the other places himself on his 
Shoulder, tlius, and takes the bridle in his band, and 
then the obedient dromedary rises^ and is guided by 
that band, even though it be the weak band of a woman^ 
and }ie carries her to the Herberg, tbrough the desert of 
the World, thus." 
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And so saying, Dr. Hedermann lifted Ingeborg upon 
his Shoulder and marched with her along the röom. 

No wonder that Mrs. Uggla, who at that moment 
entered and beheld this extraordinary " undertaking," 
beUeved that the doctor was gonemad, and was very 
near falling into a fit from sheer terror. But when 
she saw Ingeborg's calm and smiling countenance, she 
stood stock-still with the door in her band, whilst the 
doctor exclaimed gaily to her : 

"We are only rehearsing a scheme which we have 
agreed upon carr}dng out through the whole of our lives. 
I am a sort of dromedary which has undertaken to carry 
Ingeborg through the desert joumey, and Ingeborg will 
be my gracious leader and governor, yet with the proviso 
that Ingeborg's mother gives us her blessing on our 
way." 

" Let me descend, my dromedary," said Ingeborg; " my 
mother does not understand the joke." 

" Then we will explain it to her in eamest ! " said the 
doctoif, as he obeyed Ingeborg, and tüming to her mother, 
explained what had taken place, besought Ingeborg's 
band, and her mother's blessing with such cordial feeling, 
that Mrs. Uggla, both affected and astonished, had neither 
words nor opportunity to express the many doubts which 
she feit with regard to the match, nor yet her amaze- 
ment at the way in which it had been brought about. 
Mrs. Uggla really had never thought of Dr. Hedermann 
as her son-in-law, and she considered him, in fact, not 
altogether comme ilfaut, as her daughter's husband. But 
she had too much respect for him, and his medical skill 
to let this be observed. 

" But he is not a nobleman ! '* said she, sighing to Inge- 
borg, when they were alone. 

" But he is an honourable man and the best of men ! " 

said Ingeborg, "and mamma's daughtcr will be happy 

with him." 

1.1 
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** And he is a wealthy man — lives in his own house — 
the towns-people will say that Ingeborg has made a good 
match!" sighed Mrs. Uggla in petto, with a sense of 
consolation. 

She was one of the old school, the good lady, and firmly 
adhered to the old style. 



A WEDDING AT KUNGSKOPING. 

WHAT THE TOWNS-PEOPLE SAID. 



Dr. Hedehmann so hurried on the publication of the 
banns and the marriage that in one month after the 
evening we have just described he led his own Ingeborg 
into his own house as his wife, and he made Ingeborg's 
mother such handsome presents on this occasion, that she 
almost forgot to sigh because he was not a nobleman. 
But then on the other band he played her, on that very 
wedding-day, such a trick as she never forgot, and hardly 
ever forgave him. For instead of following the old 
Swedish custom, not the most agreeable, according to our 
fancy, but whieh, in Mrs. Uggla's family, had always been 
the ceremonial usage at weddings, just at the very time 
when the bride ought to have vanished in a mysterious 
manner from the Uttle Company, and when Mrs. Uggla 
was giving significant hints to Ingeborg on the subject, 
what should the doctor do, but takes it into his head to 
play the part of dromedary, snatch up his bride, place 
her on his Shoulder, and carry her oflf before the eyes of all ! 

Ingfjborg's cheerful and consoling words to her mother, 
" We sluill soon come and see you again, mamma ! " had 
very Uttle consolation in them as she beheld Ingeborg 
placed in a covered carriage, wrapped up in a cloak 
of the doctor's, who then stepped into the carriage, 
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and away it drove rapidly with them — nobody knew 
where ! 

Mrs. Uggla would have distressed herseif horribly at 
this sort of abduction, had not Mimmi Svanberg, who 
was present at the wedding, and had been admitted into 
the plot, comforted her somewhat by the assurance that 
this mode of proeedure was modern and imiversally 
practised in England and America, and would soon be the 
fashion in this country also. Mimmi Svanberg laughed 
so heartily at the whole thing, and talked so about the 
story of Pluto and Proserpine, that Mrs. Uggla really 
began to think that the affair was not so terrible after 
all, and was ready to smile atMimmi's joke, and promised 
not to trouble herseif at all as to what the Kungsköping 
people might say about the matter. 

The Kungsköping people were not very well pleased with 
the wedding, which was carried on so quietly and silently 
that they had hardly time to know anything about it before 
it was aU over, and the doetor had gone oflf with his wife. 
And when the new-married couple after a few weeks' 
absence retumed to the town, and instead of paying visits 
or sending out great invitations, as the Kungsköping 
people had calculated upon, continued to live wholly in 
stillness and quietness, occupying themselves with the 
poor and the sick of the town, rather than with its well- 
to-do inhabitants, the people of Kungsköping began to 
grumble, and say all kinds of things about " meanness," 
and want of " knowledge of life," and that " the doetor 
was a tyrant to his wife, and that she would be very glad 
to see people if she dared ; " and in short, it is impossible 
to say what other extraordinary reports might not have 
been circulated by the townsfolks, with their corsair 
Mrs. Tupplander at their head, about the new-married 
couple, " who did not behave like other people ; " if they 
had not been driven out of their heads by another wedding, 
which was more in accordance with the honour of Kungs- 
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köping and tlie respectability of its inhabitanis. This 
was the wedding of Adelgunda Jönson and Lieutenant 
Krongranat. 

Mrs. Jönson, who was now fuUy entitled to call her 
daughter "her ladyship/' spared nothing to make the 
weddirig worthy of her daughter*s new rank and her own 
family*s respectability. 

Long before, and long after the wedding,, the people of 
Kungsköping talked with admiration of the wealth'and 
the solid luxury whicli was expended on this occasion. 
Never before in Kungsköping had so many tables been 
Seen so richly covered with silver, and with so many 
dishes, so much "fatted calf" and roast goose. And 
seldom among wedding-guests had been seen before so 
great a number of joUy, fat, and, to all appearance, sub- 
stantial and well-to-do people. The queen of the fcast, 
Mrs. Jönson, shone like a sun of warmth and gladness; 
Adelgunda in her splendid silk dress, covered with lace, 
was as fair, and round and plump, as her tender mother 
could desire, and was greatly admired by all the crowds, 
who flocked thither from far and near, to " see the bride." 

The wedding-feast lasted for five hours, healths were 
drank, and verses, composed by a Kungsköping poet, 
recited ; very beautiful poems they were said to be, but the 
following three lines only have reached us — 

She iB a turtle fair and tme, 
He is so braye, so faitbfal too, 
And both to loye pay homage due. 

And long after the wedding the standing topic of con- 
versation at every coflfee party in the town, was her new 
"ladyship," and all her new clothes, trinkets, fumi- 
ture, &c. ; and even the wedding-dishes and arrangements 
were all cooked over again by the tongues of the town, 
and served up again with variations and remarks. 
Seldom did any wedding make a gteater stir. Mrs. Tupp- 
lander only shook her head about it, and said there was 
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far too much of it — far too much ; and that it was not 
becoming to make such an ado about a wedding, when the 
bride, " her new ladyship," was in faet only a cheese- 
monger's daughter. 

But after this speech became known in the Jönson 
family, Mrs. Tupplander never again, as she had always 
done, reeeived the present of a fat goose at Michaelmas 
from Mrs. Jönson. 

The people of Kupgsköping had soon many brides and 
weddings to talk about, and one and ariother in the town 
began to suspect that the great fire, which burned down 
so many houses, had also kindled the hearts of the 
young people ; because never, in the memory of man, had 
there been so many marriages within one twelve months 
in Kungsköping, as in that which succeeded the great 
fire. Many also, besides Mrs. Tupplander, attributed to 
the family-unions, and the acquaintance which young 
people made one with another at its family-committees, 
and the mutual working together which was the result, a 
considerable share in the kindling up of these real unions. 
And perhaps they were not altogether wrong in their 
reasoning. 

In social life, as it generally exists, young people meet 
those of the other sex only in social circles, or at balls, 
where they are only able to see and become acquainted 
with each other in the most external manner, and with 
many people the meiie outw»rd.,is not the best part of 
them. Vanity-fairs are the principal scenes of their 
meeting. What wonder then that they so seldpm ap- 
proximate in a cordial and earnest manner? What 
wonder that marriage becomes, especially among the 
educated classes, more and more rare, in proportion to 
the many who are able, and perhaps who would wish to 
marry? When a winter-season in Stockholm is over, 
people hear two, or at most three marriages spoken of as 
the result of it, when at the same time many hundreds of 
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young people have fluttered about with each other at balls 
and other social pleasures. 

If the intercourse of social life were more noble, natural 
and simple, if young men and women could meet and 
becorae acquaintcd with each other, during their occu- 
pation, at their work-places, in academies, or in Christian 
societies, formed for useful and good social purposes, 
they would then be attracted to each other by the interest 
of a common worthy purpose, by noble emulation, by 
friendly mutual aid ; they would then become acquainted 
with each other, not merely by the extemal, but above all 
by the inner man, by heart, will, and ability. Then cer- 
tainly many more and much happier marriages would be 
contracted than is the case under existing circumstances, 
and tliose half, or criminal connections, which at present 
people the world with so sorrowfuUy increasing a number 
of illegitimate children, would, of a certainty, be greatly 
decreased. The true love would then have fair-play 
against the false. Whereas the latter only is favoured 
by c)ur artificial social life. 

We do not know whether the people of Kungsköping 
Said so or not, but we know that Dr. Hedermann and his 
wife, as well as the sensible Mimmi Svanberg, would not 
contradict these ideas, founded on many observations 
made beliind the scenes, by a participator in the world's 
drama of life. 

But we will now retum to our Kungsköping, to relate 
an occurrence which took place there, during the time of 
Yngve's visit to his native land, after his first short 
absence abroad, and before his second long and sorrowful 
one. 

It will, however, bc Vest introduced by the account of 
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The directors of the Kungsköping Infant- School are 
assembled, both gentlemen and ladies. 

" No, that shall not be," exclaimed Mrs. Tupplander 
with a shrill voice ; " no, I will never give my vote in her 
favour. The woman who has had an illegitimate child is 
not a fit person to be the Superintendent of the Infant- 
School. How would it look ? A pretty example would 
hers be for others to foUow ! That I know of a 
certainty." 

** But," Said Mimmi Svanborg mildly, " when she now 
sets so good an example of matemal tendemess, fulfil- 
ment of duty, industry, and many good qualities." 

" What's the use of it ? " screamed Mrs. Tupplander, 
" when she has an illegitimate child, which proves beyond 
everything how virtuous she has been. No, far better 
take Miss Von Schaf, who has no blemish on her repu- 
tation, or Mrs. Meritander, who has brought up seven 
children herseif, and is, in every respect, a meritorious 
person." , 

" But," Said the pastor's wife, " Miss Von Schaf is a 
weak woman, who has no authority, would command no 
respect, and Mrs. Meritander is too sharp-tempered and 
severe, her own children are not the best proof of her 
ability for the instruction of children. Of the three who 
are proposed for this Situation, it seems to me, that 
Amalia is incalculably the best fitted for the purpose, 
although I concede that it is an annoying circumstance 
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that she is not free from blame. But she has conducted 
herseif in an exemplary way for several years, and has 
during Mrs. N/b long illness, now for two years, attended 
both to her and the infant-school in a manner which is 
really admirable." 

" But tlien she has a blemished reputation," shrieked 
Mrs. Tupplander ; ** that is the case neither with Miss 
Von Schaf nor Mrs. Meritander. Who knows Amalia 
Hard's morits ? Very few ; but evcrybody knows that 
she has an illegitiniate child, which she has the shame- 
less — the poculiarity, I will say, of not concealing, but 
always keeping with her/* 

" But she nover goes into society/' remarked a voice ; 
it was that of Hertha. 

" What does it matter," replied Mrs. Tupplander, 
"whether she is out or in; it is quite sufficient that 
ghe has her child with her, and that it is illegimate. She 
shall never liave my support. It will be a discredit to the 
whole school. One niust pay some attention to what 
people think and say: ono niust have some regard to 
chastity and good morals. What would tlie world 
say ? " 

Many of tlie directors took Mrs. Tupplander*s view 
of the caso, and the debate began to be bot and stormy, 
when Yngve Nordin requested attention to a few words 
which he had to say. 

"Allow me to inquire; are we not all agreed that 
Amalia Il^rd is, both by her own wishcs and ability, and 
especially by her motherly disposition towards the 
children, tlie most suitable of the throe candidates for 
the Situation of t(?acher in the school ? '.' 

Many voiccs assentcd to this. 

"Very well/* continued Yngve ; " then let our objeet 
be the greatest benefit of the children, and let us take 
the best instructress for them, and leave the world to say 
what it likes." 
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" But that's nothing to the purpose/* continued Mrs. 
Tupplander in her shrill tone. " She has, as the mother 
of an illegitimate child, no right, no claim to the place, 
and — what must she be called ; what sort of name can 
she have ? " 

" Call her Mother ! " said Hertha's melodious grave 
voiee : " she has suffered enough and endured enough 
to deserve the being called so with esteem ; and I know 
that she wishes not to be called by any other name than 
Mother Ämalia, as she is already called by all the school 
children. Before God no child is illegitimate ; and it 
ought not to be called so by man. Let us all, who 
have not forfeited the world's casual esteem by a casual 
«rror, unite in giving to Amalia that support and repa- 
ration which she deserves from her later conduct ; let 
US, instead of rejecting her and her child, do them justice, 
and assist them in becoming respectable." 

**I put no cushions under crime — notl!'* again ex- 
claimed Mrs. Tupplander, and shook herseif from right 
to left ; ** but I vote for Mrs. Meritander !" 

Yngve Nordin, who seemed assiduous in calling forth 
the free expression of dissimilar opinion among the 
directors, again spoke : 

" If it be especially the rank of Mrs., as a married 
woman, in which Amalia Hard is deficient, I am war- 
ranted in making known to tiie directors, that she will 
in a couple of weeks be legally entitled to this rank. 
To-morrow the banns will be published in the Town 
Church of her marriage with the man who is father of 
her child." 

There was on this announcement a general silence 
of astonishment. Mrs. Tupplander, quite beside herseif 
with surprise, remained sitting with her ups apart 
and her eyes wide open, staring at Yngve, who 
continued : 

" Pecuniary circumstances will compel him for some 
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years to remain abroad, where he baa been fortunate 
enimgh to obtain a lucratire employment. In the mean 
time it is bis wisb to give bis bctrotbcd and bis cbild 
tbat reparation whicb a name can give^ until be is able 
to retum aud fulfil bis duty as liusband and falber. 
In tbe mean time bis wife can conduct tbe infant- 
scbool." 

" Wbo — wlio is be ? if I may ask ? '* exclaimed Mrs. 
Tupplander, beside berself with curiosity. 

" Tbat," Said Yngvc Nordin, " will be puldislied in the 
moming from the piilpit ; and any one wbo goes to cburch 
may leam it. But let us now retum U) tbe business of 
tbe meeting — the election of a mistress." 

Tbe debate was resumed, ]>ut now with incrcased 
advantage for Amalia, and finally she was elected, though 
by a small majority, because Mrs. Meritander bad various 
friends among the directors, wbo wished to bcdp her and 
her childrcn to " a living." Mrs. Tupplandcr, very red 
and very aiigry, witbdrew her name as one of tlie direc- 
tors of the infant-sch(Kd ; nor was any protcst made 
against lier doing so, nor any regret expressed. 



ANOTHER WEDDING. 



Sii.KNT as love*s whisper of pardon for past errors 
was the wedding which united Amalia Hard with Yngve's 
brother. They were marricd in her room by tlie wcU- 
known little pastor : Yngve and Hertha alone were 
present. Such was Amalia s wish. 

After the ceremony was ended, a mother bent over her 
sleeinng cbild and whispered : " My child ! niy cbild ! 
sleep now peacefuUy ; sleep sweetly ; no one hence- 
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forth will call thee illegitimate ! God has forgiven thy 
mother ! '* 

" And thy father also ! '* said a low manly voice, and 
with that Yngve's brother laid his hand on the boy's 
head. 

When Amalia rose from her knees she was clasped in 
Hertha's sisterly embrace. After that Amalia's husband 
led her up to Yngve, saying, " Let us both thank him, 
who taught me my duty towards thee and our child, and 
who rendered it possible for me henceforth to raise 
you up." 

Yngve's brother was also a handsome young man, but 
of a weaker character than his elder, manlier brother. 

" Let US now eat and drink on the affair ! " said the 
little pastor cheerfuUy, " because there cannot be a real 
Swedish wedding without both eating and drinking ; and 
it does not do to hurry over marriages as those mad 
people, the English and the Americans, do; just get the 
ring on the bride's finger, then into a carriage, and drive 
away to the world's end. No : let us follow our forefathers' 
jog-trot manners; they never forgot, on any suitable 
oceasion, both to eat and to drink; and, therefore, do 
you now follow me to the bridal feast !" 

And with that the pastor went out, down stairs, and led 
the little Company into the school-room, which they found 
sanded and strewn with fir-twigs, and in the niiddle a well- 
covered table, at which Mimmi Svanberg and the pastor's 
wife were very busy. 

This was a surprise for Amalia and Hertha. But 
there is no need for us to say how agreeable was the 
entertainment, spiced as it was with good-will and 
cordiality. 

On the aftemoon of the same day, Yngve departed with 
his younger brother, the former to be re-called by Hertha 
whenever she could give him the hope of a favourable 
tum in their affairs, as regarded the fature. 
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The people of Kungsköping, who in our story occupy 
the place of chorus in the Greek drama, made many edi- 
fying and moral reflections upon this marriage, which 
upon the whole was approved of, as quite in order, 
although Mrs. Uggla and many other good souls shook 
their heads as to its future prospects. Amalia in the 
mean time rose in the regards and favour of the town, and 
Mrs. Tupplander's enmity was stranded upon her good 
conduct and the stedfastness of her friends. 

With respect to our other friends and acquaintance in 
Kungsköping during the last seven years, we may state that 
Mimmi Svanberg continued to be the councillor and the 
helper of all in the town, whence she was called by varioua 
of her friends, " the town-councillor." We see her always 
active ; now with a myrtle crown for a bride ; now present 
at a funeral ; now making a coUection for a cripple who 
needed the water-cure ; now with a little bündle of coffee 
and sugar and fine bread under her cloak, hastening forth 
in the twilight to take a little joy into a poor home ; er 
at a great ball amid joke and earnest, enticing people to 
help one another, without their being aware of it. Always 
cheerful, always kind, spinning a multitude of threads of 
mercy, on purpose to catch somebody in tliem, she 
•seemed to be always devising some new joyous mode of 
obliging people, and showing how happy any one may be 
by so doing. 

Many wondered how Mimmi Svanberg with only small 
means herseif could yet have the opportunity of doing so 
much for others. 

" My means," said she on one occasion, with a smile in 
reply to such a remark, '* are human hearts, and our 
Lord's help.*' 

And, after all, these ought to be the surest funds. But 
one must first put trust in them. 

Eva Dufva blossomed as a rose at the parsonage, 
embraced with unspeakable love by her adopted parents. 
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dividing the day between healthy domestic duties under 
the guidance of the pastor's wife, and affecdonate attention 
to her new parents, " for," wrote Mrs. Dahl to one of her 
friends, "when the evening comes and I go into my 
comfortable Chamber to rest after the labour of the day, a 
pair of small arms are thrown around my neck, and a 
sweet rosy mouth whispers into my ears caressingly a 
pleasant name, and I feel myself a mother, and know that 
life is rieh and delightful. I have never been so happy, 
especially now that I have Maria with me." 

The good, active pastor's wife Jbad actually now the 
happiness of having two daughters in the house, " and 
that is something," said she, happy in having two, but 
still longing after more. She was, besides this, always 
endeavouring after a better locale for the infant-school, 
but she always met with a multitude of difficulties, which 
were the more to be lamented, because the number of 
children in the school continually increased after Mother 
Amalia had the management, and after the little singer 
Mina, with the clear voice, and the clear, pious eyes, 
taught the children such delightful songs. 

In the mean time the town was rebuilt, and the family- 
imions extended and flourished thereby, knitting up re- 
lationship between the wealthy and the poor; knitting 
up here and there among its members a real union in 
marriage, or a bond of friendship, such as might satisfy 
the warm heart's need. Such was the friendship which 
grew up between the Countess P. and Mimmi Svanberg, 
beautifying the lives of both, and continuing even when 
the latter was married — but of this somewhat later. 

Professor Methodius had not yet been able to get his 
System into Operation, and the first sheet of his great 
work had been set up by the printer no less than seven 
times. 

The Protocol Secretary, N. B., had not yet finished his 
book against ladies-societies. Bumour began to say that 
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he himself was in a fair way to enter into a private ladies' 
Society — ^that he was intending to get married ! 

But wilt thou See, friendly reader, at the eud of these 
seren years (and as a consolation for all the bitter and 
caustic things which have been said in this book against 
matrirnony), a really happy married couple, then look into 
the home of Dr. Hedennann and his Ingeborg. She 
always busy, domestic, ready alike for rough or for srnooth 
— he, happy to sit beside her witli a son and a daughter 
on his knees, and gazing with a love which borders upon 
reverence on his gentle wife, whose " camel ** or " drome- 
dary " he every now and then does himself the honour to 
become, either when Ingeborg is not strong, or not in a 
condition to walk far. 

" But what does it matter ? " says she ; " I am really so 
happy, after all ! ** 

She is her husband's help, not only at home, but also 
in his life, as- a good Citizen, in her oversight of poor 
children, and of the doctor's excellent institutions 
for them. 

Mrs. Uggla, who cannot any longer sigh over the sc^ven 
Miss Dufvas and their future, as at this time four are 
married, two are adopted at the parsonage, and the 
parents have now only one left at home, whom they 
would not part with at any price, — Mrs. Uggla, who sees 
her daughter happy and in the best possible circuin- 
stances, almost worshipped by the best of husbands, 
whose only fault is that of being sometimes " rather 
queer,** does not rightly know what she, at the present time, 
has to sigh about. She has begun therefore to trouble 
herseif about all the children which Ingeborg may prb- 
bably have, and to sigh over the future, esi)ecially if they 
should be daughters. 

All the people of Kungsköping had a great deal to gay 
about I[ertha*s educational institution, and especially 
about the evening Conversations of which we have already 
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Bpoken; but in the mean time, she acquired more and more 
consequence in the town, and people became generally 
agreed in the opinion that the week-day school was excel- 
lent, and that the Conversation-lessons might be very 
useful as practice in foreign languages. The young people 
of the town regarded Hertha as a sort of Sibyl to whom 
they silently or openly propounded all important ques- 
tions. They asked themselves, "What would Hertha 
say ? " 
And now we will retum to 
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HOBNING. 

♦ 



Hertha's home was prepared as for a festival ; the 
clear blue sky of midsummer and its blazing sun which 
"came forth like a bridegroom from bis Chamber, and 
rejoiced himself as a hero to run bis course," glanced in 
through the open Windows of the Iduna-hall ; brilliant 
butterflies fluttered in upon the wings of fresh warm 
Summer breezes, to salute the lilacs and lilies of the 
Valley, which exhaled and difibsed fragrance around the 
beautiful image of the goddess of youth. It is a glorious 
midsummer moming. 

Do you see that tall and noble woman, who in snow- 
white attire Stands in the beautiful room as its priestess ? 
The breeze plays with the light, black-lace mantle, which 
falls from her Shoulders, and caresses with a rejoicing 
breath a countenance, which, though no longer young, is 
nevertheless possessed of beauty — of a peculiar pictu- 
resque beauty. The eyes and forehead, especially, are 
unusually füll of expression, whilst the bitter expression 
of the mouth is softened at this moment by a quiet, 
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melancholy smile. It is Hertha, and Hertha experts 
Tngre home. This day, this very moming he is expected. 
And as Freya, of old, took an oath of eTerything in natnre 
ihat it shonld not hurt her beloved son, so seemed Hertha 
at this moment to conjore them all to join with her in 
welcoming Yngve, her firiend, her soal*s bridegroom, and 
to beautify his retnm home. She looked on the beanti- 
fol plants, on the stataes, on all which made the Idona- 
hall a temple for the soul, on the bntterflies, and up to 
the clear blue sky, with a new love, becaose Yngve woold 
soon see them in this room, and she, as it were, admo- 
nished them to be more beautiful than ever to receire 
him, for all that was hers was his also. Many, many 
ihings on earth at the same time circnmscribed her joy 
and her hope, but her soul at this moment, rising above 
every oppressive fetter, ascended in a song of thanksgiving 
to the Father in heaven for all that she had won and for 
the wealth of this moment on earth. As a strong tree 
raises itself again after the storm and lifts its head 
aloft and spreads out anew its branches as a shelter 
for the birds of heaven, so did Hertha raise herseif after 
the confiict of so many years, füll of thanksgiying, of 
power and will to comfort and to bless. 

Her yonng sisters entered attired in their best ; tbey 
also expected Yngve witU eager yearning; for it would 
make Hertha so happy. 

" How handsome you are to-day," said they, embracing 
her ; ** you look like a bride and like a priestess at the 
same time.'' 

** Hush, hush, flatterers ! " said Hertha, clasping them 
in her arms, ** you must not spoil me. Where is our little 
mother ? " 

It was thus that Yngve's mother was spoken of by the 
danghters of the house. 

She too entered from her room, not nnlike a happy 
shadow, so pale, bat yet at the same time so fuU of 
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delicious joy, in so soon being able to see her beloved 
son. . 

Breakfast was sei out in the Iduna-hall, in the midst 
of lilacs and deliciously fragrant lilies of the Valley. 
The table was eovered with the most exquisite delicacies 
which a country life affords; nothing was wanting to 
complete the whole but the warm morning beverage, — this 
waited for Yngve's arrival. Everything seemed to wait 
for Yngve. 

That was in the morning at Hertha's home. 



At this very time, a scene of quite another character 
was witnessed at about three English miles' distance. A 
steamboat was seen burning on lake Wener. It was 
making way towards the nearest land. The shore 
towards which the steamer was advancing was covered 
with forest, uninhabited, and wild. The peasants of the 
neighbourhood lay as yet sunk in their Sabbath morning 
sleep, and such few as had become aware of the fatal mis- 
chance, were a long time in getting the boats of the shore 
in action. The occurrence of any accident to a steam- 
boat is so rare in Sweden, that people are just as little 
prepared for it as they would be for an explosion of the 
moon. 

It was one of the canal-steamers on its way from 
Götheborg through the coimtry, which had this morning 
taken fire. The passengers, who had been woke out of 
their sleep by the outbursting of the flames, found them- 
selves, as they rushed on deck, enveloped in fire. The 
boats on board were found to be unfit for service, but 
the land was near at hand: they were making rapid 
way towards it, and all still hoped. Suddenly, however, 
it Struck ; the engine ceased to work, and the fire increased 
on all sides. They were not many fathoms from land, 
but the water around the vessel was too deep for any to 
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get to shore, excepting such as could swim. An awful 
and heart-rending confusion prevailed, amid which pale 
mothers besought men to save their children. 

One of the men sprang upon one of the paddle-boxes, 
and cried aloud : " All here who can* swim, do as I do I *' 

And with these words he threw himself into the water ; 
then tuming towards the vessel, he called to a young 
mother, who stood by the gunwale with her child on her 
arm, " Jump overboard I I will catch you, and swim with 
you and your child to land. Don't be afraid !'' 

She followed his injunction, just as the flames caught 
her dress, and he swam with her to the shore. Another 
young man followed his example at the same moment, 
and yet two others. The'se four brave men swam to and 
from the vessel, saving all who could not save themselves. 
The first young man, who was the most energetic and the 
best swimmer of all, rescued in this manner no less than 
fourteen persona, mostly women and children. His cor- 
dial manners and great courage — the animated glances of 
his unusually fine eyes — his coolness and skill — all con- 
tributed to give him the confidence of every one ; the 
chief hope of all seemed to be centred in him. The 
work of rescue had been carried forward so rapidly and 
so successfuUy, that not a Single life was lost, either 
among the passengers or the steamer's Company, nor yet 
even injured ; and although they were compelled to see 
from the shore the vessel burn to the water's edge, and 
many had to deplore the loss of their property, yet the 
predominating feeling at this moment was that of having 
been rescued from a terrible sudden death, and of grati- 
tude towards the brave men who had saved them. 

One of these saviours, however, the most active of 
them, did not hear the thanks which were given to him. 
He lay, a little apart from the throng, upon the mossy 
turf of the forest, and a clear stream of blood poured 
from his mouth over the moss and the ling. His cheeks. 
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lately crimsoned as by the flush of fever, now were ashy 
pale, and those beautiful eyes were closed as in the sleep 
of death. Silent and tenified, the lately saved throng 
gathered around him ; the women weeping, because he 
was dying from the efforts he had made on behalf of 
themselves and their children. Yet an attentive observer 
might have remarked, from his sanken cheeks, that 
death had long before begun its work in him and 
undermined his health. Still however, he is beautiful, as 
he lies there with his well-developed ehest, bared to the 
wind, and the drenched, rieh, dark-brown hair thrown 
back from the pure forehead. The dark pine-trees ex- 
tended quietly over him their waving branches, as if they 
would shelter him from the hot beams of the sun. 

" Who is he ?" asked all aloud, or in an imder tone. 
" His dress looks like that of a foreigner, but his speeeh 
and his countenance, with its good, manly expression, are 
Swedish.'* . 

** My brother ! my brother ! " exclaimed a voice of deep 
anguish, and a young man pressed through the crowd, flung 
himself upon the groimd beside the apparently djdng man, 
and laid his ear to his heart. He again sprung up and 
exclaimed : " Take care of him ! Let nobody remove 
him from this place before I retum ! " 

And with these words he rushed through the forest in 
the direction of Kungsköping. 

The remainder stood irresolute round the pale young 
man. Grateful hands wiped the blood from his Ups, and 
bathed his temples with water from the cold forest-spring. 
He lay quite still with closed eyes, and they knew not 
whether he was alive or dead ; they could not perceive 
that he breathed. But to remove him they dared not. 
In the mean time the greater number of the people began 
to proceed to the town, because they could thence send 
help, and besides, each one had to care for himself and 
}iis to find lodgings, dry clothes, etc. On the other hand. 
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the peasants of the surrounding district coUected and 
formed a close circle around the young man, who seemed 
to have bled to death, or to contemplate the vessel which 
lay upon the mirror-like lake, with extinguished engine« 
fires, but still buming huU. 

They talked about Yngve. 

" He is certainly dead/' said one. " He ought not to 
lie here," said another, " He ought to be carried to the 
town, to the doctor," said a third. 

"Do not touch him!" cried one of the women whom 
he had saved, and who faithfully kept watch by his side : 
" the effusion of blood would begin afresh, and he would 
die by the way. We must wait ; of a certainty some one 
will soon come to him from the town/' And she related 
to the astonished listening people the noble achievements 
of the stranger that mortiing* 

They waited in silence; the sun ascended higher in 
the heavens, and penetrated the thick forest with his 
beams. It grew very hot. The throng talked together 
in a low voice : 

" What a pity for the young man !" said one woman J 
*^ he looks just like one of God's angels! " 

" A brave fellow ! '* said an old peasant, '* and one of 
the gentlefolks, too. It would be a good thing to have 
many such in the oountry if the enemy came." 

The sun rose higher and higher, and the pine-tree 
branches no longer sheltered the dying man from its 
liery rays. " We cannot stay here the whole day," said 
the peasants ; " we must go home, but we will first carry 
him into the nearest cottage." 

** Wait I '* still besought the faithful watcher ; " wait a 
little while longer I Some one will soon come." 

Some one came. A tall lady, clad in white, came 
through the wood with rapid steps; she was followed 
by men with a softly-cushioned hier. The crowd hastily 
opened at sight of her calm commanding presence, and 
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made way for her. She knelt by the side of the uncon- 
scious man, laid her hand upon his heart, and then her 
ear to his mouth. She then smiled and loolced up : 

" He stUl breathes ! he lives ! " 

She made a sign to the men with the hier ; she herseif 
raised Yngve's head upon her arm, and carefuUy, with 
the help of the men, placed him gently upon it. 

" Friends ! '* said she, addressing some of the crowd, 
" go on before ua and clear the way through the wood, so 
that nothing may impede us. No one who serves this 
man to-day shall fail to be well rewarded by me ! " 

Willingly, but silently, they obeyed Hertha's command. 
She was known and respected throughout the country ; 
she was well Icnown in the dwellings of the distressed ; 
and, besides that, every one feit deep S3rmpathy for the 
young man whose noble actions that very day they 
knew. 

" Now, gently, step for step, through the forest to the 
town,*' said Hertha. And on went the procession of men, 
women, and children, dressed in the Sabbath and holiday 
attire of the country, and soon opened a way through the 
forest. Close beside Yngve's pillow walked, watchfully, 
two women — she whom he had so lately saved, and she 
whom he loved so deeply, and who now tumed aside 
everything which might touch his face — ah! dearer to 
her now, as it lay in the shadow of death, than it ever 
had been in the füll glory of life. When the procession 
emerg^d from the forest into the blaze of the sun, these 
two ladies held over the head of the slumberer leafy 
branches which they had broken oflf for that purpose ; 
and thus they reached 
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IN THB EVBNDra. 



The bridegroom is in the hoase of the bride, bat the 

wedding that is a long way off ! Farüier off it seems 

now, than it ever did before, for Yngve seems at the point 
of death ; yet he lives ; great is the power of love, greai 
also sometimes ia the power of the physician's art The 
phjsician ia sent for, and in the mean time Hertha ia alone 
with Yngve. She kissed hia mouth, hia eyes, hia cheek ; 
she kissed his cold band. Who can now deny her that ? 
She can now permit herself to do so, for he will, indeed» 
soon die. The angels in heaven could not have giyen 
kisses of purer or more unselfish love. Never had she 
kissed the life-warm young man with a love like that 
with which she now kissed those cold and lifelesa 
Ups! 

And those kisses of Heriha's have awoke Yngve from 
his death-slumber. He fixes his eyes upon her; he 
inhales new life from her glances. He raises himsel£ 
He soon rests his head upon her Shoulder, and he 
whispers words of love and joy at seeing her again. Bat 
Hertha lays her finger upon his Ups, he must not talk 
now. Soon comes the physician to see what he can do. 

Dr. Hedermann is here ; he gives the patient a com- 
posing draught, which is administered by Hertha*s band. 
Perfect rest is prescribed. Hertha alone may be near 
Yngve. He cannot bear her from his presence; he 
follows her with his eyes ; he seems to live in her sight. 
In the course of a few hours his pulse has become 
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stronger; he gazes intelligibly around him, he can sit 
up ; he would talk even, if he might be permitted. But 
Hertha allows it not. The physician wams of great 
danger, but still gives hope. Yngve may possibly 
live. 

Oh, how sofüy Hertha moves arotind him, and 
strengthens and consoles him silently by her presence, her 
own soul's fulness and strength. Yngve's mother cannot 
do as much for him now, because her own physical weak- 
ness has overcome her soul's strength, and she cannot 
look at him without tears. 

But Hertha has not this day shed a tear. It is nowno 
time for weeping. 

The doctor has ordered a warm foot-bath for Yngve in 
Order to draw the blood from the ehest. It is prepared 
for him in the evening twilight, and mingled with bene- 
ficial and fragrant spices. In the hour of twilight Yngve 
sat and enjoyed its luxury. He asked not now whose 
are the soft hands which bathe his feet. He closes his 
eyes and dreams himself back to the time when he was a 
child in his mother's home and her hands tended him. 
They would gladly do it riow, but they have become too 
feeble, and it is not the mother, but she, who regards 
herseif as his wife, who laves his feet and calls the warmth 
of life down into the stiffened limbs. Yngve had closed 
his eyes, leaning back among the pillows of the easy 
chair ; Hertha believed that he slumbered, and when she 
saw in his still handsome but emaciated countenance 
the ravages of suffering and hope long deferred, her tears 
feil for the first time that day. They feil upon Yngve's 
feet which she held in her lap, and she let down her rieh 
and beautiful hair, and dried them with it. Yngve had 
often reproached Hertha for not being able to love as he 
loved, for not understanding what love was, and she had 
sometimes thought that there was justice in his reproach ; 
but now she feit that there was not. 
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At night Hertha sat watching by Yngve's bed ; he slept^ 
but uneasily, and often awoke as if terrified- by fearfdl 
dreams, but at the first glance of that faithfiil friend, he 
smiled and was calm. Döring the stiUness of the night 
Hertha prepared herseif for the morrow's combat with her 
father. 
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YET ONCB MOEB, 



Eably in the morning Hertha entered her father*s 
room. She saw, by his threatening and angry countenance, 
the tempest which awaited her. But she was now in that 
State of mind when the soul takes no heed of fear, and 
feels a determination and a power in its will which assures 
it of victory* Therefore is she so calm, so composed in 
her demeanour, glance and voice. The strength lies in 
the depth of the will. 

The Chief-Director was deceived by this, and began 
with a stern voice : 

"What liberty is this which you are taking in my 
house ? How dared you, without asking my permission, 
to bring a stranger hither ? Are you, or am I, master of 
this house ? ** 

** You, my father ! *' repKed Hertha. ** But Yngve is in 
his mother's room ; is her guest, not mine." 

The old man knew not for a moment what to say to 
this, but continued to look at his daughter with an angry 
expression, and then said : 

''At all events, I ought to have been asked, been 

consulted with 1 ought indeed to have a voice in my 

own house ! *' 
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" Father,** said Hertha, with sad earnestness, " you are 
right, I might have asked your permission, have consulted 
with you, but — you have made me afraid of you, and the 
fear of strife, and the fear of your refusing me my prayer, 
prevented my Coming to you yesterday, beeause I must 
have my own way as regards Yngve, But to-day — ^to- 
day I have come to talk with you, to ask your consent to 
what I propose, to what must be done." 

" Mibst" repeated the Chief-Director, astonished, " what 
is it that must be done ? " 

Hertha continued as before : " Yngve is dying. The 
most watchful tendemess can alone, by any possibUity, 
save him. I wish to marry him, that I may have the right 
to attend upon him as his wife." 

The Chief-Director looked at her with an immoveable 
gaze, and seemed to be turning over in his mind the 
means of Opposition. 

" Father," resumed Hertha, " for more than seven years 
I have waited for the freedom which you promised me on 
one occasion, and which I consider as my right, that of 
disposing of my own person and my own future ; I have 
waited for your consent ; I have bowed myself to your 
will. I cannot do it any longer. The life of another is 
at stake. I have taken my resolution. Do not drive me 
to extremes. You may deny me my freedom, forbid me 
to become Yngve's wife, but nothing in this world shall 
henceforth prevent me from remaining with Yngve, and 
being his faithful attendant, even though I should forfeit 
my reputation by doing so ? " 

" Do you threaten ? do you defy me ? will you compel 
me ? " out burst the Director, beside himself with rage. 
** You intend perhaps to cite me before a Court of Justice ; 
to drag your father into a court of law ! ** 

"Never!" retumed Hertha, pale and calm as before, 
" but I warn you, my father ; I teil you what will be the 
consequence if you. forbid me to fulfil my duty to my 
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betrothed. Do not do this, my father, and fear nothiag 
from me. Everything in your family will remain just as 
it was before. I shall demand nothing from you as my 
guardian, excepting what you yourself may think well to 
give. Yngve and I possess sufficient means for the present 
time. If he recover we shall want nothing. Have 
no fear of us, my father, and give your consent to that 
which I ask. Otherwise I shall, with Yngve, seek another 
home than yours." 

" Do you promise," said the Chief-Director, gloomily, 
** to be satisfied with such a statement of your mother's 
inheritance as I shall render ; will you promise that on 
your own, and your future husband's account ? *' 

" I promise, my father ! You know that you may 
depend npori me ! '' 

" Are you prepared, you and your future husband, to 
give me a written engagement to that e£fect ? *' 

•• Yes." 

•'Well then, send for the clergyman when you like. 
Only, I will have no bridal ceremonies, no Company 
invited ; that I will be excused ; do you hear ? " 

" Yes ; and there is no need of invitations. Bridal 
ceremonies would not be seemly at a dying-bed. I thank 
you, my father ! " 

Thus separated, for this time, father and daughter. 



THE WEDDING. 



Again we See the Iduna-hall. A small, silent Company 
is assembled there, in the midst of which is a man still 
young, though he evidently has not long to live, for '* roses 
of the grave '* bloom upon bis sunken cheeks, and the fine 
eyes are bright with a supematural radiance. This was 
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the bridegroom. All seemed to wait. Anon a door was 
opened, and accompanied by her maidens and beautiful 
from the expression of nobility and eamestness, entered 
the pale but stately bride, with the myrtle crown on her 
golden hair. 

Hete, in the circle of theur nearest connections, were 
united Yngve and Hertha, by the warm-hearted little 
pastor, who was so deeply affected by the scene, that he 
was scarcely able to read the marriage ceremony, but, 
from that very cause spoke with still deeper emphasis the 
benediction on the new-married pair, who seemed to be 
united rather for death than life. 

And yet they looked more happy, nay more blessed, 
these two, than bridal couples do in general. 

Mimmi Svanberg is present at the marriage, and by 
her lively loquacity introduces a little gaiety into the 
seriousness of the solemnity. It is the Ghief-Director in 
particular whom she devotes herseif to enliven, and she 
actually succeeds in calling up now and then a smile on 
his morose countenance. Hertha and Yngve are all- 
sufficient to each other. Yngve is better this eveningthan 
he has been since his retum. The fulness and the 
importance of the time seem to have given him a renewed 
life. But his affectionate wife watches over him and will 
not allow him to give himself up to the augmented excite- 
ment of the moment, without soon recalling him from the 
Company to stillness and silence with her. Thus, as in 
former years, she again supported him on her faithful 
arm. 
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Man — " he cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down ; 
he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not.*' 

These words often sonnded in Hertha's memory daring 
the dajs which succeeded, and when she saw Yngve 
decline more and more in strength, more and more bend 
towards the grave. 

But God in his love often permits his servant to 
beautify for days and months the pilgrimage of a beloved 
being towards '* the second light." This was Hertha*s 
privilege. 

Yngve seemed, especially during the few weeks after 
his retum home, to revive, as it were, and acquire new 
strength. The presence of Hertha and his mother, their 
care and affection, the peacefiüness and pleasantness with 
which Hertha surrounded him, all operated most bene- 
ficially upon him. Two rooms on the other side of the 
Iduna-hall were fitted up especially for him — for the house 
was spacious and contained much more room than the 
family reqnired, and the Chief-Director himself made no 
objection to his daughter's ordering and arranging every- 
thing as she pleased in the house when he saw that 
Yngve's residence there increased, instead of diminishing, 
the family income. 

Yngve passed daily a few hours in the Iduna-hall. The 
influence of the summer, the wholesome diet which was 
supplied, produced a feehng of physical well-being, such 
as he had not experienced for a long time. He began 
himself to have faith in his restoration to health. 
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" How can I be otlierwise than well, here with you ?" 
Said he frequently to Hertha; ''yoti seetn to possess a 
health-giving power." 

Towards autumn, however, the daily fever retumed 
with augmented force. In order to devote herseif to 
Yngve, Hertha was obliged to leave the week-day-school 
in great measure, to the care of her sister Maria and 
Olof E. But she still continued her holiday-school ; and 
its Conversation-lessons constituted one of Yngve's 
greatest enjoyments. But he only took part in them by 
speaking merely now and then a word. If his interest 
in any subject under disctission induced him to do more, 
or if he became animated in conversation, an affectionate» 
and at the same time beseeching and commanding glance 
from Hertha forbad it. Sometimes with affectionate 
pleasantry she would present him with an occupation 
better suited to his strength, by placing before him a 
basket fiUed with fresh flowers and fruits of the season, 
which it was always a pleasure for Yngve to distribute 
among the young people, and it was beatitiful to see the 
little flock of life-enjoying youth surrounding Yngve's 
chair with looks of reverence and love. 

Hertha looked on with an expression in which tender 
joy contended with sorrow. For she cotild not disguise 
from herseif that the band which now so kindly distri- 
buted fruits and flowers, and then pressed hers so warmly— 
that this feverish band would before long lie stiff and cold 
in the grave. At this thought a dagger seemed to pierce 
her heart, and she repressed with difficulty a convulsiva 
sigh« Yet she did repress it. 

When winter came, with its clear days and fresh snow, 
and the buUfinch sang in thetrees, glisteningwith crystals 
of ice, again Yngve's strength revived, and with it his 
hope of life. He so thoroughly enjoyed the glorious 
winter of his native land, and all those home-comforts 
which few countries possess in equal measure with our 
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own mral homes. He was now able sometimes to sit 
with bis father-in-law over bis evening pipe by the cnick- 
ling pine-log fire, and tbe Cbief Director was never un* 
fiiendly towards Yngve, and appeared alwajs glad to see 
bim. Yngve sometimes even playfuUy assisted Aunt Nella 
to entangle ber skein, under pretence of bringing it into 
Order ; in a word, be was now occasionally tbe life-enjoy- 
ing Yngve of former days. Bat it was only tbe blazing-up 
of tbe lamp before it became extinguisbed for ever. 
Towards spring bis strengtb visibly and rapidly declined, 
and an onusual depression at times took bold upon bis 
mind. Hertba saw tbat '' a struggle was going forward 
in bis soul/' Sbe understood it, because sbe herseif 
was passing tbrougb a silent conflict, and tbat for bis 
sake. And tbey conquered togetber. Yngve submitted 
bimself to bis doom in loving obedience, and seemed 
tbenceforward only more fuUy to enjoy all wbich that 
beautiful life bad still to offer bim — above all, Hertha's 
love. Tbe weaker be became, the more he loved to have 
ber sitting by bis side, and to rest bis bead upon her 
Shoulder. 

Thus tliey sate one day towards the close of May, when 
the fruit-trees opened their blossoms to the warm sun, 
and the soft vemal wind, entering through the open 
Windows of the Iduna-hall, sported with the leaves of 
the plants wbich stood tbere. Yngve enjoyed these 
delicious vernal breezes. A brauch of newly-opened 
apple-bloBsom lay on Hertba's lap, and bis band played 
with it as he admired its beauty. 

The contrast between ever-flourishing and blossoming 
nature and tbe dying man was great, and Hertba, other- 
wise so watchful over berself, could not prevent her tears 
from falling. One feil on Yngve's band; he raised it to 
bis lips and said : 

" How beautiful, my Hertba ! to know that Nature is 
blood of our blood, flesh of our flesh, and life of our life ; 
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that it will rise again and be transfigured with us beyond 
the grave, through Hirn who has life in Himself ! — A new 
Heaven is not without a new Earth! Iduna and her 
fruits are imperishable truth! Iduna is an immortal 
thought ! '' 

Hertha could not answer, but she knew that he under- 
stood her thoughts, and that he who reconciled her to 
life will now reconcile her to death by his death. She 
bowed her head to his, and kissed his forehead. It feit 
so extraordinarily damp and cold. 

" How are you, my Yngve ? " whispered she. 

" Well !" he replied ; " very well, just now ! " And he 
seemed to sink into a soft slumber. 

Hertha embraced him supportingly. His head sank 
to her breast, and seemed heavy ; she no longer heard 
him breathe. She thus sat immoveably, and her sisters 
entering, found her sitting almost as rigid, almost as 
cold as him whom she held in her arms clasped to her 
bosom. 

The three bore Yngve silently to his room, and laid 
him on his bed. He slept — slept deeply — and the kisses 
of his wife could not wake him more. 



B ^ 



THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 



Ye aoM of Adam of frail earih*! Bbapin^ 

Cruubling again into tke same ! 
Ye are mine ; ye are Death*s ; there it no eacaping 
Binoe lin iato the world Uni came. 

I itand in the east, 

And the weatern clime ; 

And a tkonsand Toicea 

Ye gnesto ot Time 
I bring jt, the Lord of Hearen*« oommand«, 
Prom air and fire, from sea« and Und«. 

Ye plan and build aa the small bird buUdeth 
Her ne«t in the Bumraer*» venlant bower ; 
Rhe §ii)geth in joy, and the forest ghieldetli 
The home of her love one little hour ; 
But where i« the wild bird. 
And where are her halls 
When the teropest raTe« 
And the Btrong tree falli. 

We frequently see a family stand for a great number 
of years, unmoved by tlie changes or tempests of time, 
and growing in calm security, when suddenly a storm 
comes, which, witbin a few months or weeks, caiiies off 
its members or changes its circumstances, so that it is, 
as it were, obliterated from the earth, and is mentioned 
there no more. It is the Angel of Death which has gone 
forth thither. Sucli are occasionally the devastations of 
a tempest, which in a few hours mows down, like com, 
both the old and the youiig trees of the forest, which had 
otherwise stood unremoved for years. 

Such a dispensation of Providence swept over Hertha*s 
family. After Yngve's decease one death followed another 
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in rapid succession. First died Yngve's mother, or^ more 

correctly speaking, peacefully went to sleep a few days 

after her son's departure, thankful and rejoicing to be 

able to follow him. Very shortly the Chief Director had 

an attack öf apoplexy, in consequence of the violent 

agitation of mind eaused by the then position of the 

great lawsuit, in which he was compelled to pay down a 

large sum of money. He recovered, it is true, in some 

measure ; but paralysed in the lower limbs, and after a 

severe struggle with death, because he woidd not die, but 

live, and continue as formerly alone to govem the pecu- 

niary affairs of the family without taking counsel with 

any one. He feit himself, so he declared, as strong and 

capable, as regarded his powers of mind, as he ever had 

been, and he feit convinced that he should perfeetly 

recover his health, and live many years. He took 

after his grandfather, he said, who had lived to be a 

hundred years of age. With this prospect before him 

he concentrated all his attention and all his care still 

more exclusively upon himself, seeming to consider his 

restoration to health as the only important thing in the 

World. Nevertheless he was not altogether regardless of 

the anxious Charge which his daughters had in him, and 

he attached himself, especially to Hertha, with a kind of 

childish confidence; and she, from the hour, in which 

she saw in this despotic ftither, a weak, ailing child, feit 

once more that she could love him — could watch over him 

with love. She thanked God for this renewed sentiment 

of filial aflfection, and took little thought of all the weary 

watching and the wearing anxiety of mind which, to- 

gether with her own heart's silent sorrow, more and 

more undermined her strength. And though her father 

occasionally acknowledged her devoted affection, and 

appeared contented if he only saw her in his room, he 

still merely thought of her with regard to himself, and 

his selfishness seemed only to increase as his powers 
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Hertha wrote in her Diary at this time as foUows : — 

" Yngve is gone, and with him all joy on earth. Work 
remains. And now — to work ! Work for daily bread, 
for the dear sisters' future, 4ind for that calling which God 
has given me. I shall not lay down my pilgrim's staflf so 
long as this hand is able to hold it. But — I feel it already 
tremble. God ! be my stay and strengthen me, for the 
sake of my motherless ones ! " 

Without a complaint for that which was past, Hertha 
turned with earnest zeal to the object which would hence- 
forward alone support her and her sisters, as well as 
render their future secure. 

But during the efforts which this required, and in con- 
sequence of the consuming agony of mind through which 
she had passed, she soon became convinced, beyond a 
doubt, that she would not long be able to devote herseif 
to her peculiar calling, and that her career would be cut 
Short. 

There is a malady which seizes upon women much 
more frequently than men, and especially on those who 
have been stricken by some sudden sorrow, or who have 
been, as it is said, wom out by a painfuUy laborious life. 
As an insidious parasite of the tropics seizes upon the 
glorious Ceiba-tree, fixes itself in its soft bark, and grows, 
serpent-like, twining itself round its stem and branches, 
sucking up its sap, until it lives upon a — corpse, such 
is this malady; it commonly first seizes upon those 
parts of the body which are most beautiful and tender ; 
those out of which the fountains of life well forth, 
and thence extends its secret poison to the whole 
System. 

The name of this malady is not mentioned without a 
shudder, because it is known to belong to the incurable ; 
and that severe suffering accompanies it. 

Hertha was aware of her condition; and knowing 
it to be her duty to live and to work for her sisters, and 
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for the great object of her life*8 endeavours, besides the 
natural horror which she had of the diaease whose 
symptomB she believed she recognised in herseif, she 
consulted Dr. Hedermann. 

He called her malady u '' heart-complaint/* bat wamed 
her of its consequences, and prescribed what physicians 
always prescribe, in such cases, rest from fatigoing 
labour ; as well as bathing and the water-cure. Hertha 
thanked him ; besought him not to betray her confidence 
on this subject ; and he left her without any idea that 
what he had prescribed for her, was precisely that which 
her necessities prevented her making use of. Bat she 
would not allow such a confession to pass her pale Ups. 

She told no one ; she allowed no one have an idea of 
the truth as regarded herseif. With a calm, steady glance 
she arose, and summoned all her powers to fulfil the 
duties of each passing day, and left the future in the 
band of Ood, in whose fatherly guidance she had firm 
trust — to whose Inspiration she incessantly listened. With 
ever watchful and warm kindness, and with eloquent 
ups, she stood among the young who gatliered around 
her ; she revived all who came to her for counsel or con- 
solation with frankness and sympathy, and none had any 
idea of the Nidhögg which gnawed at the root of her tree 
of life. Sometimes a deep sigh would force itself from 
her breast, which many fancied when they heard it to be 
a Sound of lamentation, but the sigh and the lamenta«* 
tion were so speedily repressed, as to be scarcely ob- 
servable. She went out commonly for an hour each day, 
accompaniec( by one of her pupils, for the benefit of fresb 
air. Sometimes it happened, on these occasions, that 
she wou^ suddenly pause, and stand for a moment 
perfectiy silent. This was when she feit a faintness 
come on. Afterwards she would smile kindly and resume 
her walk and her conversation. Before }ong, however, 
the progress of the destroyer became evident to all in th^ 
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emaciated form, and she was no longer able to conceal 
irom those who loved her, that the Angel of Death was 
at her heart. 



ALL-HALLOWS'-EEST 

Is the term applied, in some of the Swedish pro- 
vinces, to a season which occurs generally at the com- 
mencement of November, with All-Hallows' Eve. It 
may be, a few days, or perhaps a week at most, of per- 
fectly, almost wonderfuUy calm weather, which succeeds 
the October storms. The lakes lie, like dark agate, 
at the feet of the mossy primeval mountains, reflecting 
them and the dark green forests, and every object, 
however minute on their shores, in their calm, mirror- 
like surface, with the most perfect fidelity. Not a breath 
of air stirs ; not a bird twitters ; heaven is veiled, every- 
thing seems to rest and wait — the whole of Nature ex- 
presses a grand resignation, as it prepares itself to meet 
its fate, to enter its winterly grave. Still ascends, fresh 
and soft, the fragrance of earth, from the forests and the 
leaf-clad primeval mountains ; but yet a little time, and 
it reposes stiflf and cold beneath the white, enveloping 
shroud. It knows it, and waits in — "the calm of 
AU-haUows." 

We may perceive something resembling this calm, 
during the latter periods bf Hertha*s history ; yet, at the 
same time, something more. Man, the lord of nature, 
does not, like nature, yield to fate only in passive Sub- 
mission ; he meets it, he bows himself before it, in the 
living conscibusness of the purpose of his change, and 
even at the approach of winter, prepares himself for the 
life of the new spring. It is his glorious privilege« 
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Thifl WM deeply ftcknowledged hj Hertha ; und it gsre 
ft fresh tnit of nobilitj to her not ordiiuuy exterior^ «nd 
endowed her with a new power over the minds of oÜicrB. 
And if her calmness was freqnentlj diätnrbed, and dark 
shadows at times feil over her peace, yet the fault of thia 
lay less in herseif than in the world with which her honest 
Bonl had still to combat. 

Thej who saw her dnring the few months which pre- 
ceded her decease, were for the most part greatlj stroek 
bj her appearance and manners. One of these thos 
describes a visit paid to her. 

** I waited alone for a short time in the Idona-hali, 
whilst I was annonneed, and ocenpied mjself in con- 
templating its beantifol statnes and blossoming plants. 
I had not seen Hertha for many jears, not since the 
time when I had considered her a proad and somewhat 
disagreeable girl, evidentlj ont of harmonj with herseif 
and the world. 

" Presentlj the door of the hall opened, and a noble 
figure, but wasted with earlj sickness, entered, sapported 
on a stafF with a white ivorjr head ; in this form I had 
difficultj in recognising the Hertha of former jears. 
The ambitious and sometimes contemptnous character 
of her expression, which had formerlj rather offended 
my self-love, was no longer observable. There was 
something perfectlj frank and friendlj in the smile 
with which she advanced to meet me. She seemed ta 
be above all the petty feelings and thoughts of this 
world. It was in the beaming ejes and the noble, 
arched forehead, that I was best able to recognise the 
former Hertha, yet these now bore an expression of 
quiet power and serenity which formerly was foreign to 
thera. Every feature, every line of her conntenance 
seemed to me to speak of a rieh inward history. The 
strongly deyeloped nostrils had no longer their some- 
what arrogant expression, and all bittemess seemed 
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changed to quiet melancholy. But above all this, and 
over the whole countenance beamed those splendid eyes 
with their transfiguring light. The hair which was put 
back from the temples allowed their singularly beautiful 
outline to be seen, whilst a simple white, cambric 
kerchief, or veil, feil softly, shadowing as it were the 
head, and around the sunken cheeks. Hertha, as she 
now is, might serve as a model for a Sibyl, or for the Pro- 
phetess Vala, if the expression of patient power and of a 
deep matemal tendemess did not render her rather the type 
of the Maceabean woman, * the mother of the Martyrs.' 

" I was so affected by the sight of this noble ruin, of the 
formerly stately woman, that I could searcely restrain 
my tears. But she spoke so calmly änd kindly to me 
that I soon became calmer, and listened with inde- 
seribable pleasure to her conversation, rieh as it was in 
life's experience, and so filled with great thoughts for the 
future. She is severe in her demands from our sex, 
precisely because she estimates its vocation so highly. 
She spoke of her pupils with great tendemess, and in 
particular praised most highly two young iinder-teachers 
in the school. The old bitter expression, both in voiee 
and countenance, retumed however, when she spoke of 
the false views which parents take with regard to their 
daughters^ education, and of the impediments which our 
laws place in the way of the development of young 
women. But the bittemess again disappeared before 
the trust and hope in the future. 

'* She was unable to receive my daughters into her 
school, because she foresaw that she must shortly dis- 
continue it, on account of her health, which will not 
permit her much longer to give the necessary attention 
to it. This subject however she touched but lightly. 
I have been told that the physicians consider it im- 
probable that she will live over the year, and I left her 
with the sorrowful feeling that I should see and hear 
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her HO more. I shall never forget the li^t in ber 
glntice» not the affection which I saw beam from the 
pyen of the young» as I accompanied ber into the school- 
ruoni. All Bcemed to know that sbe soon woold be 
taketi ^om Uiem, and it was plain io see, both 6om 
her looks and their eyes, how painful this parting 
would be/* 

tu Uie mean time what was the state of that sonl wboise 
BÜent ootiflict and innermost longing no one knew bot 
Guit and the fricnd who was no longer on earth ? We 
iN'ill obtain our answer from entiies in ber diary. 



8ELECTI0NS FllOM HERTHA'S DIARY. 

» ■ 

It is now niore than tliree years since I wrote anything 
about niy»elf. After Yngve's departure, I lost, in some 
reHpects, intervHt in myself, and my time and thoughts 
were oocupied in working to live. Now again I write in 
order to employ niynelf, for I have now leisure. Upon 
the cIÜIh of Marstrandi with tlie great sea roaring around 
me, I eiyoy a Utile season of rest, for the first time during 
many yeai*s. Uow beautiful, how delightful it is, for a 
little while to have nothing more to do than the flowers 
and the trees ; to bathe in the sunshine and be caressed 
by the winds. Yet I should not have come hither on my 
own account, because the soft air of *' the Madeira of 
Swcden** cannot benefit mc> even if it can do me any 
good, bat my sister Maria requires sea-bathing ; ber white 
lips and cheeks attest sufficiently that she suffers from the 
disease so common to young girls whose employment is 
sedentary, and who are devoted to teaching. Ah ! this 
life and labour is not proper for her, because she does not 
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like it ; but in what other way, excepting this, can she 
earn her living? I look aroiind for her, but I can 
see nothing. She was not formed to struggle with 
poverty and want. Martha can go through this conflict 
much better. But will not the oecupation which alone 
offers to her, that of housekeeper, drag down her upward- 
striving mind, and chain it to the petty, to the common, 
drag down her soul ? And what is her future ? 
■ " Sweden ! thou bringest up thy young daughters too 
much in the spirit of the step-mother, and this will be 
avenged upon thy sons and daughters to the third and 
fourth generation. 

" August Ist. I accomplish this day my forty-first year, 
But I feel myself still young. I fancy I could now first 
rightly begin to live for others, if only I had the time. 
Fresh feelings, new thoughts, come up with the fresh 
breezes from the sea; and views open vast as infinite 
Space. Could I develope — could I impart all that dawns 
within me ; but it cannot be on earth ; for I must shortly 
die. And I do not wish to live when I can no longer 
work. I wish not as a profitless bürden to consume the 
little that I may have to leave to my sisters, my beloved 
care-takers. Maria is benefited by the sea-bathing, the 
fresh country-life, and I am also able to go out with her 
in boat-excursions among the rocks. 

" How fresh, and at the same time peculiarly Swedish, 
is the character of this scenery. The stranger sees only, 
in the first instance, naked grey cliffs, in the midst of the 
roaring waves ; everywhere rocky Islands and reefs. He 
approaches them, and as if by magic, they open them- 
selves, and reveal in the bosom of the rocks charming 
groves and gardens, in which tall white lilies bloom, and 
ivy and wild honeysuckles clamber around the mossy 
granite. The Vegetation is splendid in the little Valleys 
at the foot of the mountains ; and from every point the 
visitor gazes out over the restless blue sea, and breathea 
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" August lOth. The venomous serpent will not give way, 
and this is a sign to me that I must to my home, that I 
may work, work for others while it is yet day. This will 
give me peace. I shall leave Maria in charge of Ingeborg 
Hedermann and return home with my Martlia. 

** Iduna-hallf Sejdemher, Again in my home with my 
accustomed surroundings, in my school, and I am better, 
calmer. There in, in the activity of the mind for others, 
a powerfnl, salutary influence. It is one of the renovating 
fruits of Iduna. 

" Octoher, Bat I shall not much longer be able to work. 
I must give up my week-day school. My last moments 
must be devoted to my holiday-school. Dr. Hedermann 
assures me tliat I shall not live over the winter. Thank 
God ! I need not consume the little that I would leave to 
my sistcrs by a long illness. 

" I had yet much to say to them and my other young 
friends, but I must now concentrate all in one central 
point, in * the one thing necessary,' for their well-being, 
their life. I will impress upon their hearts, or more 
corrcctly speakiug their consciences, as forcibly as I 
myself feel it, their eternal destination, their respon- 
sihillty aa human beings, and fellow-members of a Com- 
munity, embracing the whole human race to unite it 
through Christ in God, with his heavenly Community 
of free sanctified spiritual beings. And therefore be 
thou alone our teacher during the remaining time, thou 
good Shepherd of Souls t and may thy greatness and 
those views which thou openest into human life, nature, 
eternity, a new lieaven and a new earth, obliterate every 
thing small and circumscribed, and separate all selfish- 
ness from the young, so that they may understand thy 
exhortation and thy love. 

'^ Then I shall die contented. Some one more fortunate 
than I may accomplish the work which I begun, but 
nevertheless the work is begun, and I see around me a 
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little flock which will combat for a better future in the 
name of tnith and conscience.*' 

In the spring her Diary contains the foUowing : — 

" AjyriL Dr. Hedermann has deceived both bimself and 
me. I still live, and may perhaps have long to live in 
this State. My sisters I my sisters I Is it I who sball 
make you poor ? I shall be obliged to seil the drawing- 
room fumiture and my silk dresses to pay the rent. I 
would so gladly have left them, Maria and Martha, to you 
my most tender nurses ! Father ! let me not live to become 
a bürden to them, to impoverish them. 

" In May. I have not for a long time had a dream 
worth relating. But my last night's dream was beautifiil. 
I yet once more saw the three Nomor, the stem, 
motherly three, whom I had often before beheld in my 
dreams ; they appeared to come forth out of a gloomy 
forest, and beckoned me onward, as they again withdrew 
within its shadow. I obeyed their call, but not without 
a shudder, for the forest was very dark, and a cold wind 
Struck upon my breast. But when I had entered, it 
opened its long columnar aisles, and the lofty pine-tree 
stems gave forth a delicious fragrance. In the depth of 
the temple of nature I saw, not the Nornor, but two 
figures who seemed like shadows ; but they advaneed 
towards me, and ever as they came nearer, they assumed 
distinct form, colour, and radiant beauty. I recognised 
them. They were Alma and Yngve; they smiled and 
beckoned, and — I awoke with a throbbing heart, and with 
joy I perceived the significance of the dream. 

" August My Iduna, all my beloved statues, my library, 
my pictures are — sold to a rieh man, who will convert 
them into omaments for his villa. I have been com- 
pelled to seil them, that I may not lessen the small, 
necessary capital which I have set aside for my sisters. 
I endeavour to bear it with indifference, but it wringg 
my heart. Had I been able to retain my property, or 
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had I lived long enough, I would have instituted in the 
Iduna-hall an Industrial School for girls and boys, and 
placed my clever Martha at its head, but — this plan of the 
future must be buried like many another. Well, well ! 
So must it be, * Naked was I born into the world, and 
naked must I retum out of it ! * But yet for one more 
evening before the Iduna-hall is empty and desolate will 
I See my young sisters around me, the children of my 
soul, will talk with them — ^yet once more — for the last 
time." 



He who a couple of weeks later had seen the festive 
assembly in the Iduna-hall, one beautiful September 
aftemoon, would not have had a presentiment that the 
silent, sorrowful guest, whose image the Egyptians 
had ever present at their festive entertainments, as a 
" memento mori,** Death, also was present on this occa- 
sion, was here the secret guest, so beautiful was the guise 
under which he was concealed ; so bright, so gay seemed 
the picture of life which was here lit up by the kindly 
beams of a bright autumn-sun. There in its light might 
be seen a Company of festally attired young girls, all in 
simple white, all with real flowers in their hair, and in 
the midst of this group of young, graceful creatures — 
many of whom were beautiful, whilst the countenances 
of all beamed at this moment with an inward light which 
made all seem lovely — säte in her arm-chair, a tall and 
noble female figure, she also attired in white, and one 
hand grasping a staff with a white ivory head, on which 
she supported herseif, as with clear, beaming glances, 
and an expression of xinspeakable motherly kindness, she 
looked around her upon the young girls, and spoke to 
them. True, her countenance was emaciated, and as it 
were forrowed by suffering, but something was yet there 
greater than suffering, something which prevailed above 
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its traces with a wonderful touch and daybreak, as it were, 
of beauty, and gave to it a light, a life, a transfigoration 
such as no artist, excepting the soul, can conjure up in 
the human countenance. She still carried her head noblj, 
and the expression of motherly love was blended in her 
eye with that of the inspired teacher. Those young girls 
profoundly recognised it. Delighted and humble, fall 
of devoted aflfection, they clung around her, and kissed 
her hftnds and her drcss, and although she did not 
usually like or allow of caresses, she permitted them on 
this occasion. 

She did not wish the young to have any idea that the 
purport of this festival was that of leave-taking, but there 
was a something about it which seemed to teil them its 
object, and which gave to their minds a profound and 
solemn impression. Two of these young girls belonged 
to the highest class of society, other two were daughters 
of handicraft-workers ; the greater' number belonged to 
the middle-class ; they were all pupils of the Holiday 
School. At the feet of Iduna stood a table covered with 
flowers, tastefuUy arranged in vases of the antique form, 
and with a rieh profusion of the fruits of the season. 
Hertha was wheeled forward in her arm-chair (the young 
girls were all emulous of this Service) to the table ; and 
here she partook of a meal with her young disciples, after 
having, in the name of all, thanked the Giver of all good 
gifts, for these His gifts. Hertha had not for a long 
time feit herseif so free from pain, or so generally strong. 
The animation of the moment restored colour to her 
cheeks ; her young pupils gazed at her with joy, and 
believed that she would be restored to life ; that she would 
be regiven to them, and tears of joy glistened in manj 
eyes. Whilst she, as hostess, distributed with liberal 
band the most beautiful of the fruits to her young friends, 
she tumed the conversation to the cultivation of fruit, to 
the vocation of man as the ennobler of nature, and as 
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usual, she endeavoured to awaken the thoughts of the 
young to that portion of the labour which belonged espe- 
cially to woman». inducing them to express their own 
sentiment8 on this subject, and, as ever giving her 
own guiding, living thoughts on the subject. She 
referred to the womanly influence partly by means of a 
developed sense of beauty, partly also, practical, by 
means of garden-cultivation. She referred to the beautiful 
myth of Iduna and her apples, as a symbol of woman's 
relationship to nature and mankind. The Garden of 
Eden gleamed forth, as it were, in her representation of 
the earthly garden. 

Olof E., the only young man present at the festival, 
read, according to Hertha's programme, a short treatise 
on " Man as the ennobler of nature." This young man 
took a clear view of his subject for which he had a pro- 
found feeling, and his thoughts accorded in every respect 
with Hertha*s. Nevertheless he was not now listened 
to with the attention which he deserved. The young 
people, it was evident, would, at this moment, rather 
listen to Hertha alone. 

When the cheerful meal was ended, she again coUected 
them around her, as was her custom in the hours of 
conversation, and requested their attention to what she 
had to say to them ; and no one can describe the pro- 
found attention with which their glances, their souls 
hung, as it were, on the Ups of their beloved instructress, 
whom they would now hear for the last time. The feeble 
and sometimes broken voice, the supematural glance of 
her eye, all told them this. 

For the first time she now related to them portions of 
her own life*s history ; avoiding the mere outward, but 
speaking of the inner ; of her soul's conflict, yeaming, 
seeking, and despair until her meeting with Yngve. She 
spoke of him— oh ! with what expression, with what tones 
she spoke of him, of how by his integrity, his goodness, 
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Ins profoimd knowledge, lie gare peace and li^it to her 
8011I9 and reconciled her to life. She then spoke of the 
corenant into which thej had entered on behalf of those 
whoBe snfferings and desires she nnderstood better than 
most, becanse she had herseif experienced them ; she spoke 
of the plans which thej had laid for its accomplishment. 

** It became my lot/' continaed Hertha, ** to carry ont 
alone that which we had phumed together, and therefore 
it has been imperfectly and only partially done. Ah! 
I am myself only a fragment of the human being, of the 

teacher which I might hare been for you if bnt the | 

State of tatelage in which my yonth was held, my long 
twilighty and still later my grief for the loss of my de- 
parted friend, have diminished my power, have bowed me 
so early. Lore for yon, my children, has snpported me ; 
still I have not been to yon what I might have been, 
what I wished to be. Let yonr yonthfdl powers, yonr 
eamest wishes compensate for my deficiencies, and attend 
at this moment to my words as to those of a dying friend! 
Enter resolutely into God's Service, as labourers in bis 
vineyard ; this will give you strength to bear mach, to 
overcome mach, to give up mach, and yet never to feel 
yourselves forsaken or poor. Gifts are manifold, and 
employments in this world are manifold, but " the Lord 
is One," as the Apostle says, and in all these we can serve 
the one. The world is great ; God is greater ; and all 
that is in the world is his, and created for his glory. 
The sun in the firmament and the least flower in the 
meadow alike testify of Him. Thus must you young 
women, also, testify of Him, but in a higher signi- 
ficance. Do you know why I invited you this day to 
come to me, attired as for a festival ? It is because I am 
pleased to see you so, and that I may impress it upon 
your hearts, to stand forth, with the best and the most 
beautiful which you have received from God, as witnesses 
of Him and his truth. Dedicate all those gifts, both 
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outward and inward, which commonly belong to youth, 
and which so often minister to vanity, dedicate them to 
Hirn, the Supreme ! Become his servants in beauty and 
in truth. Scom to serve anything lower. Elevate, 
ennoble, the meanest object of earth by consecrating it 
to his Service. Fear not, if it be necessary, to stand 
forth as the witnesses to his truth in the world ; but do 
it nobly as beings guided by his inspiration. God has 
permitted his latest work on earth to retain — even 
after the fall — a perpetual memory of her first love and 
yeaming towards Hirn and his revelation. Guard this 
yearning towards Hirn as your most sacred inheritance ; 
and listen to God's voice in it ; — obey its promptings ; 
let not the sacred fire be extinguished on the altar of 
your hearts ; otherwise it will become extinguished in 
the communities of earth. Let it burn ever more clearly, 
ever higher, stronger for all that is noble, good, right, 
true, divine ; then will it penetrate, warm, and elevate all 
the generations of the earth. 

" Show yourselves, both by word and deed, by the 
whole of your conduct in life, worthy of the freedom, the 
self-responsibility which you have a right to demand 
from the laws of your country, and — it will be conceded 
to you or your successors. Force conviction on all, but 
do it through your own worthiness. 

" Look around you in the world without fear, with no 
timid or limited glance, and then ask, * What is it that 
God requires of me ? ' Ask honestly ; and according to 
the answer that He gives — that do, that become. But 
ask, like Mary, sitting at the feet of Christ. Avoid pride, 
and not the less, false humility and slavish subjection to 
the opinion of the world. Cultivate esteem for yourself, 
as a witness of eternal truth on earth. Oh, young 
women ! your vocation is great, your future glorious in 
the Service of the Most Holy. Devote yourselves to this 
with sacred eamestness, resolutely, courageously, humbly, 

Q ^ 
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but stedfastly, and — everything eise will be given yon, 
through Hirn. You may, in the beginning, encounter 
Opposition, mistrust, ridicule, scom, and hard judgment 
from many people, but persevere patiently ; do not suffer 
any thing or any one to deprive you of your hope in the 
future, your faith in the Redeemer ! They will conqner 
and you with them, for yourself and for numbers ! — But 
I must make an end ; — I shall soon leave you ; God 
calls me hence ! Let me carry hence with me the hope 
of your fidelity to your highest vocation, and — I shall 
die contented, because — I shall not then have lived 
in vain ! "— 

She ceased to speak. The fever-flush crimsoned her 
cheeks, and her bright eyes glanced with solemn eamest- 
ness around her, inquiringly and searchingly, on the 
young people who surrounded her. They all rose and 
approached her; one after the other, knelt before her, 
and laid their hcads on her knees. She let fall her 
staff, and with both her feeble hands raised each of 
these youthful heads, gazed into their tearful eyes, 
and blessed them with her looks, kissed their fore- 
heads, and gave to each one a few words of love and 
a parting gift. 

** Farewell ! We shall meet again ! ** were the last 
words she whispered, as she finally took leave of them by 
a glance and wave of her band. 

After this evening Hertha admitted no one to her 
privacy excepting her sisters, her young friend Olof E., 
and her physician, so great were her sufferings. She 
passed her days and nights sitting in her easy chair, with 
but few hours of sleep, and almost unable to take food. 
It was a pleasure to her to be read to, in particular those 
portions of the Holy Scriptures in which large views of 
the world's emancipation were enunciated. She then 
raised her head; her eyes were again bright as of cid, 
whilst they gazed, as they had so often done before, into 
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the distance, beholding, as it were, some great and glorious 
yision. Her intellect remained clear, and the expression 
of her countenance retained its serenity, excepting in 
those few moments when it was darkened by suffering or 
some bitter memory. To the very last she occupied 
herseif, from time to time, with writing; noting downf 
various things which she was no longer able to impart 
to her young disciples by word of mouth, and often also 
made entries in her Diary. 

A few days before her death she wrote as foUows : — 

" Thank God, it will soon be all over with me ! I need 
be here no longer a bürden to my friends. In the other 
State I may, perhaps, watch over and work for them as a 
Guardian Angel. They who circumscribe our private 
history, our relationships of friendship merely to our 
time on earth, have not understood all that the Gospel 
can teach us. 

" My sight becomes dim ; my hand trembles ; — but my 
mind, my heart, are still young ! Alma ! Yngve ! I 
come to you with a soul füll of love and athirst for know- 
ledge, that I may with you, or through you — if I am but 
worthy of it — behold the glory of God." 

Shortly before her death Hertha again wrote in her 
Diary, as if to dissipate uneasy anddisturbing thoughts — 

** Frequently in my youth, under an impression of my 
own righteousness, I was severe and unsparing in my 
judgment of others, and spoke with harshness whatever 
I regarded as right and true. I have done the same 
within these last days. A distant relative, who lost his 
property through my father, wrote to me, * All your mis- 
fortunes might have been avoided if you had in time 
compelled your father to render you an account of your 
inherited property, and had availed yourself of the means 
which our Swedish laws provides to obtain your liberty. 
Then you might have marned Yngve, he would have 
lived ; you would not, as now, have killed yourself with 
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worki and your sisters would have been well provided 
for or estabÜBbed in life. Everytbing would then 
have been dififerent. Do not let us throw the blame upon 
laws and upon circumstances, of that which is the con- 
sequence of our own indecision or fear of the world's 
judgment.' 

*' TheHe words have wounded me deeply, Have I 
really been the cause of all this ? — have I erred so 
much ? Yngve, is it I who dug thy early grave ? My 
sisters, is it I who have destroyed your future? I I 
cannot see. I cannot clearly understand things now. 
Disease has weakened me. The shadows of death 
encompass me. Oh, this is a bitter cup ! Göd be mer- 
ciful to me I ** 

The foUowing words, without date, are wetten with a 
steadier band, but in much larger characters, as by one 
half-blind. 



" I have wished to do right ; I have obeyed the com- 
mand of Ood and my own conscience. If I erred in so 
doing, if in fulfilling one duty I neglected others, then — 
the fault is my own. I could not do otherwise, and — I 
have been tlu; greatest sufferer. Before God I stand 
justified, becauHc of my honest intentions, but — 

" My country ! thou whom I loved so much, whom I 
wished to serve with my whole soul and my whole 
strengt!), but who didst lightly estoem my soul and my 
streu gib, thou whom I nevertheless bless for the good 
thöu gavest me ; towards whose honourable future I still 
look aiiiid the shadows of death, to thee I confide my 
motlicrlcHs ones. Be to them a tenderer mother than 
thou hast been to me. (üve to them, for the sake of thine 
own future, give to all thy daughters, that which thou 
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hast denied to me ; Freedom ; a Future ; a Home for the 
Life of the Soul. For myself I desire nothing more. My 
pilgrim's staflf is laid down : my pilgrimage is ended : 

I liffc my liands confidingly 
üp to God'fl holy luU I 
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Never had any person's iUness and last moments 
caused so universal an interest and sympathy throughout 
the whole social circles of Kungsköping as those of Hertha. 
But there were very few of the better families of the town 
of which a daughter or other relative had not been 
educated at her school, and who had not to thank her for 
having given them a higher and more beautiful conception 
of life. 

When she was gone they sung her praises in chorus, 
and fine poems, warm from the Inspiration of the heart, 
were composed in her honour. During her long sickness 
all kind of things were sent to her which it was thought 
would please or comfort her, nor would greater gifts have 
been withheld if Hertha by one word would have allowed 
it. But her inborn pride forbade this. She only besought 
from her nearest friends that they would be kind to her 
sisters when she was dead. And was it piety towards her 
memory, or the effect of that heavenly guardianship, which 
Hertha sometimes pleased herseif with the idea of being 
able to afford her sisters, when she was gone, but certain 
it is that people were kind to them, and that a propitious 
star seemed to rule their lives. Already before Hertha's 

death had Olof E and Hertha's sister Maria become 

sincerely and devotedly attached to each other, and now 
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when we take cur leave of them we see Olaf E pfo- 

moted to a Situation which enables him to oßer bis hand 
and a safe position in life to his gentle Maria, Martin, 
it is Said, is nominated to the supermtendance of an 
Industrial School, which some of the Kongsköping people 
have instituted in memory of Hertha, for 3'oung girla, and 
for which they repurchased the statues which she had 
destined for it. The spirit of life and of love for a higher 
development, which she had awoke, survived her, and still 
Uves in the town. 

Hence it is that the good pastor*s wife lived to see the 
fulfilment of her wishes for the Infant-school. TVho 
became the teacher after AmaUa left the town to join 
her husband at some other place, we know not. After 
Marie Diifva*s marriage, the pastor and his wife ob- 
tained a new daughter for their house, and thej are yet 
wisliing for another. The good married couple have still 
room in their house and room in their hearts. 

Mimmi Svanberg still continued her manifold activity 
as ** town councillor " in the town, even after she was 
married to a wealthy man of the place. 

Her proteg^e, the bright-eyed, but lame little singer 
Mina, is appoiuted singing-mistress in the Infant-school, 
and divides her innocent, cheerful life between this and 
her now much liappier mother's home (one of the good 
works of the Family Union,) and never, on the face of the 
earth, did a lame being more resemble a singing-bird, in 
life and disposition. 

Mrs. Tupplander continues to give coflfee parties ; to 
contend against the principles of this age " without rule 
or moraUty,*' and bitterly complains that Miss Krusbjöm 
is more and more infected by them and actually defends 
them. 

Professor Methodius still has not brought his System 
into Operation, nor has Protocol-secretary N.B. written 
his book against Ladies' Societies. He has, however. 
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done mnch better ; he has become a member of a private 
lady's Society — ^he is married to Mimmi Svanberg. 

Mrs. Uggla, who can no longer sigh over the seven 
Miss Dufvas, nor her own daughter Ingeborg's many 
daughters, inasmuch as she has only one and two sons, 
nor yet sigh over her daughter's fate, has now taken it 
upon herseif to sigh over the five Miss Hoppenstedts and 
the seven Miss Ugglas (her relations) and their uncertain 
prospects. 

In conclusion we will speak of two persons in whom 
Hertha had great interest, and with whom she was in con- 
stant intercourse while she lived, although we have but 
little to say of them. 

Eudolph — " poor Eudolph," as Hertha used to call 
him, continued his pedestrian pilgrimage for several years. 
Every now and then Hertha received a letter from him in 
which was a small sum of money ** for the sufferers by 
the fire." After Hertha's death all intelligence of him 
ceased, and it is probable that he did not long survive 
her. By his letters it was evident that he found neither 
rest nor repose on earth, but was continually pursued by 
the memory of the terrible night of the fire, as well as by 
a voice which seemed to call to him " hence ! hence ! " 
But he also heard another voice which caused him to 
raise his head and his eyes upwards and which repeated, 
" thither ! thither ! " A voice which whispered of a God 
greater than our own heart, one who knows all things, 
and with whom there is much forgiveness. And as there 
are human comets which in the course of their eccentric 
career are seen for a little time above our horizon and 
then never more retum, but may be attracted by other 
planetary Systems, and in their orbit find order and rest, 
so are there also among mankind nebulosities which 
never during their earthly lifetime are able to fashion 
themselves to a decided nucleus ; and even for these we 
look confidingly to Him who can and will perfect all his 
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work. He has placed the one human being as a sun to 
the other, and tbus we see Budolph^ the poor ^^ son of the 
twilight/' through bis connection with Hertha advancing 
on his way to light and life. 

Eva Dufva lived, Egeria-like, concealed in the sacred 
grove, where she, through influence, rather than by words 
imparted a beautiful doctrine of life's wisdom to all who 
came near her. Long may she blossom at the Parsonage 
pretty and fresh as a rose, and, though in time withering 
and growing old as other roses, still will she retain an 
imperishable fragrance of youtb in her quiet, active life 
as daugbter, friend, and motber to fatberless little ones. 
She will never marry ; her only passion in this world was 
Hertha. 



TUE END. 
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CUMMING (Rev. John, d.d.),— A MESSAGE FROM GOD; or, 
Thodghts on Religiok for Thikkiko Men. Fifth Edition, fcap. cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 

OUR FATHER; A Manual op Familt Pbayers 

for General and Special Occasions, with Short Prayers for Spare Minutes, 
and Passage» for Reflection. Sixth Edition. Fcap. cloth, gilt edge», 8«. 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. New Edition. Two 



Yols. fcap. cloth, 8«. 

PROPHETIC STÜDIES; or, Lectubes on the Book 



OF Dakiel. Ninth Thousand. Fcap. cloth, füll gilt, 9t. 

PULPIT PSALMODY. Fcap.clotli,3«. 6d; roan,5s.; 

morocco, 6«. 6d. 

PSALTER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written 



by St. Bokavskturs. Translated f^om the last French Edition of 1852, 
and carefully compared with the Latin. 12mo. cloth, 2*. 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW 



TESTAMENT. The Four Gospels complete, fcap. cloth, 20#. 

The separate Folumes are — 

ST. MATTHEW. 5#. ST. LUKE. 6s. 

ST. MARK. 3*. ST. JOHN. 6#. 

THE ACTS, Publishing in Numbers. 

REVELATION. 2d Edition. 



Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SALVATION. A Sermon preached before the Queen. 



Twentieth Thousand. Sewed, 6d. 

SIQNS OF THE TIMES. Complete Edition. Fcap. 



cloth, 3«. 6d. 



TENT AND THE ALTAR; or, Sketches from 

Patriarchal Life. Fcap. cloth, füll gilt, 9s. 

THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES. New Edition. 



Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WELLINGTON. A Lecturb. New and Enlarged 



Edition, with Yaluable Additions. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DARTON (Margaret E.),— THE EARTH AND ITS INHABIT ANTS. 
With Frontispiece. Second Edition, crown Svo. cloth, 5«. 

DECOY (The) ; or, an Agreeable Method of Teaching Children the 
elementary Parts of English Grammar. Sewed, 1«. 

DE LA VOYE'S (Mabjoi) NEW CRITICAL FRENCH PRONOUN- 
CING VOCABULARY, with Exercises on Reading, and Critical Rules for 
French Pronunciation. 12mo. bound, 2s. 

DESLYON'S FRENCH DIALOQUES, Practical and Familiär, con- 
structed so as to enable all Persons at once to practise Conversing in the 
Frenr.h Language; with Familiär Lkttbrs in French and Eitolish, 
adapted to the capacities of Youth. New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH TUTOR; or, Practical Exposition of the 

best French Grammarians, with familiär Exercises and Questions on every 
Ruie, to serve for Examination and Repetition« Third Edition, 12nio; 
cloth, is. 
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DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST ANT> AN ENGLISH 
PROTESTANT, wherein the Principal Pointe and ArranenU of boch 
Religion! are truly Propoted, and fully Examined. By matthxw Pools. 
New Edition, with the Referencei revl»ed and corrected. By the Rsr. 
JoHV CüMMXVO, D.D. 18mo. cloth, 1«. 6d, 

BOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The). The Story of a Chfld'i 
Life amidst the Woods and Hills. By Elxza Umtmyaud, with nunteroos 
lUustrations by Hakvxt. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 7#. 6d, 

DOUBLE CLAIM (Thk), a Tale of Real Life. By Mbs. T. K. Hebykt. 
With Frontispiece by Wxxa. Post 8vo. 1«. 6d, 

BARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS (Toe). By Maboabet K Dabtov. 
Second Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5t. 

EDDY'S PANIEL C.) HEROINES OF THE MISSION-ART EN- 
TERPRISE; or, Slcetches of Prominent Female Missionaries. Willi 
Preface by the Rev. Joh« Cummimo, D.D. Tbird Edition« Fcap, cloth, 
2#. 6d. 

EMILIE, THE PEACE-MAKER. By Mbs. Geldart. FrontlBpiece, 

fcap. cloth, 2s. Od. ; gilt edges, 8«. 

ENGLISH STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Mabia Hack. 
A New Edition. With Vignettes by HAavxT. [/» preparation. 

EUPHONIA : Portions of Holv Scripture marked for Chanting, with 
Forty Cliants arranged for the Voice and Organ, or Pianoforte. Tr.ird 
Edition, post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 

EVENINGS AT HOME; or, the Juvenile Budget opened. By 
Dr. AiKK« and Mrs. Barbauld. Sixteenth Edition, rerised and newly 
arranged by Arthur Aikrv, Esq.and Miss Aikbv. With Engravings by 
HAaTXY. Fcap. cloth, 3«. %d. 

EVENINGS IN MY TENT; or, Wanderings in the African Sahara. 
By Rev. N. Davis, F.R.8., S.A. With Illustrations, Two Vois. post 8to. 
cloth, 24#. 

EXETER HALL LECTURES. By Db. Cümmikq and Räv. R. J. 

McGhxb. Fcap. cloth, 2$. 6d. 
EXPOSITORY READINGS ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION, 



formin 
Rkt 



ing a Short and continuous Commentary on the Apocalypse. By 
. JoHM Cummimo, D.D. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7#. 6<L 

FAIRHOLT'S DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN THE FINE 
ARTS, &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 10«. Bd. 

FARRS (Edward) MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical and 
Political. For the use of Schools and Familtes, with Questions for Kzami- 
nation. With Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, 3t. 

PELTON'S (J.) IMPROVED METHOD OF PERFORMINO COIC- 
MERCIAL CALCULATIONS ; representing the Science of Aritbmetic in a 
New Light. A Book of General Utility. Containing, among other matter, 
a füll Illustration of the Theory of Proportion and the German Chain Role. 
12mo. cloth, 2«. 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF MENTAL 

ARITHMETIC; displaying a Simple Method of successfuUy Communica- 
ting Instruction in that most useful Science. Together with a KEY TO 
THE CALCULATIONS. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 

FIRESIDE STORIES; or, RecoUectiont of my Schoolfellowg. Third 
Edition, with Thirteen Illustrations. 10mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 
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FLETCHER (Ret. Alexander, d.d.),— A GUIDE TO FAMILY 

DEVOTTON, containing 7S0 Hymns, Prayers, and Passages of Scripture, 
vith appropriate reflections. The whole arranged to form a Complete and 
Distinct Family Service for every Moming and Evening iu the Year, viUi 
Illustrations. New Edition, lemed, royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 28«. 

SABBATH SCHOOL 



PREACHER AND JUVENILE MISCELLANY. With Numerous Illus- 
trations. Two Voll. fcap. cloth, 1«. each. 

ASSEMBLY'S CATECHISM. 



Dlvided into Fifty-two Lessons. Sewed, Bd. 

FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES, IN SYRIA, 
GREECE, AND ITALY. A succession of Visits to the Scenes of New 
Testament Narrative. By W. H. Bartlett. With Twenty-three Steel 
Engravings, and several Woodcuts. Third Edition, super-royal 8yo. cloth, 
gilt edges, 12#. ; morocco elegant, 2U. 

FORESHADOWS ; or, LECTURES on our LORD'S MIRACLES and 
PARABLES, as Eamests of the Age to come. By Rev. Johm Cummino 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. With Designs by Frakklik. Two Vols. Fcap. 
cloth, füll gilt, 9*. each. 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, ON THE TRACK OF THE 
ISRAELITES; or, a Joumey from Cairo by Wady Feiran to Mount Sinai 
and Petra. By W. H. Bartlett. Illustrated with Twenty-seven En- 
gravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. Fiflh Edition, super 
royal 8vo. cloth, füll gilt, 12«.; morocco elegant, 21«. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 
By F. £. Smsdlet, Esa. Cheap Edition, boards, 2«. 6d. ; cloth, S«. 6d. ; 
or with Thirty Illustrations, by George Cruikshanx. 8vo. cloth, 16«. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One Htindred En- 
gravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d. 

GELDARrS (Mrs. Thomas) LOVE, A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. 
With Cuts by Gilbert. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, S«. 6d, 

ELDER BROTHERS. 16mo. cloth, 9d. 

EMILIE, THE PEACE-MAKER. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8«. 

MAY DUNDAS. Fcap. cloth, 2«. Bd.; gilt edges, S«. 

NÜRSERY GUIDE. ISmo. cloth, 1«. 6rf. 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 6d. ; gilt edges, &«. 

THOUGHTS OF HOME. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. 2dEdit. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 6rf.; gilt edges, 3«. 

GEMS OF EUROPEAN ART. The best Picturea of the best Schools, 
containing Ninety higbly-finished Engravings. Edited by S. C. Hall, Esa. 
F.S.A. Two Volt, folio cloth, gilt edges, 5/. 

GEOLOGICAL FACTS; or, The Crust of the Earth, what it is, 
and what are its uses. By the Rev. W. G. Barrett. With Woodcuts, 
fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

GIBBONS DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Illustrated Edition, with Memoir of the Author, and additional Notes, 
principally reterring to Christianity. From the French of M. Gvizot. 
Two Vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 1/. 16«. 
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OILES'S (Ji8.) BNQLISH PARSIKG LE8S0NS. 
Edition. tSmo. elotb, ts. 



Serentoentii 



OBECIAN BTORIES. With Illuftration«. New EditioiL 
HARRY BEAÜFOT; or, the PupU of Kature. New 



Edition, with Cuts by LAVDtxxn. 18mo. cloth, 2s, 



— BTORIES OF ANIMAL8. Adapted for Children from 
Thrae to Ten Veurs of Aga. With lUuftnttionf . Two VoU. 10mo. cloth, 
it. MCh. 



WINTER EVENINGS; or, Taleiof Traveller». New Edition. 



lUuMtratUms by üilbjekt. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

HAian'fl (J., A.M.) LATIN POCKET DICTIONAEY ; deeimed for 
tha Junior Form» in Bchools. New Edition, 18mo. botind, 2s, ed, 

HALL (Miw. fl. C.),— PILQRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 
with Note» and HiuNtratlonii by P. W. Fairholt, P.8.A, Kcw Edition 
In One Vol. 8vo, cloth, gilt edgei, 21«.; moroceo, 28«. 



TALES OF WOMAN'S TEIALS. 

With 111 ustrations. 8vo. cloth, gUt edges, 8#. 

. (Mb. awd Km. S. C.) IRELAND, ITS SCENERY AND 
CIIARACTER. New Edition, with numerottf EngnTinari on 8tA«l m.». 
and Flve Ilundred Woodcuts. Thre« Voll, royal 6vo. doth, 8/. «#.' *^ ' 

HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND, with numerou« Illtuitmtioii«. 

No. 1— DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. 
No.2,— THE SOUTH AND KILLARNEY. 
Ko. 8.— NORTH AND THE OIANrB CAÜSEWAY. 
No. 4.~TnS WEIT AND CONNEMARA. 
16flio. eloChi U. 9d, elotb« 



aLBANINGS, ANTIQUARIAN AND PICTORIAL, ON THE ' 

OVERLAND ROUTK. By W. H. Ba»ti.btt. With Twenty-eight Platn i 
and Mapt, and nnmeroui Woodcuts, gecond Edition, euper-royal 8ve. ■ 
elotb gilt, 16«. ; morooco elegant, 28«. 

OODWIN (Riv. R, D.D.),— THE PHILOSOPHY OF ATHEISM 

EXAMINED, AND COMPARED WITH CHRIBTIAKITY. A Coune 
of Populär Lecture«, dellvered at Bradford, Yorluhire, tn Jaauary and 
Febroary, 18ft8. Tbird Edition. Fcap. elotb, 8«. 

OBIEYE (JOHW),— THE FARMER'S ASSISTANT, AND AORICÜL- 
TURIsril CALENDAR. New and Enlarged EditUm. Fesp. cloth« 4«. 

HACK'S (Maria) ENGLISH STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

VlgBtttes by HAavsr. New Edition. Two Volt. [/n prsparatUn. 
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HALL (Mb. and Mrs. S. C.),— A WEEK AT KILLARNEY, being 
a Guide to Tourists to the Lakes of Killarney. Illustrated by Twenty 
Engravings on Steel, and One Hundred and Ten Woodcuts. New Edition^ 
4to. clothy 8«. 

(BiSHOP),— TREATISES, with Essay by Rbv. R. Cattbrmole, 

B.D. Fcap. cloth, 2a. 6d. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION" (The), between Db. 
CuHMiNQ and Mr. French. Cheap Edition, Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6«. 

HAPPY TRANSFORMATION ; or, tbe History of a London Ap- 
prentice. With Preface, by Rev. J. A. James. ISmo. cloth, 1«. 

HEART ; a Tale of False-witness. By Martin F. TüPPBE, D.C.L, 
With Frontispiece by Leech. Post Sto. cloth, 1«. 6d. 

HENDRY'S HISTORY OF GREECE. In Easy Lessons. Adapted 
to Children of firom Six to Ten Years of Age. With lUustrations. ISmo. 
cloth, 2s. 

HISTORY OF ROME. In Easy Lessons. Adapted for 

Children of trom Six to Ten Years of Age. With lUustrations. ISmo. 
cloth, 2s. 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONAR Y ENTERPRISE; or, Sketches 
of Prominent Female Missionaries. By Damiex. C. Edst. With Preface 
by the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 
2«. 6d. 

HERVEY (Mrs. T. K.),~THE DOUBLE CLAIM, a Tale of Real 
Life. With Frontispiece by Weir. Post Svo. 1». 6d. 

HILUS (S. S.) TRAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 
Post Svo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

HILL SIDE (The) ; or, lUustrations of the Simple Terms used in 
Logic. By the Author of " Mary Powell." Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HISTORIC SCENES IN AMERICA. By W. H. Babtlett. With 
lUustrations. lln preparation. 

HOFLAND LIBRARY; for the Instruction and Amüsement of 
Youth. Illustrated with Plates, and handsomely bound in embossed 
Scarlet Cloth, with Gilt Edges, &c. 

FIRST CLASS, in 12mo.—Price 2s. 6d. 

1. MEMOIR of the LIFE and LITERARY REMAINS of MRS. HOFLAND. 

By T. Ramsat, Esq. With Portrait. 



2. Alfred Campbell. 
S. Decision; a Tale. 

4. Enerot. 

5. fortitvdx. 

6. hvmilitt. 

7. Iktsoritt. 



8. modbratiov. 

9. Patiekce. 

10. Reflection. 

11. Sblf-Denial. 

12. YoukoCadet. 

18. YOVNO PiLORXM. 
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HOFLAND LIBRARY :— 

8EC0ND CLABB, In ISmo.-^Priet U. 6d, 



1. Adilaids. 

t, ArvKCTioyATB BRornBAf. 

S. Alicia and hk» Aumt. 

4. Barbados Gibl. 

f. Blivd Fabmbb amd hii Cbildbbv. 

6. CLBBOYMAV'f WiDOW. 

f, Daüoktbb-iv-Law. 
t. Blibabbtk. 



9. GooD Gbawdmothbb. 
10. Mbbchavt'b Widow. 
U. Rick Boys awd Poob Bots. 

12. TüB SiSTBBf. 

13. Btolbm Boy. 

14. William awd kis Uvcilb Bbv. 

15. Yovvo Cbüiob. 



HOHES OF THE NEW WORLD. ImpreBsionf of America. Bj 
Fbbdbika Bbbmbb. WIth lllustrationi. New Edition. Hn pr^paration, 

HOPKINS' ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. New EdiÜoiL 
ISino. eloth, U Bd. 

HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS. MORE (Y>). LibeUu« a ICargareta 
More, quindeclm annot nata, ChelseUe inceptu«. Thfrd Edition, wUb 
Portrait. Cloth, red edf es, 7t. 6d. ; morocco antlque, 14«. 

HOW TO WIN LOVE ; or, Rhoda'f Leason. A Stoiy Book for the 
Young. By the Author of " Michael the Miner," ** Cola Monti/' See, With 
lUustrations on Steel. New Edition, 16mo. cloth, gut edge«, 2#. Bd. 

HOWITT fWir.MAM),— A BOY'S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS 
OF AU8TRALIA. Cuts by Habvby. New and Cbeaper Edition. Fcap. 
oloth, ii, 

HUMBOLDTS (Baron William Von) LETTERS TO A LADY. 

From the German. With Introduction hy Dr. Stbdbiwo. Post 8vo. ls.6d, 

HUME AND SMOLLETTS HISTORY OP ENGLAND, with con- 
tinuation to 1840, by Fabb. With Portraits, ke. Three Vola. imperial 
8vo. cloth, 2t. 12«. 6d. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN VERSE. With Cut». 16mo. 

cloth, 2«. Od, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OP THE OREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXIIIUITION OF I8S1, publiihed in connexion with the Art Journal, 
containing upwardi of Fourteen Hund red Engravings on Wood, and a 
Frontiiplece on Steel. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, One Guinea. 

ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One 

Hundred Engravingi on Wood. Sewed, 6d. 

INCIDENTS OP TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, 
AND YUCATAN. By J. L. Stbphbws. New F.dition, by F. Cathsm- 
WOOD. With numerous lllustrationi, 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

INFANT SALVATION ; or. All Saved who Die In Infancy. Spoci- 
aUy addressed to Mothers mouming the Loss of Infants and Children. By 
Rev. JoHB Cummibo. D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 

IRBLAND, ITS SCENERY, AND CHARACTER. By Mr. aod Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. With numerous Engravings on Steel, and Pive Uundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, Three Vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 3/. 3«. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A MAnual of ChrictUn 

iasion- 
Tenth 



Kvidenees for Scripture Readers, Sunday School Teachers, City Miasion« 
aries, and Young Persons. By Rev. Jom« Cummibo, D.D. 



Edition, fcap. cloth, 8«. 
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JACK AND THE TANNER OF WYMONDHAM ; a Tale of the 
Time of Edward VI. By the Author of " Mary Powell." Post 8to. 1«. 6d, 
(Railway Rxadiko.) 

JAY (Rev. W.),--FINAL DISCOURSES AT ARGYLE CHAPEL, 
BATH. Post 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 



PORTRAITURE OF. Fcap. cloth, Zt. 6d, 



JERDANS (William) AUTOBIOGRAPIIY ; With bis Literary, 
Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last 
Forty Years, as Editor of the "Sun" Newspaper, 1812-17, and of the 
"Literary Gazette," 1817-50, in connexion with most of the Eminent 
Persona who have been distinguished in the past half-century as Statesmen, 
Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, &c. Post 8vo. with Portr^dts, &c. 
Complete in 4 Vols. cloth, 21«. 

JERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. Bartlett. Numerous Hlus- 
trations on Steel, and Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 12«.; morocco, 21«. 

JOSEPH, THE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS. By the Rev. John 

CuMUiMO, D.D. [In preparation, 

JULIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. Bungeneb, Author of 
«* History of the Council of Trent." Two Vols. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

JUVENILE ANECDOTES ; or, Stories of Children. By P. Wakk- 
7XELD. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. 2«. 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. Now first tumed into Englißh Metre, 
by Mr. Tupper. Cloth, 3«. 

LAURIE (James),— TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR, at 5, 4|, 4, 8^, 3, and 2^ per cent. per annum, from 
W. to 100/., &c. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. Svo. cloth, W. 1«. 

"In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehen- 
siveness we have seen none better adapted for generaluse."— üfcCuZ/ocA*« 
Cotnmercial DicHonary. 

** Mr. Laurie was well known as one of the most correct and industrious 
authorities on commercial calculations, and the practical value of his 
variout tables has long been recognised." — The Times, 20th Sepi. 1854. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

and 9| per cent. per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 
cloth,/«. 

LAWRENCES (Miss) STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. New Edition, with Engravings. {In preparation, 

LE9ONS POUR DES ENFANS, depuis TAge do Deux Ans jusqu'ä 
Cinq. Ayec une Interpretation Anglaise. By Mrs. Barbauld. New 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2«. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES ; or, lUustrations and Refutations of 
the Errors of Romanism and Tractarlanism. By Rev. Johk Cumuiwg, 
D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions. 
Fcap. cloth, 5«. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Rev. John Cümmino, D.D. A 

coUected edition, with additions. [In preparation. 
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MODERN ROMANISM. By B. R Woodwabd, B.A. A poptiltti; 
written account of the convocatlon and tbe proc«edinir* of the Council «f 
Trent, wlth a readable veraion of iti autboriaed FormuUriet, ■howing mktt 
Romanlim then became, and by whai m§a»s it was chaogcd. [In frt§. 

MONOD (A.),— WOM AN : HER MISSION, AND HEB LIFE. Tnu». : 
lated nrom the French by Kev. W. O. BAmmsTT. Seeond Edition, 18b«. ; 
cloth, U. 6d. i gilt edges, 2s, 

8AINT PAUL. Fiye Discounes. TransUied from 



the French by Rav. W. O. DAmasTT. 18mo. clotb, 1#. 6d. i 

MOÜBRAY'S TREATISE ON D0ME8TIC AND ORNAMENTAL . 
POULTRY. New Edition, revlsed and greatly enlarged by L. A. Mcali, 
with the DiteaMoi of Foultry, by Dr. Uoavxm. With Coloured JUtutn* , 
tioni. Fcap. cloth, 8#. ) 

I 

MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. By Mim M. Frazbb Tttlbe. Witli 1 

Cut«. lOmo. cloth, 2t. Od. i 

MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of " My Schoolboy Day»." WHh 

Four Illustrations on Wood. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2#. Od, \ 

I 

MY YOÜTHFUL COMPANIONS. By the same Author. WiA ! 

Frontiiplcce. 12mo. cloth, 1«. | 

NAOMI; or, the Laut Daya of JeruBalem. By Mra. J. B. Wibb, 
With lUuitrationi by Gilbkrt, &c. New Edition, Fcap. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

NEW GIFT BOOK FOR YOÜTH, with Twenty-aix lUustrationi. \ 
IGmo. boardi, 2t. 6d. 

NILE BOAT (Thb) ; or, GlimpBes of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. 
Bartlktt. Illuiitrat«d bv Thirty-flve Sterl EngtAving» and Ahtpi, with 
numcroua Cuü. New Edition, »uper-royal 8vü, cloth. füll gilt, IBt- 
morocco elegant, 28». 

NINA, a Talo by S. M. Fcap. cloth, 2$, 6d, 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS : an HUtorical Sketch of Ancicnt 
Aiiayrla and Pcmia, with an Account of the recent Kesearches in thote 
Countriea. By W. K. W. Vaux, M.A. of the Britivh Muaeum. With 
numercui lilustrations. Fourth Edition, poit 8vo. cloth, 8#. 

OCCASIONAL DISCOÜRSES. By Rbv. John Cümmino, D.D. New 
Edition. Two Volumei, fcap. cloth, 8«. 

OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE (Tue). A Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of " Mary Powell." With Frontifepiece. Post 8vo. bcvelled 
boardf, antique, 7t. 6d.i morocco, 13#. 

OLD FOREST RANGER (The) ; or, Wüd Sportf of India on the 
Neilgherry Hills» the Jungleii and on the Plalni. Bv Major WAJ.TKa 
Campucll, of Skipneif. New Edition, with Illuitrations on Ste«l. Pott 
8vo. cloth« 8#. 
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OLD OAK CHEST ; or, a Book a Great Treasure. By the Author of 
" Charlie's Discoveries/' &o. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2«. ßd, 

OPEN AND SEE; or, First Reading Lessons. By the Author of 
•' Aids to Development," &c. See, With Twenty-four Engravings on Wood. 
16ino. cloth, 2s. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. A New and Revised 
Edition. Two Vols. 18mo. cloth, 1«. 6d, each. 

OÜR FATHER; a Manual of Family Prayers for General and Special 
Occasions, with Short Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Re- 
flection. By Rev. John Cuumimo, D.D. Slxth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt 
edges, 3«. 

PAUL PERCIVAL; or, the Young Adventurer. With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 

PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 

brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Eleven th Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with gilt 
edges, 3s. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY ; with ahort 

Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a 
Text-Book for. the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature. Third and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

PEEP INTO THE CANADIAN FOREST, with a History of the 
Squirrel Family. By Mrs. Traill. With lUustrations. [In preparaiion. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS, m which are familiarly ex- 
plained the causes of many daily occurring Natural Phenomena. By 
F&sDZKicK C. Bakswell. Third Edition, vith Cuts. Fcap. cloth, 
Zs. 6d. 

PICTORIAL FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One 
Uundred Engravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d, 

PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. 
With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 1«. 

PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. H. Bartlett, with Thirty-threö 
Steel Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, füll 
gilt, 16«. ; morocco elegant, 28«. 

PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mbs. S. C. Hall. 

With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. New Edition. 
In One Vol. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 21«. ; morocco, 28«. 

PIPPIE'S WARNING; or, the Adventures of a Dancing Dog. By 
Catha&ins Crowe, Author of " Susan Hopl^," &c. With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 6d, 

PLEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawing-Room Dramas for Private 
Representation by the Young. With Cuts. 16mo. clot6. gilt edges, 2«. 6d, 
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POOLFS (Matthew) DIALOOUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 

AND AN ENOLI8H PROTKSrANT, whsrein the prineifMU Point« aad 
Arffumenti of both Rellffiont are trulyProposed, and ftilly Examlnti, Kev 
Edition, with th« Reference» revlMd and correet«d. By Rer. Jon 
Cum M uro, D.D. ISmo. cloth, U. 6d. 

POPISH INPALLIBILITY. By C. H. Collette. Fcap. lewed, U 

PBOPHETIC STUDIES; or, Leotures on the Book of Daniel Bj 
Rev. JoHM CuMMiMa, D.D. Ninth Thoutsnd. Fcap. cloth, füll gilt, 9«. 
moroceo extra, 13«. 



PROTESTANT CATECHISM (Tre) ; or, the True ChrUfcian'B Defence 
againtit the Churcli of Rome ; With an Introductory Eeaar. By the Rer, R. 
Parkivsov, M.A. Filth Thoutand,revi»ed and enlarg ed, 18nio.aewed,iM.; 
or 5t. per dozen for diitrlbutlon. 

PßOVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALIS8Y (The). By the Author of 
'* Mary Powell." With Colouied Fronticpiace, by "WAmmmm. Stcoai 
Edition. Pott 8yo. cloth, 7t. 6d. 



PSALTER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written by St. Boja- 
TCVTURK. Tninitlated from the last French Edition of IB52, and carefaJIf 
compared with the Latin, by Rkt. Joh« CvMMiiro, D.D. 12nio. eloth, it. 



PÜLPIT PSALM BOOK (The), Edited by the Rev. Johk Cümmisc, 
D.D. Fcap. cloth, 3t. 6d. ; roan, 5t. ; morocco, $». €d, 

QÜEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. IIaad»omely bound 
and gilt, with Illuminationt. 



I 



Nonpareil 82mo. • 

t.d. 

8heep 16 

Roan, gilt edget . 2 6 
Morocco ....60 



Long Primer 2imo. 

t.d. 
Rheep .... 2 8 
Roan, gilt edget . 3 6 
Morocco ...60 



Zarge Typt. 

t.d. 

Sheep g 

Roan, gilt cdgea . 6 
Morocco . . . .70 



RAILWAY APPLIANCES, in tho Nineteenth Century; or, the Bail, '. 
Steam, and Klectricity. With Illuitrative Anecdotet, Kngravingt, and ' 
Diagramt. Fcap. cloth, \t. 6d. 

BECOLLECTIONS of MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for . 
Girls. By Jamk Winvard Hoofer. lUuitrated by Paamkli«. Fc^ \ 
cloth, gilt edgei, 5t. Od. 

BHYMES FOR THE NÜRSERY. * By the Authow of " Origiiud 

Poemi." 18mo. cloth, lt. 6d. 

Illufltrated Edition, in Large l^jrpe. 

With Sixtcen Detign« by Gilbkrt. 16mo. cloth, 2t. Od. 

RIPPON'S (Dr.) SELECTION OF HYMNS FROM THE BEST 
AUTHOIIH, includinK a ^reat number of Original*, intended a« an 
Appendix to Dr. Wattt' Fvalmt and Hynint. New Edition. 
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ROAD TO LEARNING; or, Original Lessons in Words of One and 

Two Syllables. With Illustrations. Square boards, 1«. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2*. 

RODWELL'S (Ann) FIRST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
many Cuts. Nev Edition, revised, hy Julia Cobnkb. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

ROMAINE'S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 18mo. 

cloth, 3#. 

ROMANISM IN ENGLAND EXPOSED. By Charles Hastings 
Co L LETTE. Second Edition, enlarged and improved, fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ROME : REGAL AND REPUBLICAN. A History for Famüies. 
By Jane M. Strickland. Edited by Agnes Strickland, Authoress of 
" Lives of the Queens of England." With Yignettes. Post 8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

ROSALIE ; or, " The Truth shall make you Free." An authentic 
Narrative. By Mdlle. R. B. ♦ ♦ de P. ♦ ♦ ♦ Edited by Rev. 
Jos.RiDGEWAY, A.M. of Sydenham. New Edition. {Inprep. 

ROWBOTHAM'S ( J., p. b. s. a.) DERIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
in which the Origin of each Word is given Crom the Greek, Latin, Saxon, 
German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Languages; with 
the Parts of Speech, and Pronunciation accented. 12mo. cloth, 1«. 6d. 

GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 

LANGÜAGE AND CONVERSATION; consisting of Modem French 
Dialogues, with the Pronunciation of the most difflcult Words ; for the use 
of Schools, Travellers, and Private Students. A New Edition, by De La 
YoYE. 18mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 

RURAL SCENES ; or, a Peep into the Country. A New and Revised 
Edition, with Eighty-eight Cuts. ISmo. cloth, 2s. 

SABBATH AT HOME. A Short Manual, &c. Post 8vo. antique, 35. 6d, 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Bythe Rev. John Cumming, D.D. The Four Gospels complete. With 
Frontispieces. Fcap. cloth, 20s. 

The separate volume» are~- 

ST. MATTHEW. 5*. ST, LUKE. 6*. 

ST. MARK. 3*. ST. JOHN. 6». 

THE ACTS, Publishing in Numbers. 

— THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 

Complete. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SABBATH SCHOOL PREACHER AND JUVENILE MIS- 
CELLANY. Rev. A. Fletcher, D.D., with Illustrations, Two Vols. 
fcap. cloth, 1«. each. 

SALVATION. A Sermon preached before the Queen by the Rev. 
John Cumming, D.D. Twentieth Thousand, sewed, 6d. 

SANDERSON (A. R., m.d.),— THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 
ON SICKNESS AND AFFLICTION. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 5*. 
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SANDPORD AND MERTON. With Cut^ 18mo. cloth, 2#. 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES, a Series of Twentj ' 
EnfTravingt in Outllnt. Designed by Selovi mnd Engraved by Rolls. 
In portfolio, 10«. 6ä. 



SCOFFERITS CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; being the Subject 
Matter of a Cour«e of Lectures. Illustrated by DUiffrania and Woodeuti. 
Second Edition, revUtd snd correeted, with Index. Fcap. oioih, Ss, Sä, 



SCOTT (Rev. T.),— HOLY BIBLE, with Readinga and an Abridged 
Commentary. 16mo. roan, embotted, 4«.; morocco, 6s.} elegant, Ss.Sä.; 
with Maps, or Twenty-eight Engrayings, 1«. each extra. 



SCRIPTÜRE SITES AND SCENES, 

Arabia, and Paleatine. Illuvtrated by »OYenieen nxeei isngraylngi 
Maps, and Thirty-teven Woodeutt. By W. H. BAaTi.XTT. Pott 8ro. 
cloth, gilt edget, it. 



S, from actual Survey, in Egrpt, 
by SeYenteen Steel BngrayingsTThree 



SBLECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; With brief Explanatory 
Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. By Joskph Patkb. 
Eleventh Edition, corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2#. 6d. ; with gilt 
edges, Zt, 

SHARPE'S LONDON JOURNAL. A Miscellany of Entertainment 
and Instruction for General Reading. New Serie«. Publlahed Monthiy, 
with Two Engravings on Steel. Vols. I. to VI. cloth, 6s. 6d. each. 

Old Serie«. Volumes I. to IX. 



cloth, it. Bd. each. Vols. X. to XV. 6t. 6d. each. 
SHELMERDINE'S CHANT BOOK. Fcap. cloth, U. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. By the Rev. John Cüioiino, D.D. 

Complcte Edition. Fcap. cloth, Zt. 6d. 

SMEDLEY'S (P. E. Esq.) FORTÜNES OP THE COLVILLE 
FAMILY; or, a Cloud and its Silvor Lining. Cuts by Paiz. Fcap. 
boards, lt. 6d, ; cloth, 2t. 6d. 



FRANK FAIRLEQH ; or, Scenes from the 

Life of a Private Pupil. Chcap Edition, board», 2t.6d.\ cloth, Zs.6d.; 
or with Thirty Illustratlons, by Gxoaox Cruikshavx, 8vo. cloth, 16/. 



— LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, the Roilroad of 

Life. Post Rvo. Zt. boards; cloth, it.; or with Illustration« by II. K. 
BnowwE. (Phiz.) 8vo. cloth, 22«. 

SNAPE (Rev. A. W.),— THE GREAT ADVERSARY. Fcap. 
cloth, Zt. 6d. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLARINDA SINGLEHART. By the 

Author of <' Mary Powell." Post 8vo. cloth, 7t. 6d. 

SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS ; or, Illustration« of the 
Habits and Instincts of many of the smaller British Quadmpedf. By 
GxoaoB Warino. With Cuts. 16mo. New Edition. {Inpreparation, 
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STEILL'S PICTORLÄ.L SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Facta 
and Objects. With One Hundred and Thirty lUustrations. Fiflh Edition, 
12mo. cloth, I«. 

STEPHENS (J. L.),— INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 

AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN. New Edition, by F. Cathbk- 
-vroon. Numerous lUustrations. Svo. cloth, 12«. 

STORY OF A FAMILY. By S. M. Two Vola. fcap. cloth, 10«. 
STRATAGEMS. By Mrs. Newton Crosland (late Camilla 

TouLMiN). 'With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2#. 6«^. 

STRICKLAND'S (Jane M.) ROME : Regal and Republican. With 
Yignettes. Post 8yo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short Biographical 
Sketches, and Notes Ezplanatory and Critical, intended as a Text-Book for 
the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the Study of 
English Literature. By Josxph Paykx. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5», 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, at 5, 4^, 4, S^, 3, and 2^ per cent. per annum, from 11. to 100/., &c. 
By Jam£8 Laurie. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. Svo. cloth, 1/. 1«. 

" In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehensiveness 
vre have none better adapted for general use." — McCulloch*t Commereial 
Dictionary. 

AT 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 9i per 

cent. per annum, firom 1 day to 100 days. By James Laubie. Third 
Edition, Svo. cloth, 7«. 

TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 

Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 8«. 
TAYLER (W. Elfe\— HIPPOLYTUS AND THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
Fcap. cloth, 3#. %d, 

TAYLOR (BisHOP Jbremt),— HOLY LIVING AND DYING, with 
Prayers, &c., and Essay by Dr. Crolt. Two Yols. fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
each. 

LIFE OF CHRIST, with Essays by 



Dr. Stebbikg. Tliree Yols. fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 



SELECT SERMONS, with Essay by 



Cattermols. Fcap. cloth, 2s. Rd, 

TAYLOR'S (Emilt) BOY AND THE BIRDS. With Sixteen fine 
Woodcuts, from Landseer's Designs. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d» 
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TENT AND ALTAR (The), or Sketches from Patriarchal Life. 
By llov. John Cummimo, D.D. With Vignettei. Fcap. cloth, tuU gilt, 9«. 

TOIL AND TRTAL, a Story of London Life. By Mus. Newtos 
Crosla« D, (Ute Cam iLLA TovLifiir.) Wlth FrontUplece by Jon» Lxxci. 
Post 8vo. \t. 6d. 

TOMLTNSON'S CYCLOPiEDIA OF AKTS. With IlluBtrationi. 
Two VoIr. royal 8vo. cloth, 40#. 

TRAILL (Mus.),— CANADTAN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Rice Lake 
PlainR. Rdited by Aokei STaicKLAMo. With numcrou» lllnttrstioDi 
by H ARVEY. Fcap. cloth, gilt edget, 6t. 

A PEEP INTO THE CANADIAN" FOREST, with 



a IliRtory of the Squirrel Family. Wlth Illuitrationt. 8t. 6d. cloth. 

TRAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, Ao. By 

H. 8. Hill, Author of " Travel» In Siberla." Poit 8to. clotb, 8«. 6d. 

TRUTH LS EVERYTHING. By Mus. Geldabt. ProntiÄpiece. 

Becond Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2t. 6d. ; gilt edgot, 3t, 

TUPPER'S (Martin F., d.o.l. f.b.b.) BALLADS FOR THE TIMES, 

nnrr ttrnt collccted. American L)ricR, Oeraldine, Modem Pyramid, Hac- 
tenuH, A ThouRand Line», and other Poem». Third £dition, with Vignette, 
and FrontiRpiece, uniform with ••Provcrbial Philosophy." Fcap. cloth, 
7t. 6ä. 

- -- KING ALFRED'S POEMS. 

Now firit tumed into KngliRh Metre. Fcap. eloth, 3«. 

LYRICS. Second Edition. Fcap. 

cloth, 3t. C)d. 

- THE CROCK OP GOLD, 

TUE TWfNH, AND IIKAHT. With IlluRtration» by Jonn Lzzctt. 
New and cticapcr Edition, poxt 8vo. cloth, 5i. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 



TranRlatüd into Frcncii. Portrait. Fcap. cloth, 8t. 6d, 

TYTLER'S (Mi88 M. Fuazeii) MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. WHh 

Cut». 16mo. cloth, 2t. Gd. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN 

VEllHE. With Cut». Ifimo. cloth, 2t. Od. 

TALES OF MANY LANDS. With 

lllUNtrationR. New Edition. [In preparatkm. 

VAUX'S(W. S. W., M.A.) NINEVEH and PERSEPOLIS; an 
Hjrtork-alSkktch of Anciekt Aüyria and PEa»iA, with an Account 
of the recent RcRearcheR in thone Countries. Foiirth Edition, wlth numevoua 
IlluRtratloni. Po»t 8vo. cloth, 8#. 
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VERNON GALLERT OF BRITISH ART. Edited by S. C. Hall, 
Esa. F.S.A. 

In 4 volumeg, folio, cloth, giltedges, 21, 2$, each. 

WAKEFIELD'S (Priscilla) FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. A New Edition, revised. With a Map. 12mo. 
cloth, 6«. 



of Children, I8mo. cloth, 2«. 



JUVENILE ANECDOTES; or, Storiea 



JUVENILE TRAVELLERS ; a Tour 

throughout Europe. A New Edition. 'V^^th a Map. 12mo. cloth, 6«. 

INSTINCTDISPLAYEDintheAnimal 



Creation. A New and Revised Edition, with many Addition». Foolscap. 
New Edition. [In preparation, 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 
W. H. Bartlett. lUustrated by Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, Two 
Maps, and many Woodcuts. New Edition, supei-royal 8vo. cloth, füll gilt, 
12«. ; morocco elegant, 21«. 

ff 

" We have, at length, in this attractive volume, the desideratum of a complete 
pictuiesque guide to the topography of Jerusalem." — Patriot. 

WATTS'S (Db.) DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
With Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and Fifty-seven Woodcuts. New Edition, cloth, 1#. ; gut, 
edges, Is. 6d. 

WATTS (Dr.),— LYRIC POEMS, with Essay by Southet. Fcap. 

cloth, 28. 6d. 

WEBB'S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. With 
View and Flau of Jerusalem. New Edition. lUustrated by Gilbert. 
Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WEEK AT KILLARNEY (A), By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Being a Guide for Tourists to the Lakes of Killarney. With Twenty 
Engravings on Steel, and One Hundred and Ten on Wood. New Edition, 
4tü. cloth, 8s. 

WELLINGTON ; a Lecture by the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition, fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WHEELER'S (J. T., P.R.G.S.) HISTORICAL GEOQRAPHY OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. lUustrated with Five coloured Map», 
and large View of Jerusalem, with a Plan of the Ancient City. FoUo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF 



OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY AND THE LA WS OF MOSES, with a 
Connexion beiweeu the Old and New Testaments, an Introductory Outline 
of the Geography, Political History, &c. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 
&s.6d. 



U PUBUSHED BY ABTHUB HALL^ VIKTUE M CO. 



WILKIE OALLEBT (The) ; a Series of Siztj-six Line Engraviiigi from 
tb« be«t pftintiDft of tbe Ute Sm Datid Wilkib, R.A., with Biofcraphkal 
and Criüeal NoCktt, a Diofrspbjr, and Portrait of the Painter. 4to. clotb. 
gut edge«, U. 10«. 

WILLEMENT (E. E.),— A CATECHISM OF FAMILIÄR THIXGS. 
New Edition, 12mo. clotb, 2*. 6d. 

WILLIE FRÄSER ; or, the Little Scotch Boy: and other Tales. Bj 
Mrs, R. Lbb. With Pour llliutntiont. 18mo. cloth, 2s, 

WINNARD'S (Jase) (Mbi. Hoopeb) RECOLLECTIONS OF MTiS. 

AND£R80N'8 8CHOOL. A Book for Girls. lUtutrmted by Pkakklix. 
Peap. clotb, gilt edges, 3«. M. 

WINTER EVENINOS ; or, Talea of TraveUer«. By Mabia Hack. 
New Edition, with Illiutrations. Pcap. clotb, 3«. Cd, 

WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. From the French 
of MoifoD. Jty Bev. W. O. Barrktt. Second Edition, 18mo. cloth, U.Bd. • 

gilt edges, 2s. ' 

WOODWARD'S (B. B., b.a.) HISTORY OF WALES. From the 
Earliett Times to its Pinal Incorporation witb England ; witb Notice« of 
its Physlcal Oeography, and the Poetry, Traditions, Religion, Arts, 
Manners, and Laws or the Welsb, with Pi/teen Steel Platea. bup«r-roral 
«vo. cloth, 1/. &t. 

WOODWARD (B. B., b.a.),— MODERN ROMANISM. A popularly 
written account of the eonvocation and the proeeedings of the Council öf 
Trent, with a readable version of its authorized Porroularies, showing $chat 
Komanism tben became, and b$ whai means it was changed. 

[/» preparaiioa, 

WRIGHTS (Thoma«, Esq. m.a. f.s.a.) THE CELT, THE ROMAN. 

AND THE 8AX0N. A HUtory of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down 
to the Converslon of tbe Anglo-8axons to Chrittianity. Illustrated by tbe 
Ancient Remains brought to ligbt by recent researcb. With numerous 
Engravings. Post 8vo. clotb, $s, 

YOÜNO NATURALISTS BOOK OF BIRDS. By Pebct B. St. Jora. 
A New Edition, witb Sixteen Woodcuts. ICmo. clotb,-2«. ed. 



WHEELEE'S (J. T., P.B.OA) AKALY8IS AND SUMMARY OF 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, incloding. 1. Tbe Ponr Gospeb bar- 
monixcd into one eontinoons Narrative. 2 TIm Acta of the Apostles , aai 
eontinoons Historj of St. PanL I. An Aaalysis of tbe Episties and Boek 
of Rerelation. 4. An Introdoetory OntUne of the Geojgraphy, Critieal 
Histonr, Antheaticity, CredibUity, and Inspiration of tbe New Tettamcat. 
Tbe wbole lUnstrated by copions Historieal, Geographieal, and Antiqnarisa 
Note«, Chnmolofieal Tablca, ke, Secand Edition« rerised. Post 8ro. 
clotb, 5s. U, 

A POPULÄR ABRIDOHENT OF OLD i 



AND NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for SchooU, FamUie«. aad i 
General Reading. Explainad by Historieal and Geographica! lUustraticms, 1 
aad numerous Map Diagiams. Two VoU. 18mo. elotb, lt. 6d. each. 

WHITTOCK'S (N.) MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVH. lUtutnted by 
numerous Engravings. Pcap. cloth, Is, 



k. (JUty, Ptinttr , Brsad MlrsH Uitl. 
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